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I. 

THE  CANDIDATES. 

President  Roosevelt. 

No  human  character  can  be  justly  depicted,  with  all  its  lights  and 
shades  duly  touched  and  set  forth,  in  a  few  pages  or  a  dozen 
phrases.  How  much  more  impossible  to  make  clear  to  others  a 
human  character  which  has  been  caught  in  the  toils  of  great 
affairs,  upon  which  responsibilities,  growing  ever  more  vast,  have 
acted  and  reacted,  and  which  a  large  and  varied  experience  has 
modified,  educated,  and  developed!  All  this  is  pre-eminently 
true  of  President  Roosevelt.  No  man  has  lived  the  life  of  his 
time  so  amply  as  he ;  no  one  has  known  humanity  in  so  many 
phases,  no  one  has  wider  sympathies  or  so  many  interests.  It 
would  be  worse  than  idle  for  anyone,  no  matter  how  intimate  his 
knowledge,  to  fancy  that  he  could  depict  a  character  so  many- 
sided,  so  tried  and  tested  in  such  multiform  experiences  wdthin  the 
space  allowed  me  here. 

But  perhaps  out  of  my  knowledge  I  can  give  an  impression ; 
and  to  that  I  can  best  attain  by  dispersing  some  of  the  myths  and 
misconceptions  engendered  partly  by  accident  and  partly  by 
malice,  which  if  not  actually  accepted  by  ,  have  certainly  confused, 
the  minds  of  some  very  honest  and  very  patriotic  people,  and 
have  even  troubled  persons  who  thoroughly  believe  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  fully  intend  to  vote  for  him. 

There  are  few  things  in  this  world  so  dangerous  as  catch¬ 
words.  President  Roosevelt  once  used  the  word  “  strenuous  ”  as 
a  title  for  some  essays.  The  popular  fancy  pounced  upon  the 
word,  the  popular  humorist  caught  it  up,  and  to-day  there  is  an 
idea  widely  diffused  through  the  mass  of  the  American  people  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  leads  an  existence  of  feverish  and  almost 
diseased  activity,  which,  if  not  expended  on  things  physical,  is 
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projected  upon  public  affairs.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  certainly  a  man 
of  great  physical  and  mental  energy.  If  he  had  not  been  he 
would  not  have  accomplished  the  extraordinary  amount  of  work 
which  he  has  accomplished  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  but  the 
very  accomplishment  of  that  w'ork  shows  that  his  activity  is 
neither  feverish  nor  abnormal,  nor  diseased,  but  regulated  and 
controlled  ;  for  if  it  had  not  been  regulated  and  controlled  it  would 
have  accomplished  nothing.  His  daily  life  does  not  differ  in  any 
respect  from  that  of  any  other  very  busy  man  of  great  energy, 
who  finds  rest  and  relief  not  only  in  active  out-of-door  life,  but  in 
a  wide  and  constant  reading  of  books — a  habit,  by  the  way,  quite 
as  characteristic  as  any  others,  but  of  which  the  newspaper  critics 
and  humorists  tell  us  little. 

In  the  same  way  the  President  is  described  and  widely  accepted 
as  a  hot-headed,  rash,  and  impulsive  man,  prone  to  making 
sudden  resolutions,  and  acting  upon  them  without  sufficient  con¬ 
sideration.  The  origin  of  this  misconception  is  as  slender  as  that 
of  the  strenuous  life.  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  a  man  of  strong  con¬ 
victions,  who  started  as  a  boy  with  some  high  and  fixed  ideals  of 
life  and  conduct,  to  which  he  has  tenaciously  clung.  Like  most 
young  men  similarly  equipped,  he  was  disposed  at  the  outset  to 
be  very  certain  of  his  opinions  and  very  vigorous  in  their  expres¬ 
sion.  But  unlike  most  other  young  men,  he  had  the  perilous 
opportunity,  when  barely  out  of  college,  to  put  his  opinions  into 
practice,  and  to  express  them  in  permanent  form  both  in  speech 
and  wTiting—a  trial  which  youth  usually  escapes.  The  care  of 
statement,  which  comes  wdth  age  and  experience,  was  sometimes 
lacking  to  the  young  writer  and  assemblyman,  as  it  would  be  to 
any  young  man.  But  the  written  word  and  the  accomplished 
deed  remain;  and  hence  the  delusion  has  sprung  up,  and  been 
carefully  fostered  for  political  purposes,  that  all  the  strong  utter¬ 
ances  of  youth,  to  which  they  are  entirely  becoming,  are  those  of 
the  present  moment,  and  mean  rashness  and  indiscretion  in  the 
mature  man,  to  whom  these  particular  forms  of  utterance  might 
not  at  all  be  fitting.  There  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
the  two ;  betw’een  the  generous  and  often  unmeasured  expression 
of  youth  and  the  instructed  mind  of  the  man  who  has  known 
men  and  cities  and  tasted  the  delight  of  battle.  We  judge  the 
mature  public  man  by  w’hat  he  is,  not  by  what  he  may  have  said 
twenty-five  years  before,  honest  and  brave  as  that  early  opinion 
and  that  boyish  speech  surely  were. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  apprehends  very  quickly.  When  he  has 
thought  a  subject  out  thoroughly  and  knows  what  he  means  to  do, 
he  acts  promptly.  When,  after  full  consideration,  he  has  made 
up  his  mind  as  to  what  is  right  he  is  unbending ;  but  no  man  has 
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been  in  the  White  House  for  many  years  who  is  so  ready  to  take 
advice,  who  has  made  up  his  mind  more  slowly,  more  deliberately, 
and  after  more  consultation  than  Theodore  Roosevelt.  No  Presi¬ 
dent  in  my  observation  has  ever  consulted  with  the  leaders  of  the 
party,  not  only  in  the  House  and  Senate,  but  in  the  States  and 
in  the  Press,  so  frequently  and  to  such  good  advantage  as  Mr. 
Eoosevelt,  although  a  favourite  charge  is  that  he  is  headstrong 
and  wishes  no  advisers. 

Another  misconception  growing  out  of  the  same  theory  and 
much  urged  by  his  political  opponents  and  by  sundry  neurotic 
newspapers,  is  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  extremely  reckless,  and 
would  not  hesitate,  for  an  instant,  to  plunge  the  country  into 
war.  This  absurdity  grows,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  very  largely 
out  of  the  President’s  passion  for  athletics,  and  for  more  or  less 
dangerous  sports,  and  because  he  went  so  readily  and  quickly 
himself  as  a  soldier  into  the  war  with  Spain.  But  this  theory  is 
of  course  a  mere  confusion  of  ideas.  Because  a  man  likes  to  take 
the  risks  of  the  hunting  field  or  of  the  pursuit  of  big  game,  or 
because  he  is  eager  to  fight  personally  when  his  country  goes  to 
war,  it  may  follow  that  he  is  a  brave  man  with  plenty  of  nerve ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  therefore  a  fool,  who  regards  our 
foreign  relations  in  the  same  light  as  he  would  dangerous  or  excit¬ 
ing  field  sports.  The  fact,  indeed,  is  just  the  reverse.  A  man 
who  has  faced  danger,  either  in  hunting  or  in  w^ar,  is  the  very 
last  man  to  put  other  men’s  lives  at  peril  without  the  sternest 
necessity,  and  is  the  first  man  to  feel  most  keenly  the  great  respon¬ 
sibility  of  a  great  office  in  this  respect. 

In  the  space  allotted  to  me  I  can  only  touch  on  these  two  or 
three  popular  misconcepticms  which  a  personal  friendship  of  many 
years’  standing  render  to  me  more  absurd  than  those  which 
usually  swarm  about  Presidents,  and  which,  in  this  case,  are  being 
used  for  somewhat  mean  and  low  iiolitical  objects.  But  in  the 
many  attacks  made  upon  President  Roosevelt  there  is  one  thought 
which  has  come  again  and  again  into  my  mind,  knowing  him  as  I 
do.  Every  nation,  or  rather  every  historic  race,  has  certain  attri¬ 
butes  in  addition  to  the  great  and  more  obvious  virtues  which  it 
believes  to  be  peculiarly  its  own,  and  in  which  it  takes  an  especial 
pride.  We  of  the  United  States  like  to  think  of  the  typical 
American  as  a  brave  man  and  an  honest  man,  very  human,  with  no 
vain  pretence  to  infallibility.  We  would  have  him  simple  in  his 
home  life,  democratic  in  his  ways,  with  the  highest  education  that 
the  world  can  give,  kind  to  the  weak,  tender,  and  loyal  and  true, 
never  quarrelsome,  but  never  afraid  to  fight,  with  a  strong,  sane 
sense  of  humour,  and  with  a  strain  of  adventure  in  the  blood, 
which  we  shall  never  cease  to  love  until  those  ancestors  of  ours 
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who  conquered  a  continent  have  drifted  a  good  deal  farther  into 
the  past  than  is  the  case  to-day.  These  are  the  qualities  which 
all  men  admire  and  respect,  and  which  thus  combined  w’e  like 
to  think  peculiarly  American.  As  I  enumerate  them  I  describe 
Theodore  Koosevelt.  The  use  to  which  he  has  put  these  qualities 
of  heart  and  character,  as  well  as  the  fine  abilities  which  are  also 
his,  is  cut  pretty  deep  into  the  history  of  our  last  twenty-five  years, 
whether  in  the  Commission  of  the  Civil  Service,  in  the  Police 
Commission,  in  the  Navy  Department,  in  the  Spanish  War,  at 
Albany,  or  in  the  White  House. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

(Senator  from  Massachusetts.) 

Judge  Parker. 

There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  in  the  pending  political 
campaign  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  candidates  nominated 
for  the  Presidency  by  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  will 
occupy  to  an  unusual  extent  the  thought  of  those  w'ho,  by  their 
votes,  will  determine  the  contest.  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for 
this  situation.  During  the  last  three  years  the  Presidential  office 
has  been  administered  by  one  of  these  candidates  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  challenge  the  anxious  reflection  of  millions  of  conservative 
and  patriotic  voters,  who  neither  mistake  sensationalism  for  the 
emphasis  of  lofty  Americanism,  nor  have  reached  such  a  stage 
of  partisanship  as  allows  them  to  satisfy  their  conception  of  the 
duty  of  suffrage  by  blind  obedience  to  party  leadership.  These 
voters,  whether  within  or  without  party  affiliation,  have  habitually 
in  mind  as  part  of  their  daily  routine  of  thought,  the  welfare  of 
their  country  and  the  obligations  of  unselfish  citizenship. 
Necessarily,  therefore,  as  they  dwell  upon  such  recent  incidents 
of  executive  conduct  as  have  especially  arrested  their  attention, 
they  are  led  not  only  to  inquire  as  to  the  quality  of  these  incidents 
and  the  purposes  and  motives  which  underlie  them ,  but  to  intently 
scrutinise  the  disposition  and  tendencies  of  the  candidate  who  has 
brought  them  about.  In  obedience  to  an  immutable  law  of  human 
action,  and  in  accordance  with  a  natural  tendency  towards  com¬ 
parison,  such  a  scrutiny  of  the  personal  qualities  of  one  candidate 
is  inevitably  accompanied  by  a  like  scrutiny  of  the  mental  and 
moral  traits  of  his  competitor. 

In  attempting  to  discover  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party,  no 
evidence  derived  from  his  actual  discharge  of  executive  duty  is 
available.  Other  means  of  information,  however,  are  at  hand 
w’hich  supply  abundant  proof  of  his  fitness  for  the  Presidential 
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office,  and  give  assurance  of  its  safe,  conservative,  and  con¬ 
scientious  administration  if  entrusted  to  his  keeping. 

We  sometimes  find  features  of  character  so  prominently  visible 
in  a  man’s  mental  organisation  that,  like  the  features  of  his 
countenance,  they  need  no  proof  of  their  existence.  This  is  pre¬ 
eminently  true  of  Judge  Parker’s  intent  deliberation  in  reading 
conclusions,  and  his  inherent  judicial  conservatism.  These  quali¬ 
ties  of  his  mind  are  so  distinctly  apparent  that  they  are  at  once 
seen  and  known  by  all  who  gain  the  slightest  knowdedge  of  the 
man.  This  should  make  it  thoroughly  understood  that  those  who 
love  Presidential  pyrotechnics  must  look  elsewhere. 

I  have  known  Alton  B.  Parker  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He 
impressed  me  on  our  first  acquaintance  as  a  sincere,  honest,  and 
able  man;  and  this  impression  has,  with  time  and  observation, 
grown  to  clear  and  undoubting  conviction.  In  the  year  1886  I 
invited  him  to  Washington  and  urged  him  to  accept  the  position 
of  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General.  I  shall  always  remember 
with  admiration  the  fine  sense  of  duty  and  the  frankness  and 
honesty  he  manifested  as  he  gave  me  his  reasons  for  declining  the 
appointment.  Not  long  afterwards  he  began  his  judicial  career, 
which  culminated  in  his  election  to  the  Chief  Judgeship  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York — a  tribunal  conceded 
to  be  in  dignity  and  importance  second  only,  among  the  courts  of 
our  land,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  At  the  head 
of  this  great  Court  he  has  for  nearly  seven  years  given  to  his  w’ork 
such  patient  investigation,  such  care  in  finding  out  justice, 
and  such  fearlessness  in  announcing  his  determinations,  that 
his  courage,  fairness,  and  impartiality  have  been  uni¬ 
versally  conceded.  He  assumed  the  grave  responsibilities  of 
this  high  judicial  place  without  self-conceit,  but  with  such  self- 
reliance  as  grows  out  of  faith  and  confidence  in  the  sustaining 
power  of  adherence  to  duty.  This  adherence  to  duty  is  with 
Judge  Parker  not  only  a  sustaining  power,  but  an  inflexible  rule 
of  conduct.  He  evaded  the  nomination  for  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York  because  he  saw  greater  duty  in  continuing  to  serve 
the  people  of  his  State  in  the  place  to  which  they  had  already 
called  him.  When  his  candidacy  for  the  Presidency  became  a 
matter  of  wide  discussion  no  feverish  ambition  influenced  his 
judgment  as  he  contemplated  the  situation  and  strove  to  keep  in 
sight  the  path  of  duty.  Of  one  thing  he  was  certain  throughout  it 
all.  If  he  should  in  the  end  be  summoned  by  an  imperious  man¬ 
date  of  the  highest  citizenship  to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
national  party  leadership,  duty  required  of  him  in  the  meantime 
the  undisturbed  and  unruffled  discharge  of  his  judicial  obligations. 
In  conversation  with  a  friend  he  declared  that  if  the  nomination 
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for  the  Presidency  came  to  him  it  must  be  without  active  effort 
on  his  part,  and  without  the  least  incident  that  w^as  unbefitting  his 
judgeship.  Thus  it  was  that,  strictly  adhering  to  his  convictions 
in  this  regard,  he  so  completely  avoided  during  the  ante-conven¬ 
tion  canvass  all  personal  acts  and  expressions  in  aid  of  his 
candidacy  as  to  nearly  cool  the  ardour  of  his  active  friends  and 
well-wishers.  It  was  the  same  sensitive  fidelity  to  judicial  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  led  him  after  his  Presidential  nomination  to 
resign  his  judgeship — to  the  end  that  the  high  tribunal  of  which 
he  was  chief  should  be  absolutely  untouched  by  the  atmosphere 
of  political  contest. 

Without  citing  further  evidence  which  Judge  Parker’s  life  has 
furnished  in  support  of  my  personal  conviction  on  the  subject,  I 
am  sure  that  I  venture  nothing  in  making  the  positive  assertion 
that  the  guiding  trait  of  his  character  is  his  constant  and 
unyielding  devotion  to  duty. 

I  use  these  words  “  devotion  to  duty  ”  in  their  most  compre¬ 
hensive  meaning,  and  as  including,  in  their  aptdication  to  the 
performance  of  Presidential  functions,  not  only  executive  energy, 
but  exact  obedience  to  the  wholesome  restraints  of  Constitutional 
limitations.  Thus  interpreted,  they  give  impressive  significance 
to  every  wmrd  of  the  Presidential  oath,  by  which  the  affiant  binds 
himself  to  “  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President,”  not  more 
solemnly  than  he  covenants  to  ‘‘  preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.” 

I  have  intense  faith  in  the  potency  of  this  devotion  to  duty  as 
an  assurance  of  success  in  the  people’s  service.  I  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  overlook  the  fact  that  it  should  be  supplemented  by  such 
mental  equipment  as  is  needed  to  locate  the  path  of  duty,  and 
such  unflinching  bravery  and  steadfastness  as  will  persist  in 
following  the  way. 

Judge  Parker’s  experience  in  judicial  investigation,  added  to 
his  natural  aptitude  in  the  same  direction,  ought  to  satisfy  the 
most  cautious  and  exacting  of  his  abundant  ability  to  discover  in 
the  light  of  Constitutional  requirements,  and  in  the  atmosphere  of 
enlightened  but  conservative  Americanism,  the  manner  in  which 
a  President  should  best  serve  his  countrymen. 

If  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  Democracy’s  Presidential 
candidate  is  devotion  to  duty,  and  if  his  eminent  ability  to  discern 
Presidential  duty  is  not  denied,  it  is  quite  in  order  to  inquire 
whether  he  has  the  moral  stamina  and  stability  to  withstand  all 
temptations  to  compromise  on  any  account  or  for  any  purpose  his 
convictions  of  right,  and  whether  he  is  courageous  and  fearless 
enough  to  follow  the  way  of  duty  as  it  is  made  known  to  him— 
how’ever  rugged  and  difficult  the  way  may  be. 
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Fortunately,  he  has  by  his  own  reeent  eonduct  furnished  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  on  this  question.  When  his  policy  of 
silence  prior  to  his  nomination  was  criticised,  his  answer  to  an 
intimation  questioning  its  expediency  amounted  to  a  declaration 
that  he  had  determined  upon  his  course  in  the  premises  and  should 
adhere  to  it.  After  his  nomination  on  a  platform  which,  in  his 
opinion,  did  not  treat  the  financial  question  with  definiteness,  he 
promptly  addressed  a  communication  to  the  convention,  while  still 
in  session,  stating  with  the  utmost  distinctness  his  position  on  the 
subject,  and  his  fixed  determination  to  be  governed  by  the  judg¬ 
ment  he  had  formed ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  invited  the  con¬ 
vention  to  select  another  candidate  in  his  stead,  if  his  views  w'ere 
unsatisfactory  to  a  majority  of  its  members.  The  circumstances 
surrounding  this  incident  stamped  it  unmistakably  with  unique 
courage  and  unequivocal  independence.  Any  suggestion  of  pre¬ 
meditated  trick  or  of  the  coercion  of  ix)litical  expediency ,  is  childish 
and  silly.  It  was  the  individual  and  unforced  act  of  a  sincere  and 
fearless  man. 

His  address  when  notified  of  his  nomination  also  supplies,  it 
seems  to  me,  evidence  of  the  especial  qualities  we  are  now  discuss¬ 
ing.  As  a  party  nominee  he  announced  party  doctrines  but  he 
based  them  on  his  own  conceptions  of  the  Democracy’s  true  spirit 
and  he  announced  them  in  his  own  way,  in  terms  that  leave  no 
doubt  of  his  meaning  and  notably  in  a  tone  of  sincerity  and  self- 
reliant  boldness  and  confidence.  To  put  this  branch  of  my  topic 
in  few  words,  I  do  not  believe  the  closest  scrutiny  of  Judge 
Parker’s  entire  course  will  develop  a  single  instance  of  cowardice 
or  surrender  of  conscientious  conviction. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  American  people  will  make  no  mistake 
if  they  place  implicit  reliance  in  Alton  B.  Parker’s  devotion  to 
duty,  in  his  clear  perception  of  the  path  of  duty,  in  his  steadfast 
persistency  against  all  temptation  to  leave  the  way  where  duty 
leads,  and  in  his  safe  and  conservative  conceptions  of  Presidential 
resi)onsibilities. 

Grover  Cleveland. 

(Ex-President  of  the  United  States.) 
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THE  ELECTION. 

“  And  things  are  not  what  they  seem.”  I  do  not  know  what  it 
was  that  inspired  Longfellow  to  this  reflection.  His  greater  con¬ 
temporary,  Hawthorne,  as  everyone  rememhers,  w'as  a  politician 
on  occasions,  and  went  so  far  as  to  compile  the  “campaign  life” 
of  a  Presidential  candidate  ;  hut  Longfellow,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
was  never  guilty  of  even  a  campaign  ditty.  I  take  it,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  was  the  free  play  of  his  mind  over  life  at  large,  rather 
than  over  that  portion  of  it  w’hich  is  occupied  by  a  Presidential 
election,  that  evolved  this  particular  pearl  of  wisdom.  For  my 
present  purposes,  however,  it  is  enough  to  accept  it  humbly  and 
with  gratitude  in  its  narrow-er  application.  Hardly  anything  has 
been,  or  can  be,  written  on  American  politics  to  which  the  aphor¬ 
ism  might  not  serve  as  an  all-sufiicient  introductory.  To  a  Presi¬ 
dential  election,  which  is  the  precipitation  of  all  that  makes 
American  politics  so  peculiarly  American,  it  applies  with  tenfold 
pertinence.  These  quadrennial  campaigns  belong  supremely  to 
the  category  of  things  that  are  not  what  they  seem.  They  belong 
to  it  as  a  w'hole,  and  they  belong  to  it  in  detail.  There  is  scarcely 
anything  about  them  that  it  is  safe  to  take  at  its  face  value.  But 
that,  it  may  be  objected,  merely  amounts  to  saying  that  politics 
in  America  are  like  politics  anywhere  else  and  subject  to  the 
usual  and  universal  discount.  Those  who  know  America  best  will 
hardly,  I  think,  admit  that  the  matter  can  be  thus  leniently  dis¬ 
missed.  The  factitiousness  and  unrealities  of  a  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  go  far  beyond  mere  platform  exaggerations  and  the  wilful 
half-truths  of  party  prepossessions.  They  do  indeed  occupy  the 
w'hole  province  of  speech  with  a  completeness  we  failed  to  equal 
even  in  the  monumentally  disingenuous  election  of  1900 ;  but  they 
also  stretch  further  afield  than  that.  They  are  fundamental,  deli¬ 
berate,  and  seemingly  incurable.  They  affect  the  very  structure 
and  organisation  of  parties,  the  system  of  nominating  candidates, 
the  composition  of  the  “platforms”  on  w'hich  the  candidates  run, 
and  the  electioneering  tactics  that  are  adopted  to  secure  their 
success.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  always  and  necessarily  so,  but 
under  the  American  system  there  is  always  a  good  chance  that  it 
will  be  so,  and  at  this  moment  the  chance  is  being  turned  to  the 
fullest  account.  The  present  election,  to  an  almost  inconceivable 
degree,  is  just  make-believe  and  nothing  else. 

The  why  and  wherefore  of  it  is  the  last  thing  one  should  have 
to  ask  about  an  election.  But  it  is  the  first  question  that  the 
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present  contest  propounds  to  the  inquirer.  Americans  themselves, 
to  do  their  complacency  full  justice,  do  not  trouble  to  delve  so 
deeply  as  all  that.  They  accept  a  quadrennial  campaign  as  they 
accept  the  interchange  of  day  and  night,  the  progression  of 
the  seasons,  and  the  time-tables  of  the  railway  companies.  To 
them  it  is  a  part  of  the  ordained  and  prescriptive  order  of  things, 
submitted  to  without  even  a  conscious  effort  of  acquiescence.  They 
neither  canvass  nor  challenge  it,  but  take  it  just  as  it  comes  with 
an  amount  of  unquestioning  acceptation  we  in  England  hardly 
accord  even  to  the  Monarchy.  The  Constitution  has  so  decreed 
it,  and  for  Americans  the  matter  is  ended.  But  the  detached 
observer,  exercising  the  un-American  privilege  of  looking  even  a 
Constitution  in  the  face,  is  not  to  be  put  off  so  easily.  He  still 
asks  why,  and  in  his  eagerness  to  find  an  answer  wdll  even  run  to 
what,  in  the  United  States,  is  held  the  almost  treasonable  extreme 
of  examining  a  Constitutional  provision  on  its  merits.  So  looked 
at.  it  must  appear  to  everyone,  to  Englishmen  perhaps  especi¬ 
ally,  an  extraordinary  arrangement  that  condemns  a  nation  of 
eighty  million  people,  without  mercy  and  without  appeal,  to  the 
throes  of  a  Presidential  election  every  four  years.  No  matter 
whether  there  are  any  issues  before  the  country  or  not,  an  election 
there  has  to  be.  There  is  a  period,  let  us  say,  when  politics  are 
healthily  dull,  when  public  questions  are  wholesomely  uninterest¬ 
ing,  when  people  and  parties  are  no  more  than  reasonably  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  their  President,  when  the  State  has  withdrawn  into 
a  refreshing  obscurity,  and  when  Mrs.  Eddy  and  the  price  of  lard 
hold  the  centre  of  the  stage.  Into  this  “era  of  good  feeling” 
bursts  the  Constitution,  wdth  its  inexorable  demand  for  an  elec¬ 
tion.  Instantly  the  wUirl  of  primaries  and  nominating  conventions 
sets  in,  stump  orators  “whoop  her  up,”  and  “let  nature  caper,” 
wire-pullers  and  campaign  managers  and  great  Bosses  make  deals 
and  combinations,  and  fill  the  air  and  the  papers  with  their  por¬ 
tentous  bustle,  and  after  the  country  for  four  solid  months  on  end 
has  been  thoroughly  harangued  and  exasperated,  business  dis¬ 
located,  and  the  peaceful  routine  demolished,  a  vote  is  taken — to 
decide  wdiat,  nobody  know’s  though  everybody  pretends  to  care. 
Such  are  the  delights  of  living  under  a  written  Constitution  and 
being  governed  by  a  bloodless  automaton.  Like  the  “  Old  Faith¬ 
ful”  geyser  in  the  Yosemite,  the  Constitution  works  on  schedule 
time,  and  quadrennially  to  the  minute  boils  and  surges  up  into 
an  election.  I  like  the  inhumanity,  the  sublime  irrelevance,  of  it 
all.  It  is  so  precisely  wUat  we  would  expect  from  a  written  in¬ 
strument  of  Government.  Such  documents  have  always  one 
characteristic  in  common.  They  one  and  all  insist  on  treating 
human  affairs  as  though  they  were  bound  to  work  out  wdth  the 
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unfeeling  conciseness  of  an  algebraical  formula.  lu  Great 
Britain  our  political  arrangements  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  a 
point  of  such  scientific  and  unnatural  precision.  There  is  usually 
a  motive  for  our  General  Elections.  Either  some  question  has 
arisen  to  demand  settlement,  or  the  Tns  think  that  an  immediate 
appeal  to  the  country  will  result  fas  in  1900)  in  the  discomfiture 
of  the  Outs,  or  the  Government  has  been  defeated  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  any  case  there  is,  as  a  rule,  something  definite 
and  tangible  to  wrangle  over ;  we  do  not  bite  on  empty  air.  Our 
elections,  in  other  words,  flow  from,  and  are  produced  by,  the 
political  situation  ;  they  are  intimately  responsive  to  the  realities 
and  exigencies  of  the  times;  and,  roughly  speaking,  they  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  nation.  That  is  to  say,  a 
General  Election  is  a  device  under  our  control  and  within  our 
own  discretion,  or  at  least  within  the  discretion,  absolute  or  forced, 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  day.  In  view  of  the  actual  state  of  English 
politics  at  this  moment,  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  we 
alwmys  have  an  election  when  we  need  one.  Hemembering  the 
state  of  English  politics  in  1900,  it  would  likewise  be  too  much 
to  say  that  we  never  have  an  election  except  when  we  need  one. 
But  from  any  broad  standpoint  both  propositions  will,  I  think,  be 
accepted  as  substantially  accurate.  In  the  United  States,  how¬ 
ever,  a  Presidential  election  is  a  something  imposed  wholly  from 
without.  It  is  not  evolved  by  the  play  of  politics  but  dumped 
upon  them.  It  has,  indeed,  no  more  essential  connection  with 
politics  than  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  a  recurring  decimal.  It  does 
not  supervene  because  the  Administration  has  lost  favour,  or  be¬ 
cause  the  party  in  power  has  failed  to  pass  its  measures  through 
Congress,  or  because  the  nation  or  the  Government  feels  that  the 
time  has  come  to  pronounce  a  popular  judgment  on  the  policies 
of  the  past  or  the  immediate  future.  Such  reasons  are  at  once  too 
simple,  too  sufficient,  and  too  natural  to  suit  the  arbitrary  subtle¬ 
ties  of  a  written  Constitution.  None  of  them,  accordingly,  has 
any  influence  whatever  in  determining  the  advent  of  a  Presiden¬ 
tial  election.  It  comes  and  grows  and  spreads  like  an  epidemic 
over  the  Continent,  not  in  response  to  issues  but  simply  at  the 
bidding  of  the  calendar  and  the  Constitution.  It  may  be  said  that 
our  Septennial  Act  operates  on  the  same  fixed  and  immutable 
plan.  Theoretically  that  is  so ;  but  experience  has  pretty  conclu¬ 
sively  proved  first  that  few  Governments  last  out  their  legal  span, 
and,  secondly,  that  when  they  do,  there  is  alw'ays  a  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  issues  to  lay  before  the  country.  Under  the  American  sys¬ 
tem  of  quadrennial  campaign  it  is  just  a  happen-so  if  an  election 
coincides  with  any  definite  question,  and  no  more  than  the  uncon¬ 
sidered  play  of  chance  if  it  does  not.  In  1896,  an  election  and  an 
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issue  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  be  on  the  same  spot  at  the  same 
time.  In  1900,  though  the  election  punctually  put  in  its  appear¬ 
ance,  there  was  only  the  tail-end  of  an  issue  waiting  to  receive  it. 
This  year  there  is  simply  an  election  and  nothing  else.  I  have 
little  hesitation  in  saying  that  were  it  not  for  the  Constitution,  no 
sane  American  would  have  dreamed  of  plunging  into  a  Presidential 
election  this  year.  No  public  interest  demanded  it ;  it  was  called 
for  neither  by  the  emergence  of  any  new  political  problem  nor  by 
the  way  in  which  the  problems  of  the  past  four  years  have  been 
met  and  dealt  with  ;  and  the  world  of  business  w^as  even  more  con¬ 
spicuously  averse  from  interruption  than  usual.  From  beginning 
to  end  the  present  contest  has  been  at  bottom  nothing  but  a  fac¬ 
tion  fight  between  the  Ins  and  the  Outs ,  entered  upon  and  waged 
not  willingly  or  voluntarily  but  under  the  compulsion  of  an 
inhuman  Constitution. 

An  election  searching  for  issues  to  justify  itself  is  a  quaint  and 
agitating  spectacle  ;  a  locomotive  chasing  a  butterfly  could  scarcely 
be  more  so.  Yet  Americans  are  never  so  interesting  as  when  en¬ 
gaged  or  engulfed  in  proceedings  the  futility  of  w'hich  is  patent 
to  every  one  but  themselves.  I  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the 
desperate  energy  with  which  they  have  sought  to  convince  them¬ 
selves  that  there  really  is  a  why  and  wherefore  for  the  present 
election ,  or  the  versatility  with  which  they  have  tried  to  fill  up  its 
gaps  by  the  manufacture  of  issues  to  order.  They  feel,  and  quite 
rightly,  that  it  is  against  all  the  decencies  of  public  life  that  a 
campaign  should  wander  over  the  country  in  utter  nakedness ;  and 
so  far  as  the  monstrous  mechanism  of  American  electioneering 
and  the  thousand  and  one  devices  of  a  raging ,  tearing  propaganda 
can  clothe  it,  they  have  already  succeeded  in  making  it  present¬ 
able.  But  their  resourcefulness  does  not  stop  there.  They  try 
to  endow  it  with  something  like  a  genuine  vitality,  either  by  in¬ 
sisting  that  it  contains  issues  which  everybody  knows  it  does  not 
contain,  or  by  inventing  other  issues  and  trying  to  inject  them 
into  it.  This,  which  would  be  a  difficult  procedure  in  any  country, 
is  peculiarly  so  in  the  P’nited  States.  In  England,  if  Liberals  and 
Conservatives  were  set  to  fight  one  another  at  stated  intervals,  it 
probably  would  not  take  them  long  to  find  something  worth  fight¬ 
ing  about ;  because  in  England  it  is  not  merely  rival  parties  or 
organisations,  or  even  rival  opinions  that  are  opposed,  but  faiths, 
convictions,  habits  of  mind  and  temperament,  instincts,  and  in¬ 
stinctive  ways  of  looking  at  things.  But  the  great  American 
parties  are  charmingly  destitute  of  beliefs  or  principles,  of  every¬ 
thing,  indeed,  that  one  might  exalt  by  the  name  of  a  political 
religion.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  any  longer  represent  so 
much  as  antagonistic  opinions.  One  of  the  most  experienced  and 
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capable  of  American  publicists,  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  was  emphasis¬ 
ing  this  recently  in  the  Contemporary  Review.  “  No  deep-seated 
differences  of  principle  or  political  tenet,”  he  said,  ‘‘  divide  Demo¬ 
crats  and  Republicans.  They  derive  a  certain  momentum  from 
history  and  tradition,  and  owe  much  of  their  vitality  to  exigencies 
of  a  sectional  or  a  local  character  ”  ;  but  at  bottom  they  are  nothing 
but  “  two  immense  guilds  or  fraternities  of  politicians,  each  guild 
endeavouring  for  its  own  advantage  to  secure  control  of  the 
Government  offices  and  to  handle  the  vast  business  of  national, 
state,  county,  municipal,  and  minor  administration.”  Party 
spirit  is  probably  deeper  and  more  bitter  in  the  United  States  than 
in  England ;  party  organisation  has  certainly  reached  a  higher 
state  of  mechanical  finish  than  we  even  dream  of ;  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  politics,  or,  rather,  of  what  is  confidently  assumed  to 
be  such,  is  at  once  more  pervasive  and  more  personal  than  with 
us.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  American  parties,  as  Dr.  Shaw 
insisted,  are  nothing  but  rival  electioneering  bodies.  One  searches 
them  in  vain  for  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  veritable  creed.  They 
are  “  facts  of  amazing  tenacity  and  solid  significance,”  but  they 
have  no  logical  excuse  to  offer  for  their  continued  existence,  unless 
it  be  the  excuse  of  habit  and  long  association.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  distinctively  Republican  or  a  distinctively  Democratic 
policy.  Each  party  has  lost  everything  that  we,  in  our  insular 
way,  consider  essential  to  a  political  body,  except  office,  or  the 
hope  of  it.  That  does  not,  of  course,  prevent  them  from  behaving 
as  though  they  wmre  really  parties  in  the  rational  and  British 
sense.  It  does  not  prevent  them  from  lining  up  in  battle  array  at 
election  time,  with  banners  and  leaders  all  complete,  and  pound¬ 
ing  one  another  as  though  something  really  serious  were  at  issue 
between  them.  They  take  sides,  but  which  side  each  will  take  is 
determined  by  the  accident  of  chance.  Their  alignment  on  the 
questions  of  the  day  is  purely  arbitrary  and  fortuitous,  dictated  not 
by  convictions  but  simply  by  a  sense,  often  shrewd,  often  amaz¬ 
ingly  at  fault,  of  electioneering  needs.  In  England  every  one  is 
conscious  of  an  atmospheric  change  when  a  Conservative  Govern¬ 
ment  succeeds  a  Liberal,  or  a  Liberal  a  Conservative.  No  such 
change  would  be  observable  in  the  United  States.  Republicans 
are  so  much  like  Democrats,  and  Democrats  so  much  like  Repub¬ 
licans,  that  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other  might  easily  pass 
unnoticed  and  unguessed  at  by  the  ordinary  American.  Names 
have  so  long  ceased  to  correspond  to  things  in  American,  as  in 
Continental,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  English  politics,  that  unless 
one  knew  beforehand  what  label  a  party  jirofessed  to  bear,  one 
could  never  tell  from  its  attitude  towards  even  the  most  searching 
question  of  foreign  or  domestic  affairs,  or  from  its  legislative  enact- 
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inents,or  from  a  study  of  its  tendencies,  whether  it  was  Republican 
or  Democratic.  It  follows  from  all  this  that  if  nature  has  failed  to 
keep  ])ace  with  the  time-table,  and  to  provide  an  issue  for  the 
campaign,  the  parties  are  inherently  incapable  of  stepping  in  to 
make  good  nature’s  defects.  When  the  Constitution  intrudes 
every  four  years  with  its  insistence  on  an  election,  it  is  to  find  the 
two  jiarties  substantially  agreed  as  to  everything  except  their  own 
and  their  rival’s  inalienable  right  to  office,  and  horribly  perplexed 
to  know  what  they  are  to  fight  about. 

The  extent  of  their  agreement  in  the  present  contest  may  be 
gauged  from  a  study  of  the  campaign  documents.  Those  docu¬ 
ments  are,  first,  the  “  platform  ”  adopted  by  the  party  conventions 
that  nominate  the  candidates;  secondly,  the  speeches  which  both 
candidates  deliver  when  notified  of  their  nomination  ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  manifesto  which  each  issues  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  of  accept¬ 
ance.  We  will  take  the  “  platform  ”  first  of  all,  by  reason  of  its 
presumably  official  character.  A  “  platform  ”  emphasises  that 
lack  of  correspondence  in  American  politics  between  appearances 
and  realities  which  has  been  noted  above.  It  is  conspicuously 
one  of  the  things  that  are  not  what  they  seem.  Its  avowed  pur- 
|X)se  is  definition ;  its  actual  characteristic  is  evasion.  Composed 
at  intolerable  length,  with  vast  care  and  an  infinity  of  verbal  hair¬ 
splitting,  to  announce  the  policy  of  the  party  on  the  issues  of  the 
day,  it  deftly  contrives  either  to  give  those  issues  the  slip,  or  to 
wrap  them  up  in  a  mist  of  cloudy  platitude.  Those  who  draft  it 
are  intent,  above  all  things,  on  “  harmony.”  Neutrality  is  forced 
upon  them  by  the  necessity  of  producing  a  document  which  will 
unite  all  sections  and  alienate  none.  Decisiveness  on  a  really 
important  question  has,  therefore,  to  be  tempered  with  a  saving 
clause.  A  bold  line  on  minor  issues  may  be  announced  because 
nobody  believes  it  will  be  followed.  The  ideal  platform-framer  is, 
in  short,  the  man  who  can  say  nothing  in  the  most  emphatic  and 
stirring  language.  He  is  satisfied  if  his  handiwork  is  hurrahed 
through  the  Convention  and  arouses  even  a  momentary  en¬ 
thusiasm.  That  it  should  be  mentioned  afterwards  during  the 
stress  of  the  campaign,  still  less  that  it  should  be  taken  as  a  guide 
to  the  policy  which  the  party  would  pursue  in  office,  nobody 
expects.  From  time  to  time  it  may  indeed  happen  that  the  plat¬ 
form  really  represents  something.  This  was  the  case  in  1892,  when 
the  Tariff  question  was  uppermost,  and  again  in  1896,  when  Free 
Silver  forced  its  way  to  the  front.  But  in  a  normal  year,  like  the 
present,  when  no  political  issue  at  once  divides  the  two  parties  and 
interests  the  electorate,  a  ”  platform  ”  becomes  merely  a  series  of 
meaningless  and  more  or  less  dexterous  sops,  a  tissue  of 
generalities,  an  acrobatic  skirmishing  around  questions  that  it  is 
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inexpedient  to  confront.  Delicious  instances  of  this  are  to  be 
found  in  the  “  platforms  ”  adopted  a  few  months  ago  at  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis.  The  Kepublicans,  for  example,  inserted  in  their 
declaration  of  principles  and  policies  the  following  plank  :  “  We 
favour  such  Congressional  action  as  shall  determine  whether  by 
special  discriminations  the  elective  franchise  in  any  State  has  been 
unconstitutionally  limited,  and,  if  such  is  the  case,  we  demand  that 
representation  in  Congress  and  in  the  Electoral  College  shall  be 
proportionately  reduced,  as  directed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.”  The  reference,  of  course,  is  to  the  action  of  the 
Southern  States  in  disfranchising  the  negroes.  I  am  not  in  the 
least  concerned  just  now  with  the  merits  of  that  policy,  hut  it  is 
quite  evident  that  it  has  been  pursued  with  the  tacit  approval  of 
the  whole  of  the  United  States,  and  that  to  attempt  to  punish  it 
by  reducing  the  representation  of  the  Southern  States  would  bring 
the  nation  to  the  verge  of  civil  war.  The  plank  in  the  Repub¬ 
lican  ”  platform,”  is  an  absurdity  whichever  way  it  is  looked  at.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  not  Congress  but  the  Supreme  Court  that  can 
alone  decide  whether  the  Southern  States  have  transgressed  the 
Constitution.  In  the  second  place,  the  threat  contained  in  it 
absolutely  misrepresents  the  opinions  of  the  Republican  Party, 
and,  in  the  third  place,  every  one  knows  it  could  never  be  enforced. 
The  plank,  in  short,  is  nothing  more  than  a  rhetorical  flourish,  and 
though  the  Democrats  thought  it  worth  while  to  denounce  it  as 
”  Bourbon-like,  selfish,  and  narrow,”  I  doubt  whether  the  average 
American  gave  it  a  moment’s  consideration.  He  would  simply 
dismiss  it  from  his  mind  as  one  of  the  futile  insincerities  that  find 
a  place  in  every  ‘‘  platform.”  In  the  same  way  no  one  would  be  so 
foolish  as  to  take  the  Democratic  onslaught  on  Mormonism 
literally.  ‘‘We  demand,”  say  the  Democrats,  ‘‘  the  extermination 
of  polygamy  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.”  But  it 
is  perfectly  well  understood  that  the  reason  for  this  ‘  ‘  demand  ’  ’  is 
that  the  Mormon  Church  is  for  the  time  being  in  alliance  with 
the  Republicans,  and  that  had  there  been  a  fair  prospect  of  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  victory  in  Utah,  the  Convention  would  have  been  just  as 
willing  to  add  a  plank  congratulating  the  Mormons  on  their  suc¬ 
cessful  resistance  to  ‘‘  race-suicide,”  or  enshrining  them  as 
martyrs  in  the  cause  of  religious  liberty.  Not  even  a  Presbyterian 
missionary  in  Salt  Lake  City  can  be  so  politically  innocent  as  to 
believe  for  one  moment  that  if  Judge  Parker  is  elected  he  will  lift 
a  little  finger  against  the  Mormon  Church,  or  enter  on  any  sort 
of  crusade  for  the  suppression  of  such  derelict  polygamy  as  still 
exists.  But  the  climax  of  farcical  pretence  is  reached  in  the 
Democratic  declaration ,  ‘  ‘  that  one  of  the  best  methods  of  procuring 
economy  and  honesty  in  the  public  service  is  to  have  public 
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officials,  from  the  occupant  of  the  White  House  down  to  the 
lowest  of  them,  return  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  Jeffersonian  sim¬ 
plicity  of  living.”  Jefferson  was  President  of  the  United  States 
for  eight  years.  For  two  of  those  years  it  is  the  fact  that  he 
shambled  about  the  White  House  in  old  slippers,  a  faded  red 
waistcoat,  and  ‘‘  soiled  corduroy  small  clothes,”  that  he  wore  his 
hair  uupowdered,  and  that  his  manners  gave  great  and  probably 
premeditated  offence  to  the  British  and  Spanish  Ministers.  But 
.Jefferson  was  only  playing  a  part.  He  thought  that  Washington 
and  Adams  had  made  too  much  of  the  ceremonial  side  of  the 
office,  and  that  a  certain  danger  to  the  Republican  theory  was  to 
be  feared  from  their  adoption  of  a  semi-monarchical  state  and 
pageantry.  For  two  years,  therefore,  he  deliberately,  and  with 
an  entire  repression  of  his  natural  self,  went  to  the  other  extreme. 
But  it  was  soon  over.  Having  made  his  protest,  Jefferson  re¬ 
turned  to  civilisation  and  his  normal  mode  of  life.  And  his  normal 
mode  of  life  included  the  lavish  and  dignified  ornateness  of  Mon- 
ticello,  a  stud  of  half-a-dozen  horses,  a  French  chef,  finger-bowls 
(which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  America),  liveried  foot¬ 
men,  and  a  magnificent  sixteen-hundred  dollar  coach.  His  ‘‘  sim¬ 
plicity  ”  was  such  that  if  any  President  of  to-day  were  to  dare 
to  live  up  to  it  he  would  be  driven  from  the  White  House  for 
transplanting  the  pomp  and  extravagance  of  ”  effete  Europe.” 

These  are  small  things,  but  not  insignificant.  They  show  how 
little  it  is  safe  to  infer  from  even  the  most  emphatic  plank  in  a  party 
‘‘  platform  ”  with  how  light  a  heart  the  most  far-reaching  declara¬ 
tions  are  incorporated  in  it,  and  how  largely  its  composition  is 
affected  by  the  small  electioneering  point  of  view.  In  such  a  morass 
of  grandiloquence,  copy-book  platitudes,and  windy  generalisations, 
and  amid  so  much  rhetorical  shiftiness,  it  is  difficult  to  find  firm 
footing  anywhere,  or  to  disentangle  a  single  solid  fact.  There  are, 
however,  certain  measures  and  policies  which  appear  to  be  matters 
of  common  agreement.  Both  parties,  for  instance,  pledge  them¬ 
selves  to  uphold  the  Monroe  Doctrine ;  both ,  w  ith  equal  insin¬ 
cerity,  ‘‘stand  committed”  to  civil  service  reform;  both  favour 
liberal  pensions  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  ‘‘  not,”  say  the  Democrats, 
‘‘  by  an  arbitrary  executive  order,  but  by  legislation  which  a  grate¬ 
ful  people  stand  ready  to  enact  ’  ’ ;  both  undertake  to  build  the 
Panama  Canal  in  the  quickest  time  on  record  and  with  unheard-of 
honesty  and  efficiency  ;  both  favour  the  upbuilding  of  a  merchant 
marine,  though  the  Republicans  are  silent  as  to  ways  and  means 
and  the  Democrats  denounce  the  idea  of  subsidies ;  both  insist 
upon  the  full  protection  of  American  citizens  abroad ;  both  are 
clamorous  in  their  anxiety  to  forward  the  reclamation  and  irriga¬ 
tion  of  arid  lands  in  the  West;  and  both  stand  for  the  ‘‘open 
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door  ”  in  China.  There  is  enough  in  all  this  to  carry  on  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  a  dozen  years  by  mutual 
consent.  And  even  where  the  parties  appear  to  differ,  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  usually  nothing  more  than  verbal.  The  Eepuhlicans  for 
example,  pronounce  for  a  Navy  “powerful  enough  to  defend  the 
United  States  against  attack,  to  uphold  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
to  w^atch  over  our  commerce.”  The  Democrats  do  not  mention 
the  subject,  but  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  their  naval 
policy  in  office  would  be  the  duplicate  of  the  policy  which  the 
Eepublicans  have  pursued  during  the  past  eight  years.  “We 
favour,”  say  the  Democrats,  “  the  reduction  of  the  Army  and  of 
Army  expenditure  to  the  point  historically  demonstrated  to  be  safe 
and  sufficient  ” — a  declaration  which,  if  anything,  means  less  than 
nothing.  The  Eepublicans  refer  to  their  achievements  in  the 
Philippines,  without  forecasting  the  course  of  future  policy.  The 
Democrats,  after  invoking  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Adams,  and  after  some  amazingly 
elementary  disquisitions  on  the  metaphysics  of  Imperialism,  “in¬ 
sist  that  we  ought  to  do  for  the  Filipinos  what  we  have  already 
done  for  the  Cubans,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  make  that  promise 
now.”  Here  there  is  something  that  dimly  resembles  a  real  issue. 
Mr.  Eoosevelt  and  the  Eepublicans  intend  to  develop  the  Philip¬ 
pines  in  all  possible  ways  and  to  train  the  inhabitants  in  the  pains 
and  pleasures  of  self-government.  Judge  Parker  and  the  Demo¬ 
crats,  were  they  to  come  into  power,  would  undoubtedly  take  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  line.  But  they  propose  to  supplement  it  by  an 
immediate  promise  that  ultimately — “  as  soon  as  it  can  be  safely 
done,”  “  as  soon  as  they  are  reasonably  prepared  for  it,”  and  so 
on — the  Filipinos  shall  be  endowed  with  such  independence  as  the 
Cubans  enjoy.  The  idea  of  giving  a  pledge  of  this  sort,  which 
cannot  bind  any  future  Congresses,  which  cannot  be  carried  out 
for  at  least  a  hundred  years,  and  which  nevertheless  has  within  it 
an  immense  potency  of  immediate  confusion  and  agitation,  marks 
most  accurately  and  deplorably  the  degree  of  Democratic  capacity 
for  practical  statesmanship.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  regard 
it  seriously  as  a  campaign  issue,  first,  because  the  qualifications 
attached  to  it  reduce  it  to  a  merely  “academic”  level,  and, 
secondly,  because  a  Eepublican  Senate — and  the  Senate  is  safely 
Eepublican  for  the  next  four  years  at  least — would  never  permit  so 
colossal  a  futility  to  go  forth  in  the  name  of  the  American  Con¬ 
gress.  That  Mr.  Eoosevelt  and  Judge  Parker  approach  the  general 
question  of  Imperialism  from  different  points  of  view  and  in  a 
totally  diff  erent  spirit  is  evident ;  but  then  there  is  no  general  ques¬ 
tion  of  Imperialism  before  the  American  poeple.  All  that  they 
have  to  consider  in  this  connection  is  the  problem  of  Philippine 
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fTovcrnniont.  and  here  both  parties  are  substantially  at  one.  Both, 
that  is  to  say,  agree  in  thinking  that  the  training  of  the  Filipinos 
in  self-government  is  the  true  solution  ;  and  neither  has  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  ordering  the  evacuation  of  the  archipelago  within  the  next 
Presidential  term.  Where  agreement  on  the  essentials  is  so  fun¬ 
damental  as  all  that,  it  is  comparatively  immaterial  that  one  party 
should  wish  to  promise  an  ultimate  independence  and  that  the 
other  should  leave  the  future  to  deal  with  itself. 

On  the  Tariff  question  it  is  yet  more  necessary  to  distinguish 
carefully  between  generalisations  and  specific  policies.  Both  the 
Democratic  “  platform  ”  and  Judge  Parker  in  his  speech  and  letter 
of  acceptance  sharply  attack  the  Dingley  Tariff  Act.  The  Judge 
declares  Tariff  reform  to  be  “one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the 
Democratic  faith,”  and  denounces  Protection  “  as  a  robbery  of  the 
many  to  enrich  the  few.”  But  when  it  comes  to  practical  pro- 
{)osals,  all  that  he  and  his  party  advocate  is  “a  revision  and  a 
gradual  reduction  of  the  Tariff  by  the  friends  of  the  masses  and  for 
the  common  w'eal,  and  not  by  the  friends  of  its  abuses,  its  extor¬ 
tions,  and  its  discriminations.”  A  revision  and  gradual  reduction  ! 
This  is  a  change  indeed  from  the  old  Cleveland  ‘  ‘  Tariff  for  revenue 
only  ”  days.  It  hardly  goes  beyond  what  the  Republicans  them¬ 
selves  profess  their  willingness  to  undertake.  Revision,  per  se, 
they  do  not  dare  to  oppose,  but  they  insist  that  “  rates  of  duty 
should  be  readjusted  only  when  conditions  have  so  changed  that 
the  public  interest  demands  their  alteration,”  and  they  further 
insist  that  “  this  work  cannot  safely  be  committed  to  any  other 
hands  than  those  of  the  Republican  Party.”  This  is,  no  doubt, 
merely  a  polite  way  of  dismissing  the  subject  to  the  Greek  Kalends, 
but  there  is  equally  little  reason,  for  one  who  remembers  the  fate 
of  the  Wilson  Tariff  Act,  to  put  faith  in  the  Democratic  pledges. 
The  truth  is  that  Free  Trade  and  Protection  as  creeds  of  rival 
schools  of  doctrinaires  belong  to  the  American  past.  A  reasonable 
Protection  may  be  taken  to  be  the  settled  and  unanimous  policy 
of  the  country.  The  strong  business  sense  of  the  nation  is  alto¬ 
gether  against  a  reopening  of  the  Tariff  question  ;  trade  has  accom¬ 
modated  itself  to  the  Dingley  Act,  and  dreads  nothing  so  much  as 
another  fiscal  upheaval ;  and  the  Senate  which  is  safely  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Protectionist  for  four  years  to  come  may  be  counted  upon 
to  checkmate  any  and  every  Democratic  movement  towards  a 
lowering  of  the  Tariff  schedule.  Judge  Parker  himself  has 
frankly  admitted  that  the  Senate  would  be  in  a  position  to  “  block 
every  measure  of  legislative  relief.”  That  has  taken  all  the  heart 
out  of  the  discussion,  and  though  there  has  been  plenty  of  Tariff 
talk  during  the  campaign ,  the  issue  has  never  once  been  definitely 
joined,  and  whichever  way  the  election  goes  the  Dingley  Act  will 
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be  left  alone.  Pretty  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  corre¬ 
lated  issue  of  Reciprocity.  The  Republicans  are  not  averse  from 
Reciprocity,  “wherever  reciprocal  arrangements  can  be  effected 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  Protection,  and  without  injury 
to  American  agriculture,  American  labour,  or  any  American  indus¬ 
try.”  The  Democrats  advocate  “liberal  trade  arrangements  with 
Canada  and  with  peoples  of  other  countries,  where  they  can  be 
entered  into  with  benefit  to  American  agriculture,  manufactures, 
mining,  or  commerce.”  The  difference  betw’een  Reciprocity 
“without  injury  to”  American  interests,  and  Reciprocity  “with 
benefit  to”  American  interests,  is  scarcely,  I  conceive,  worth  the 
trouble  of  a  four  months’  agitation. 

And  so  one  might  go  on  down  the  w’hole  list  of  pseudo-issues, 
showing  here  that  each  party  is  professing  what  it  has  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  performing,  and  there  that  its  platform  is 
merely  a  string  of  innocuously  puerile  paragraphs  from  which 
everything  might,  and  nothing  should,  be  inferred,  and  somewhere 
else  that  an  antagonism  on  paper  is  not  to  be  taken  as  implying 
any  real  antagonism  of  policy.  The  fact  is  that  the  campaign  so 
far  as  it  has  had  any  central  point  at  all,  has  been  concentrated 
upon  an  issue  to  which  the  platforms  make  no  reference.  “  What¬ 
ever  the  formal  platform  adopted  by  the  Republican  Party,”  said 
a  Democratic  leader,  some  months  ago,  “  the  real  platform  which 
must  be  defended  is  President  Roosevelt.”  Time  has  not  shown 
the  forecast  to  have  been  a  wrong  one.  The  personality,  and,  to  a 
lesser  degree,  the  policy  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  have  been  the  chief 
points  of  attack  and  defence.  The  Democrats  showed  some  con¬ 
sciousness  of  this  in  denouncing  “  the  headstrong,  arbitrary,  and 
spasmodic  methods  w’hich  distract  business  by  uncertainty,  and 
pervade  the  public  mind  with  dread,  distrust,  and  perturbation  ”  ; 
in  calling  for  a  President  “  wdio  will  set  his  face  sternly  against 
Executive  usurpation  of  legislative  and  judicial  functions”;  and 
in  stigmatising  the  Republican  Administration  as  “spasmodic, 
erratic,  sensational,  spectacular,  and  arbitrary.”  These  were  all 
intended  as  so  many  indictments  of  President  Roosevelt’s  charac¬ 
ter  and  wmys  of  doing  things  and  as  so  many  hints  of  the  sense 
of  stability  and  security  that  would  follow  his  dethronement  and 
Judge  Parker’s  accession.  It  has  throughout  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  Democratic  case  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  too  “  impulsive,”  too 
“  unsafe,”  too  “  flighty,”  for  the  office  he  holds.  They  have 
tried  to  make  him  out  a  “  dangerous”  man,  dangerous  not  only 
to  the  peace  of  the  wmrld  but  to  American  institutions,  a  sort  of 
Cromwell  and  William  II.  rolled  into  one.  They  accuse  him  of 
being  the  long-looked-for  “man  on  horseback  ”  who,  after  in¬ 
doctrinating  the  nation  with  the  precepts  of  militarism,  is  to  use 
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the  Constitution  as  his  footstool.  They  believe,  or  affect  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  he  is  continually  kicking  against  the  Constitutional 
pricks,  ceaselessly  on  the  look  out  to  usurp  the  authority  of  both 
Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court,  and  determined  at  any  cost  to 
cut  the  United  States  adrift  from  her  safe  and  prudent  policy  of 
isolation.  Their  indictment  all  sums  itself  up  in  the  charge  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  Conservative  enough  for  the  American  people. 
Fantastic  in  itself,  the  accusation  is  doubly  so  from  the  mouth  of 
a  party  that  four  years  ago  was  clamouring  for  the  free  and  un¬ 
limited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and  that  eight 
years  ago  scandalised  the  w'orld  by  its  plunge  into  revolutionary 
socialism.  Now’,  however,  the  Democratic  Party  claims  to  be 
regenerate.  It  has  certainly  succeeded  in  throw’ing  off  the  worst 
excesses  of  Bryanism,  and  in  putting  forward  a  candidate  w’hose 
personality  is  entirely  unalarming.  But  even  for  the  facile 
American  people  it  is  a  little  too  much  to  have  the  Democratic 
Party  now’  proclaiming  itself  as  the  only  refuge  from  the  horrors 
of  a  militant  despotism.  The  American  people,  for  one  thing,  are 
not  yet  w’holly  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  Democratic  conver¬ 
sion;  for  another,  they  fail  to  see  wherein  Judge  Parker  could 
have  done  better,  and  they  easily  perceive  wherein  he  might  do 
considerably  w’orse,  than  Mr.  Roosevelt;  and,  for  a  third,  their 
appreciation  of  their  present  Chief  Executive,  both  as  a  man  and 
a  President,  and  of  all  he  has  accomplished  in  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs,  grows  only  more  convinced  and  enthusiastic  the 
longer  his  actions  and  character  are  studied  and  canvassed.  The 
tribute,  which  he  has  so  richly  deserved,  of  a  triumphant  endorse¬ 
ment  at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen  will  assuredly  be  awarded 
him  on  November  8th. 

Sydney  Brooks. 
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Of  late  many  people  have  shown  a  disposition  to  learn  something 
of  the  cause  and  effect  of  that  great  change  which  took  place  in 
Japan  some  three  decades  ago.  The  following  pages  are  an 
attempt  to  give  to  such  persons  the  keys  by  which  they  may  open 
the  mystic  shrine  in  which  that  history  is  hidden  from  the  eyes 
of  casual  observers. 

There  are  in  all  seven  keys,  in  the  shape  of  terms  which  it  is 
most  important  to  master,  and  which  must  first  he  thoroughly 
understood  if  one  really  desires  to  gain  access  to  the  shrine. 
These  are  :  (1)  Kinno,  (2)  Sabaku,  (3)  Sakoku,  (4)  Kaiko,  (5) 
Kobu-gattai,  (6)  Fukko,  (7)  Ishin.  These  represent  in  reality 
the  seven  currents  of  thought,  so  to  speak,  which  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  prevailed  in  Japan,  and  in  the  fusion  of  these  currents, 
after  the  numberless  checks  and  impediments  that  were  ascribablc 
to  the  political  vicissitudes  of  the  age,  we  have  the  Japan  of 
to-day.  Amongst  these  currents  the  first  five  more  especially 
prevailed  before  1868,  which  w’as  the  year  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Imperial  regime,  and  the  last  two  after  that  year. 

Now,  “  Kinno  ”  means  “  fulfilling  one’s  duty  to  the  Emperor  ”  ; 
“  Sabaku  ”  means  “supporting  the  Bakufu,  i.e.,  the  government 
of  the  Shogun,  w'ho  was  the  military  head  of  the  house  of  Toku- 
gawa.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  original  signification  of  Bakufu 
was  “  the  headquarters  of  a  generalissimo.”  The  simple  significa¬ 
tion  of  Shogun  is  “a  leader  of  an  army  ” — a  general ;  but  in  the 
case  under  our  consideration  “generalissimo”  is  perhaps  the 
more  appropriate  title,  because  in  this  case  “  Shogun”  was  but 
an  abbreviation  of  Tai-Shogun,  which  is  the  precise  equivalent  of 
“generalissimo.”  The  nearest  terms  w'e  can  give  in  English, 
therefore,  to  “  Kinno  ”  and  “  Sabaku  ”  would  be  Imperialism  and 
Militarism.  They  were  the  main  opposing  currents  which  had 
animated  the  Japanese,  heart  and  soul,  for  some  fifteen  years 
prior  to  1868,  and  had  been  productive  of  manifestations,  often 
in  a  most  acute  form,  though  their  origin  and  growth  were  of 
more  remote  date.  In  other  wnrds,  the  question  at  issue  was  to 
decide  which  of  two — the  Imperial  Court  at  Kioto  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Shogun  at  Yedo  (now  Tokio) — should  gain  the 
ascendency  and  govern  the  country.  It  was  in  reality  a  vital 
question,  having  its  roots  deep  down  in  the  very  foundations  of 
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the  organisation  of  Japan.  Concurrently  with  these  two  modes  of 
thought  there  existed  two  others,  which  were  likewise  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  one  another,  namely,  “  Sakoku,”  which  meant  “closing 
the  country,’’  and  “Kaiko,”  which  implied  “opening  the  ports 
to  foreign  trade.’’  The  former  was  sometimes  called  “Sako,’’ 
which  meant,  closing  the  ports,  being,  of  course,  the  same  thing 
as  “  closing  the  country,’’  and  in  this  form  it  was  often  coupled 
with  “  Joi,’’  i.e.,  expelling  the  barbarians,  or  “  Joi,’’  alone,  was 
often  used  in  place  of  “Sakoku.”  “Kaiko”  was  sometimes 
called  “  Kaikoku,”  w’hich  means  “  opening  the  country,”  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  “  Sakoku.”  Let  us  term  them  in  English  “  anti¬ 
opening”  and  “pro-opening.”  These  two  issues  had  to  be  de¬ 
finitely  decided,  one  way  or  the  other,  with  regard  to  Japan’s 
external  attitude. 

The  relative  positions  of  these  four  currents  constitute  the 
most  interesting,  and  yet,  to  outsiders,  most  puzzling 
features  of  that  period  of  Japan’s  history.  Broadly  speaking. 
Militarism  and  the  pro-opening  propagandism  were  usually  ranged 
on  one  side  in  antagonism  to  Imperialism  and  the  anti-opening 
propagandism,  but  they  were  not  necessarily  so  throughout.  It 
was  the  Shogun’s  Government  that  had  to  deal  with  foreign 
Powers,  and  wdiich  acceded  to  their  demands  as  respects  opening 
the  country  to  foreign  trade.  It  felt,  no  doubt,  that  a  greater  and 
more  immediate  responsibility,  in  regard  to  emergencies  which 
might  arise,  would  be  incurred  in  refusing  these  demands,  and 
therefore  yielded  to  external  pressure.  It  naturally  followed 
that  those  who  favoured  Militarism  were  also  generally  to  be 
found  on  the  side  of  the  pro-opening  propagandists.  It  did  not, 
how’ever,  follow  that  because  one  supported  the  existing  system 
of  Militarism,  as  a  domestic  polity,  he  should  also  advocate  open¬ 
ing  the  country ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  many  among  the 
adherents  of  the  Shogunate  who  did  not  like  the  idea  of  seeing 
the  country  thrown  open  under  humiliating  conditions,  under  the 
menace,  as  it  were,  of  foreign  bayonets.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Imperial  Court  at  Kioto  w'as  from  time  immemorial  considered 
almost  sacred,  and  it  was  natural  enough,  in  those  days,  that 
the  Court,  with  its  nobles,  should  take  a  certain  pride  in  its  seclu¬ 
sion  and  in  the  country  being  free  from  any  foreign  interference, 
and  thus  its  avowed  desire  was  to  keep  foreigners  at  a  distance. 
Hence  the  supporters  of  the  Imperial  cause  generally  espoused 
the  anti-opening  propaganda.  But  it  did  not  necessarily  follow, 
among  Imperialists  at  large,  that  because  a  man  longed  to  see 
the  Imperial  authority  resuscitated  and  the  country  consolidated, 
that  he  should  close  his  eyes  to  the  advantages  which  might 
accrue  from  foreign  intercourse,  nor  that  he  should  blind  himself 
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to  the  dangers  which  might  arise  from  an  attempt  to  stem  the 
irresistible  tide  that  was  setting  in,  as  exemplified  in  the  advent 
of  foreign  fleets. 

There  was  another  current,  which  went  by  the  denomination 
of  “  Kobugattai,”  which  implied  an  intimate  relationship  and 
harmonious  understanding  between  the  Court  and  the  Shogunate, 

“  Kobu”  signifying  the  Court  and  Shogunate,  and  “  gattai”  sig¬ 
nifying  a  perfect  unity,  as  it  were.  We  might  call  this  propa¬ 
ganda  the  “harrnonism.”  The  idea  of  this  propaganda  was  that 
it  would  be  better  for  the  country  could  some  cordial  understand¬ 
ing  be  established  betw^een  the  Court  and  the  Shogunate,  and 
that  efforts  should  be  directed  tow^ard  the  maintenance  of  the 
country’s  position  as  to  exterior  concerns.  The  views  of  the 
harmonists  on  this  latter  point  were  mainly  in  favour  of  main¬ 
taining  amicable  intercourse  with  foreign  Powers,  though  this 
did  not  necessarily  and  absolutely  follow.  Harrnonism,  however, 
did  not,  after  all,  amount  to  much  more  than  a  sort  of  opportun¬ 
ism — a  mere  patching-up  of  matters  in  conformity  with  temporary 
expediencies,  so  that  this  current  of  opinion  did  not  exercise 
so  great  an  influence  on  the  nation’s  future  as  did  some  others. 

Such  was  the  admixture  of  the  currents  of  thought  at  a  time 
when  the  culmination  to  be  finally  attained  w’as  a  matter  of  vital 
importance.  It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  country  was  in 
a  great  commotion,  and  that  the  turmoil  cost  it  innumerable  lives 
and  much  money.  There  were  several  risings  of  impatient 
patriots  against  the  authorities  at  Yedo,  attacks  on  foreigners,  and 
bombardments  of  foreign  ships,  with  counter-bombardments  by 
the  foreign  squadrons  of  our  seaside  towns,  and  desperate  battles 
between  the  Imperialists  and  the  Militarists.  There  were,  more¬ 
over,  many  self-contradictory  acts,  irreconcilable  in  themselves 
save  to  those  whose  studies  have  led  them  to  thoroughly  appreciate 
the  unique  conditions  due  to  the  then  existing  commixture  of 
interests.  No  one  at  the  time  could  predict  the  ultimate  outcome 
of  all  this,  of  course,  but  the  only  solution  of  the  problem  lay  in  a 
unification  of  the  Imperialistic  and  the  pro-opening  propaganda. 
It  was  beyond  doubt  that  the  country  needed  to  be  consolidated 
and  made  as  powerful  as  possible  in  order  to  sustain  its  independ¬ 
ence  against  exterior  pressures,  and,  for  the  realisation  of  this 
end.  Imperialism  was  the  only  commendable  propaganda.  But 
Imperialism  in  union  wdth  the  anti-opening  propaganda  was 
neither  practical  nor  feasible.  It  must  be  reconciled  with  the 
pro-opening  propaganda,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  then  ranged 
on  the  side  of  the  Militarism.  There  arose  at  this  crisis,  I  am 
thankful  to  say,  men  amongst  the  Imperialists  who  began  to 
perceive  this  paramount  necessity ;  neither  was  there  lacking  a 
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similar  element  among  the  supporters  of  the  Shogunate.  But  on 
this  some  further  explanation  is  necessary. 

First,  as  to  the  relative  position  of  the  Emperor  and  Shogun. 
In  the  early  days  it  was  usual  for  foreigners  to  speak  of  the 
former  as  the  spiritual  head  of  Japan,  and  of  the  latter  as  the 
temporal  head.  This  was  not  correct  according  to  our  notions, 
as  is  now  tolerably  well-known.  The  Emperor  was  all  in  all — 
the  real  Sovereign  of  the  country.  He  was  always  the  fountain 
of  honour ;  and  only  the  administrative  authority  was  entrusted  to 
the  hands  of  the  Shogun.  This  fact  was  at  all  times  fully  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  followers  of  the  Shogunate  themselves.  Hence,  even 
among  the  staunchest  adherents  of  the  Shogun,  to  wrest  the 
sovereignty  of  the  country  from  the  Emperor  and  confer  it  upon 
the  person  of  the  Shogun  was  out  of  the  question,  even  though 
it  were  for  the  sake  of  consolidating  the  country  against  foreign 
intrusions.  They  dare  not  contemplate  such  a  sacrilegious  crime, 
and  the  only  thing  they  desired  was  the  continuation  and  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  administrative  power  of  the  Shogun.  The  advo¬ 
cacy  of  the  resuscitation  of  the  Imperial  authority,  moreover,  had 
been  growing  for  many  decades,  irrespective  of  foreign  concerns, 
and  the  growth  of  that  notion  meant  a  proportionate  diminution 
of  the  authority  of  the  Shogunate  Government.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  last  Shogun,  Iveiki,  himself,  who  exercised  great  influ¬ 
ence  even  before  he  became  Shogun,  was  a  person  who  had  the 
keenest  possible  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  Imperial  Court.  He  was 
a  scion  of  the  Mito  branch  of  the  Tokugaw’a  family,  and  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  house  of  the  Prince  of  Mito,  though 
descended  from  lyeyasu,  the  first  Shogun  of  the  Tokugawa  line, 
was  most  loyal  to  the  Court,  and  had  been  one  of  the  greatest 
instruments  in  the  revival  of  the  Imperial  cause.  Young  Keiki, 
at  the  age  of  eleven,  succeeded  the  house  of  Hitotsubashi,  another 
branch  of  the  Tokugawa  family.  There  were  six  among  numerous 
branches  of  the  Tokugawa  family  which  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  supplying  a  successor  in  case  of  default  of  a  direct  heir  to  the 
reigning  line  of  Shoguns,  and  Hitotsubashi  was  one  of  the  six. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  Keiki  was  one  day  deeply  impressed — I 
have  it  on  the  very  best  authority — by  his  father’s  injunction  to 
the  following  effect  : — “You  may,’’  said  the  old  Prince  of  Mito 
to  his  son,  “  one  day  chance  to  be  the  Shogun.  You  have,  how¬ 
ever,  to  bear  one  thing  in  your  mind,  and  it  is  this  :  should  any 
crisis  ever  occur  in  which  the  interests  of  the  Imperial  Court  and 
those  of  the  Yedo  Government  arrive  at  such  a  pitch  that  they 
cannot  co-exist,  you  must  pay  primary  attention  to  those  of  the 
Imperial  Court.  It  is  the  only  way  to  fulfil  your  duty  to  the 
Emperor,  and  thus  only  will  you  be  acting  in  keeping  with  the 
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best  traditions  of  our  family.”  Keiki’s  thoughts  were  ever  alive 
to  this  teaching  of  his  father,  who  was  in  his  way  a  great  man 
and  a  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  history  of  his  time.  Keiki 
is  often  condemned  by  casual  observers  as  having  been  lacking 
in  decision  and  courage  in  his  latter  days,  but  here  is  the  clue 
to  his  actions,  and  it  should  go  a  long  way  to  dispose  of  that 
accusation.  Napoleon  III.  burnt  his  fingers  in  the  latter  days  of 
the  Tokugawa  regime,  when  he  directed  his  thoughts  to  the  Far 
Eastern  politics  on  the  assumption  that  the  relative  positions  of 
Japanese  Imperialism  and  Militarism  were  something  like  those 
of  the  Imperialism  and  Eoyalism  of  his  own  country,  i.e.,  a  rivalry 
of  two  factions  that  were  on  an  equal  footing. 

As  to  foreign  relations,  the  Government  of  the  Shogun,  being 
no  longer  able  to  resist  the  exterior  pressure ,  signed  treaties  before 
they  could  get  the  Imperial  sanction,  on  the  excuse  that  it  was 
within  the  competency  of  the  Shogun’s  authority  by  virtue  of  the 
administrative  powers  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Emperor.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Japanese  at  large,  especially  in  those  of  the  Imperialists, 
his  functions  were  not  so  regarded.  In  their  view  the  Shogun’s 
act  constituted  a  usurpation  of  the  Imperial  prerogative,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  it  w’as  not  viewed  as  a  final  and  irrevocable  arrange¬ 
ment.  It  is  remarkable  to  notice  that  even  the  Shogun’s  officials, 
who  negotiated  these  treaties,  must  have  felt  some  delicacy  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  for  the  title  of  these  treaties  had  at  the 
top  an  extra  word  in  the  Japanese  text — Kari  =  temporary  or  pro¬ 
visional.  I  do  not  remember  how'  it  was  in  the  Western  text.  And 
again,  in  the  stipulation  about  the  privilege  of  despatching  a  Eesi- 
dent  Minister,  the  representative  who  was  to  be  despatched  by 
Japan  was  described  as  ‘‘  a  functionary  who  deals  with  political 
matters  ’  ’ ;  and  those  who  were  to  be  despatched  by  foreign  States 
to  Japan  were  mentioned  simply  by  phonetic  transliteration  as 
”  Diplomatic  Agent.”  Of  course  both  the  nomenclature  and  the 
function  of  different  classes  of  diplomatic  agents  were  unknown 
then  in  Japan,  but  it  is  curious  to  see  one  and  the  same  thing 
differently  expressed.  The  draughtsmen  of  these  documents  had 
evidently  no  other  reason  for  so  doing  than  that  of  evading  all 
possible  criticism.  1  may  also  mention  here  two  other  matters  in 
connection  with  this  subject.  One  is  the  term  Tai-kun,  the 
literal  meaning  of  which  is  “  great  lord.”  Foreigners  thought  it 
was  the  proper  title  of  the  “  temporal  head  ”  of  Japan.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  no  title  at  all.  It  was  a  nomenclature  in¬ 
vented  by  the  partisans  of  the  Shogunate  Government  purposely 
to  obscure  the  exact  position  of  the  Shogun,  although  the  device 
was  not  quite  novel,  inasmuch  as  the  same  term  seems  to  have 
been  at  times  used  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  the  Shogun  with  Korea.  The  otlier  tc'rm  was  the 
appellation  of  “  His  Majesty  ”  used  hy  foreigners  to  designate  the 
Shogun.  It  was  Sir  Harry  l\arkes,  the  British  Minister,  who  first 
perceived  the  absurdity  of  it,  and  substituted,  in  official  docu¬ 
ments,  “His  Highness  ’’  for  it.  All  foreigners  were  under  the 
delusion  that  they  had  done  everything  correctly  and  effectually 
when  they  had  completed  their  dealings  with  the  officials  of  the 
Shogun.  Let  matters  be  as  they  were,  however,  there  was  one 
thing  which  was  certain,  and  that  was  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
anti-opening  propagandists  was  not  feasible,  hence  the  necessity 
of  combining  Imperialism  and  the  pro-opening  propaganda  in  one 
channel,  in  opposition  to  the  other  three  currents  of  Militarism, 
the  Anti-opening  propaganda  and  Harmonism.  It  was  no  easy 
matter.  If  a  Britisher  could  perceive  how  difficult  it  would  be,  at 
this  moment,  were  he  to  be  asked  to  take  the  “  Free  Trade  ” 
doctrine  from  the  Liberals,  and  the  “  Imperialism  ’’  from  the 
Unionists,  and,  amalgamating  them  as  one,  reorganise  the 
British  administrative  and  fiscal  polity  altogether,  then  he 
could  realise  how  much  more  difficult  it  must  have  been  for  the 
Japanese  of  those  days  to  effect  the  combination  and  unifi¬ 
cation  above  described.  Somehow  or  other  things  were  brought 
about,  and  with  the  inauguration  of  the  new  regime  in  1867,  the 
country  was  consolidated  under  the  central  Imperial  Government, 
and  simultaneously  with  it  foreign  relations  were  firmly  and 
definitely  placed  on  the  basis  of  the  jwo-opening  policy,  and  of 
national  progress.  Thus  was  ushered  in  the  Meiji  era.  And, 
moreover,  in  the  course  of  four  years,  as  the  sequel  of  this  great 
reformation,  the  feudal  system  was  totally  abolished  by  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  the  whole  nation,  until  at  last  the  consummation 
of  the  work  was  reached  by  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional 
form  of  government — a  remarkable  history,  at  least  so  regarded 
by  outsiders,  and  one  which  it  is  needless  for  me  to  expatiate  upon 
in  this  article. 

I  cannot,  however,  close  without  explaining  the  two  remaining 
terms,  “  Fukko,’’  and  “  Ishin.’’  They  represented  the  two  great 
currents  of  thought  that  more  especially  manifested  themselves 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Meiji  era.  “  Fukko  ”  means  “  a  return 
to  the  ancient,’’  i.e.,  restoration,  and  “  Ishin  ’’  means  “  thorough 
innovation.’’  The  terms  themselves  represent  two  totally  oppos¬ 
ing  ideas,  but  they  were  very  commonly  used  conjointly  in  almost 
a  similar  manner  as  bread  and  butter  or  milk  and  sugar  are 
employed  in  combination  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  both 
equally  the  motive  power  of  the  new  regime  in  attaining  its  vital 
aims.  The  idea  of  “  Fukko  ’’  was  akin  to  Imperialism,  and  that 
of  “  Ishin  ’’  to  the  doctrine  of  pro-opening.  For  the  furtherance 
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of  the  Imperial  cause  it  was  necessary  to  encourage  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  ancient  spirit,  because  the  full  realisation  of  the  idea 
of  centralising  the  governing  organisation ,  including  the  abolition 
of  feudalism,  and  the  unification  of  army  and  navy  as  well  as  all 
other  public  institutions — could  only  be  thoroughly  accomplished 
by  an  appeal  to  the  ancient  Imperial  regime.  For  the  adoption  of 
a  progressive  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  basis  of  Western 
enlightenment,  it  was  necessary  to  encourage  the  idea  of  innova¬ 
tion,  the  reason  of  which  needs  no  explanation.  But  both  of  these 
currents  of  thought  were  apt  to  be  misused,  and  to  run  to  ex¬ 
tremes.  One  was  apt  to  endeavour  to  revive  matters  and  notions 
which  were  totally  obsolete  and  impracticable,  nay,  even  harmful, 
and  to  despise  things  which  were  comparatively  new,  i.e.,  things 
which  were  not  as  old  as  the  ancient  Imperial  regime ;  whilst  the 
other  was  apt  to  despise  everything  old,  no  matter  how  precious  it 
w’as  from  the  national  point  of  view ,  and  to  endeavour  to  supplant 
it  by  something  new,  no  matter  how  impracticable  or  premature, 
nay,  even  obnoxious,  it  might  be  in  other  respects.  The  real 
Japan  seemed  at  one  time  as  though  it  were  to  be  ground  to 
powder  between  these  two  mill-stones.  It  required  regulating  in 
the  same  fashion  that  an  experienced  engineer  harmonises  negative 
and  positive  forces,  and  regulates  the  proper  motive  power  of  an 
electric  car.  The  task  was  not  an  easy  one,  but  we  have  done 
pretty  well  so  far,  and  the  outcome  is  the  Japan  of  to-day.  There 
remain,  however,  many  more  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  though 
we  are  doing  our  best  to  surmount  them.  The  reform  we  have 
so  far  accomplished ,  we  are  told ,  is  a  cause  of  displeasure  to  some 
Occidentals,  but  our  effort  is  sincere.  We  demand  that  in  the 
face  of  Supreme  Heaven  justice  shall  be  done,  and  that  our  little 
merits,  as  well  as  our  great  demerits,  shall  be  fairly  recognised. 

SUYEMATSU. 


THE  LIMITS  OF  JAPANESE  CAPACITY. 


War  throws  an  incomparable  light  upon  the  psychology  of  peoples, 
and  in  this  respect  the  struggle  in  the  Far  East  is  gradually  un¬ 
folding  the  solution  of  a  racial  problem  among  the  most  remark¬ 
able  ever  presented  to  the  study  of  mankind.  The  more  obvious 
compensations  for  the  evils  of  war  lie  in  the  self-sacrifice  it  com¬ 
pels,  in  the  sterner  standard  of  duty  it  imposes,  even  upon  lax 
races,  in  the  stimulus  it  applies  to  all  the  powers  of  a  nation. 
Hence  the  frequency  with  which  a  great  efflorescence  of  art  and 
thought  is  found  to  accompany  or  follow  a  great  epoch  of  arms. 

It  is  not  only  that  all  combatants,  as  we  see  upon  both  sides  in 
Manchuria,  are  easily  raised  above  themselves  in  presence  of  the 
supreme  emergencies  of  human  existence.  The  whole  character 
of  a  nation  may  be  corrected  by  a  defeat  which  exposes  its  defi¬ 
ciencies,  but  inflicts  no  vital  injury.  The  effective  ability,  as  w’ell 
as  the  ambition  of  a  victorious  race,  may  be  permanently  widened 
and  increased  by  the  conquests,  displaying  for  the  first  time  in 
the  field  the  full  measure  of  its  relative  capacity.  But  the  gain 
to  the  progress  of  the  world’s  thought  from  the  crude  barbarities 
of  bloodshed  as  a  political  method,  lies  above  all  in  the  psycho¬ 
logical  revelation  that  always  accompanies  an  epoch-making  cam¬ 
paign — in  the  deepened  knowledge  of  national  character,  with 
closer  estimate  of  the  real  forces  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  affairs.  Any  war  affording  a  thorough  demonstration  of 
this  kind  is  likely  to  avert  many.  Had  the  Boers  understood  the 
mould  of  British  character  beforehand,  the  South  African  struggle 
would  have  been  avoided.  The  material  and  moral  resources  dis¬ 
played  by  this  country  in  that  struggle  profoundly  modified  some 
Continental  views,  and  removed  from  the  British  Empire  for  the 
time  some  grave  and  pressing  dangers.  Could  Kussia  have  ac¬ 
quired  during  a  decade  of  peace  the  respect  for  the  Japanese 
people  which  has  been  driven  into  her  by  nine  months  of  war,  the 
former  Power  wmuld  have  submitted  to  a  territorial  adjustment 
upon  the  mainland,  and  there  would  have  been  no  conflict. 

While  the  push  of  pike  remains  the  only  means  of  proving  from 
time  to  time  the  true  relation  of  political  forces,  every  w’ar,  well 
observed,  ought  to  be  as  important  to  the  historian  and  politician 
as  are  the  experiments  of  the  laboratory  to  the  chemist.  From 
that  point  of  view  the  lessons  of  the  combat  in  the  Far  East  are  of 
an  interest  unparalleled.  What  the  real  military  power  of  Eussia 
might  he  under  modern  conditions  has  been  one  of  the  most  un- 
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certain  and  obscure  factors  in  the  international  problem.  Japan, 
up  to  the  moment  of  the  present  war,  was  an  unknown  and 
unfathomable  force.  The  extent  of  her  ability  to  cope  with  the 
white  nations  could  not  have  been  approximately  certain  even  to 
herself.  Nothing  but  the  clash  of  arms  could  have  plucked  the 
heart  out  of  a  national  mystery  now'  proved  to  have  enclosed  the 
most  formidable  military  meaning  revealed  since  the  rise  of  Prussia. 
Japan  has  been  the  “  x  ”  of  the  international  equation.  The 
question  is  w  hether  the  course  of  events  ahead  enables  us  to  trans¬ 
late  the  unknown  quantity,  upon  Napoleon’s  method  of  percentage 
calculation,  into  some  tolerably  definite  numerical  equivalent. 

That  a  new'  and  permanent  Great  Power  has  appeared  upon  the 
scene  of  weltpolitik  may  be  taken  for  granted  at  the  outset,  in 
order  to  remove  misconception.  But  every  Pow'er  known  has 
limits.  The  practical  question  now'  in  the  case  of  Japan  is,  what 
are  the  probable  character  and  degree  of  her  limits?  Every  man 
readily  agrees  that  he  has  faults,  but  is  less  willing  to  recognise 
them  when  they  are  particularised.  In  this  inquiry  it  will  ob¬ 
viously  not  do  to  admit  that  the  Japanese  are  not  perfection,  while 
denying  the  existence  of  any  defect  attributed  to  them  in  detail. 
In  the  case  of  the  ally  of  this  country  any  criticism  which  attempts 
to  be  discriminating  must  be  delicate.  But  if  we  recognise  that  all 
speculation  at  the  present  stage  must  be  balanced  and  tentative, 
an  examination  of  this  kind  can  be  considered  neither  premature 
nor  invidious,  and  it  has  indeed  become  a  political  necessity  for 
all  sane  thinkers  upon  foreign  affairs  to  penetrate  tow'ards  some¬ 
thing  like  reality  through  the  clouds  of  hyperbole  and  prejudice 
in  which  most  British  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  com¬ 
batants  tends  to  w'rap  the  truth.  The  unmeasured  panegyric  of 
Japanese  qualities  can  represent  by  itself  nothing  like  the  truth. 
As  no  man  ever  w^as  so  w'ise  as  Daniel  Webster  looked,  no  nation 
ever  could  be  so  great  as  Japan  is  painted.  There  can  be  no 
serious  psychology  in  theories  of  perfection  about  men  or  nations. 
When  we  choose  to  regard  the  war  as  a  struggle  between  an  Asia¬ 
tic  Ariel  and  a  Slav  Caliban,  we  are  profoundly  unjust  towards 
Russia,  and  we  must  be  superficial  about  Japan.  Whatever  our 
allies  may  be,  they  are  not,  in  the  words  once  applied  to  the 
Greek  ideal  in  sculpture,  “mortal  gods.”  In  certain  aspects  of 
national  and  individual  training  they  are,  it  is  plain,  considerably 
in  advance  of  any  white  people,  and  to  their  methods  of  develop¬ 
ing  will  and  skill  considerable  attention  will  be  given  by  the 
West,  if  it  is  wise.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Japanese  spirit  tends, 
upon  the  w'hole,  to  harden  a  people,  w'hile  Western  materialism 
so  obviously  and  peFilously  tends  to  soften  the  peoples,  then  the 
increasing  pressure  of  Dai  Nippon  must  be  of  inestimable  advan- 
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tage  in  the  long  run  to  the  white  world  and  the  future  of  civilisa¬ 
tion.  That  strength  must  call  forth  strength  is  the  invariable 
law,  as  the  Spartans  knew,  when  they  avoided  fighting  too  often 
with  the  same  people.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  Napoleon 
created  the  forces  which  overthrew  them.  They  called  into  life 
all  round  them  powers  of  defence  and  attack,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  remained  latent.  The  dominating  danger  compacted 
coalitions  w'hich  no  less  urgent  agency  could  have  formed  or 
held  together.  This  law,  that  the  abuse  of  aggressive  strength 
calls  forth  the  resisting  power  by  which  it  is  first  arrested  and 
then  conquered ,  is  what  will  always  prevent  the  world  from  becom¬ 
ing  the  prey  of  one  people,  even  though  that  people  were  the 
Chinese,  directed  by  Japanese  nerve  and  brain.  The  Yellow 
Peril,  if  it  showed  the  slightest  serious  sign  of  becoming  a  reality, 
would  be  met,  as  tbe  present  writer  has  frequently  maintained,  by 
white  solidarity;  and  the  white  world  for  at  least  another  hundred 
years  will  be  infinitely  better  able  to  mobilise  superior  forces  and 
to  strike  concentrated  blows.  Apart  from  all  considerations  so 
remote,  it  seems  already  apparent  that  as  there  is  a  shadow  side 
as  well  as  an  exceedingly  bright  side  to  Japanese  character,  there 
are,  at  least,  some  directions  in  which  the  Japanese  type  of  intel¬ 
lect,  however  highly  developed  in  its  own  kind,  does  not  reach  the 
highest  level  of  white  ability. 

In  war  the  total  power  developed  by  a  nation  is  the  sum  of 
elements — material,  moral,  and  mental.  Organisation — char¬ 
acter — leadership — these  factors  are  clearly  distinguishable  in 
their  kind  one  from  another.  They  are  combined  for  every 
people,  and  they  appear  in  every  war  in  very  different  proportions. 
An  equilibrium  of  power  may  be  established  by  or  against  an 
antagonist  by  a  country  greatly  superior  in  any  single  one  of 
the  three  factors,  though  inferior  in  either  or  both  of  the  other 
two.  Every  sort  of  preponderance  in  the  merest  material  advan¬ 
tage,  in  the  relative  number  of  men,  and  the  relative  weight  of 
artillery,  tells  heavily  in*  the  scales.  These  platitudes  are  re¬ 
peated  because  in  the  excessive  idealism  with  which  Japan  is 
regarded  there  is  an  evident  tendency  to  forget  them.  We  are 
sometimes  told  that  Providence  is  on  the  side  of  the  big  batta¬ 
lions,  which  means  nothing  more  than  that  to  have  a  superiority 
of  numbers  is  one  kind  of  advantage.  We  are  told  at  other  times 
that  applied  intellect,  in  the  shape  of  scientific  preparation  of 
plans  and  means,  will  prove  henceforth  to  be  the  commanding 
quality.  This,  again,  is  only  one  of  the  assets,  though  a  great 
one.  Superior  hardness  of  character  in  one  side  will  neutralise 
a  good  deal  of  purely  intellectual  superiority %ipon  the  other,  as 
history  has  proved  from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  will  continue 
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to  prove.  Roman  will  always  beat  Greek,  just  as  the  Boer  char¬ 
acter  could  only  be  battled  down  by  extraordinary  efforts  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  force  we  should  have  needed  to  subdue  a 
race  similarly  situated  and  equipped,  but  of  more  plastic  clay. 
Of  late,  however,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  swing  towards 
another  extreme,  and  we  are  told  that  the  moral  qualities  always 
prevail  in  war.  But  this  also  is  not  true.  Superior  morale 
always  counts,  but  it  would  be  pure  nonsense,  as  well  as  pure 
idealism,  to  say  that  it  prevails  unless  it  wdelds  a  certain  degree 
of  material  power,  and  is  guided  in  the  manipulation  of  that 
power  by  adequate  intelligence.  The  material,  the  moral,  the  men¬ 
tal  elements  all  work  together,  and  a  serious  deficiency  in  anyone 
of  them  may  be  compensated  by  an  advantage  in  the  others.  We 
may  sum  up  a  question  which  has  the  most  important  bearing 
upon  the  future  of  army  reform  in  this  country,  by  asserting  that 
the  relative  performances  of  nations  in  war  depend  upon  several 
things,  measurable  in  most  cases  beforehand,  and  upon  one 
w’hich  is  not  moasurable — national  resources.  National  char¬ 
acter,  national  organisation,  can  generally  be  estimated  in 
advance.  In  the  case  of  Japan,  before  the  present  war,  adequate 
data  were  wanting  even  upon  those  heads,  and  have  been 
supplied  by  the  w^ar  itself.  But  there  is  a  fourth  factor,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  resources,  preparation,  and  character,  and  that  factor  is 
the  incalculable  one  least  dependent  upon  formal  organisation- 
leadership.  Following  the  lines  of  this  analysis,  it  may  be 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  more  discriminating  view  of  the  military 
contrast  between  Russia  and  Japan  than  could  have  been  formed 
some  months  ago. 

What  light  has  been  throwm  by  the  nine  months’  struggle  upon 
the  psychology  of  the  Tsardom?  In  this  respect  the  w^ar,  indeed, 
has  given  us  no  new'  lessons,  but  it  has  done  something  well-nigh 
as  interesting.  It  has  restored  a  view  of  Russian  character  re¬ 
peatedly  enforced  by  some  of  the  greatest  pages  of  modern 
European  history,  but  long  lost  to  sight,  if  w'e  are  to  judge  by  the 
general  tone  of  the  military  criticism  in  this  country,  often  show¬ 
ing  itself  strangely  defective  in  the  historical  and  political  sense. 
The  present  writer  has  maintained  for  some  years  in  the  pages 
of  this  Review,  that  Russia  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  relatively 
weak  Power.  This  opinion,  so  rarely  held  a  short  time  ago,  so 
completely  demonstrated  now,  was  advanced  in  support  of  the 
contention  that  Russia  ought  not  to  be  so  much  feared  by  British 
policy,  and  for  that  reason  should  be  at  once  more  firmly  and 
more  generously  dealt  with.  We  might  have  asserted  our  will 
not  to  be  ignored  either  in  Asia  or  in  the  Far  East;  and  our 
determination  not  to  allow  advisable  changes  to  be  carried  out  in 
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a  manner  injnrious  to  our  prestige ;  while  at  the  same  time  show’- 
ing  ourselves  prepared  to  make  bold  concessions  as  part  of  a  settle¬ 
ment  by  consent.  That  is  the  policy  which  w'e  ought  to  have 
adopted  towards  St.  Petersburg  in  the  past.  It  is  the  policy 
which  we  shall  be  compelled  to  pursue  in  the  future,  and  sooner 
than  is  commonly  imagined.  But  the  remarkable  fact  in  this 
connection  is  the  strange  inconsistency  which  appears  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Russophobe  school  of  public  opinion ,  and  especially 
of  its  military  section.  When  a  few  still  small  voices  began  to 
suggest  that  the  Tsardom  w’as  relatively  weaker  for  aggressive 
purposes  at  all  points  of  its  frontier  than  it  had  ever  been  before, 
traditional  military  opinion  declared,  with  something  like 
the  emphasis  of  the  parade-ground,  that  Russian  power  was  a 
nightmare.  But  w’e  are  now  told  by  the  very  same  exponents 
of  extreme  anti-Muscovite  sentiment,  that  they  have alw'ays  known 
Russian  power  to  be  a  myth.  This,  it  will  be  agreed,  is  per¬ 
plexing.  But  “  the  hot- water  school,”  if  w’e  may  coin  a  name 
not  less  convenient  than  that  of  the  ”  blue- water  school,”  now 
goes  further  than  realistic  but  sympathetic  students  of  Slav  con¬ 
ditions  ever  did.  Not  only  do  they  now  agree  (sincerely  believing 
themselves,  indeed,  to  have  been  always  of  that  opinion)  that 
Russia  is  a  weak  pow’er  for  aggressive  purposes.  They  appear 
to  maintain  that  the  military  force  of  the  autocracy  is  con¬ 
temptible  for  all  purposes.  This,  if  true,  would  be  extremely 
uncomplimentary  to  the  Japanese,  as  heavily  discounting  all  the 
merit  of  their  victories. 

The  under-estimate  of  the  resisting  power  of  the  Tsardom 
which  has  lately  prevailed  is  little  less  absurd,  perhaps  little  less 
dangerous,  than  the  theory  which  preposterously  over-rated  the 
actual  force  behind  Russian  aggression.  Events  themselves  have 
reminded  us  of  the  real  factor  by  which  Russia  has  alw'ays  been, 
and  remains,  formidable.  In  the  first  point,  that  of  material 
resources,  so  far  as  they  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  theatre 
of  war,  she  cannot  reckon  upon  possessing  any  ultimate 
superiority  over  her  rival.  Japan  will  put  man  for  man  in  the 
field  up  to  the  end ,  and  in  the  matter  of  money  will  trust  to  close 
economy  and  unflinching  patriotism.  The  one  material  point  in 
which  Russia  wdll  develop  the  advantage  more  and  more  is  in 
artillery.  Providence  is,  perhaps,  less  generally  on  the  side  of 
the  big  battalions  than  of  the  best  and  the  most  guns. 
But  the  comparative  value  of  the  artillery  asset  for  the 
purpose  of  piercing  the  mountain  barrier  now  in  Japanese 
hands  has  yet  to  be  shown.  This,  however,  as  we  have 
said,  is  the  single  respect  in  which  Russia  may  count 
upon  a  permanent  and  increasing  superiority  of  material  re- 
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sources.  In  regard  to  the  second  point,  that  of  military  organi¬ 
sation,  it  must  be  considered  by  universal  testimony  as  hope¬ 
lessly  bad.  Even  friendly  observers  have  shown  that  General 
Kuropatkin’s  task  has  been  heart-breaking.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  efficiency  he  has  had  to  w’ork  a  wretched  machine  against 
a  magnificent  machine.  As  distinctly  as  the  censorship  has  per¬ 
mitted,  observers  at  the  Russian  headquarters  have  described 
General  Kuropatkin’s  army  as  a  mass  of  incompetent  officers  and 
stupid  troops,  who  have  also  been  inferior  in  numbers  to  their 
enemy  throughout  the  campaign.  The  average  Russian  officer 
unmistakably  emerges  from  the  records  of  this  war  as  the  same 
expansive,  sanguine,  versatile,  and  perfunctory  being  depicted  by 
Tolstoi  in  the  pages  of  “War  and  Peace,’’  and  sketched  from 
the  life  by  the  correspondents  of  a  generation  earlier  in  the 
Russo-Turkish  war.  More  than  any  other  officers  in  the  world, 
these  gentlemen  are  apt  to  turn  a  camp  into  a  casino.  In  the 
Balkans  they  were  riotous  pianists,  polyglot  vocalists;  in 
especially  exhilarated  moments  they  drank  champagne,  holding 
the  bottle  between  their  teeth.  Moltke  based  his  belief  in  the 
inherent  military  superiority  of  the  German  Empire  upon  the 
opinion  that  no  country  would  ever  equal  Prussia  in  her  corps  of 
officers.  Borrowing  the  irony  of  Hannibal’s  reply  to  Antiochus, 
we  can  safely  say  that  no  country  is  likely  to  equal  Russia  in  her 
corps  of  officers. 

Light-headed  officers  and  hopelessly  heavy-headed  ranks  are 
no  new  disadvantages  in  Russia’s  contests  with  other  Powers. 
But  they  have  been  combined,  in  this  instance,  with  the  unpre¬ 
cedented  strategical  disadvantage  of  depending  upon  a  single- 
track  railway  against  an  enemy  possessing  the  complete  com¬ 
mand  of  the  enveloping  sea  and  incomparably  greater  liberty  of 
movement.  With  the  superior  morale,  the  superior  organisation, 
the  superior  numbers,  and  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  strate¬ 
gical  opportunity  and  initiative  upon  the  side  of  the  Japanese, 
why  has  not  General  Kuropatkin  been  destroyed?  Upon  all  the 
persuasive  theories  six  months  ago  of  the  ablest  and  fairest 
critics  throughout  Europe  his  only  chance  of  escaping  the  fate 
of  the  Master  of  the  Raven,  “  whom  unmerciful  disaster  followed 
fast  and  followed  faster,’’  lay  in  beating  a  determined  retreat 
before  the  main  force  of  his  enemy  could  approach  within  striking 
distance.  General  Kuropatkin,  however,  has  preferred  to  contest 
every  inch  of  the  way.  He  launched  General  Stackelberg  upon 
an  expedition  towards  Port  Arthur  which  seemed  an  act  of  strate¬ 
gical  insanity.  Then  he  remained  south  to  cover  General 
Stackelberg’s  retreat,  and  saved  that  situation  in  the  teeth  of  all 
presumption.  The  Russian  Commander-in-Chief  lingered  in 
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positions  that  his  advancing  enemy  could  turn  at  pleasure,  until 
his  delay  seemed  suicide.  The  world  was  ready  to  cry,  “  Too 
late,”  but  in  each  case  it  was  the  pessimistic  speculator  even  of 
the  reasonable  experts  that  proved  premature.  Falling  back 
stage  by  stage  to  the  north,  he  retarded  the  enemy’s  operations 
to  the  utmost  extent  feasible,  secured  time  for  Russia  to  hurry 
forces  to  the  front,  neutralised  more  and  more  the  advantage 
possessed  by  the  Island-Empire  at  the  outset,  in  respect  of  readi¬ 
ness  for  action  ;  inflicted  upon  the  Japanese  from  first  to  last 
losses  equal  to  his  own ;  fairly  foiled  the  effort  to  enclose  him  ; 
slipped  out  of  the  toils  once  more  at  the  last  moment,  and  reduced 
the  expected  climax  of  the  Japanese  campaign  to  something 
perilously  near  an  anti-climax.  There  is  evidently  something  to 
be  explained  here.  In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  defects  of 
Russian  morale,  organisation,  and  strategical  position  after  the 
loss  of  the  sea — in  spite  of  all  the  unrivalled  combination  of 
qualities  attributed  to  the  Japanese  army,  and  all  the  accumulated 
incapacity  weighing  upon  his  own.  General  Kuropatkin  did,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  escape  destruction,  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the 
law  and  the  voices  of  the  prophets.  Why? 

The  situation  is  so  little  new  that  the  answer  has  probably  been 
given  more  than  once  during  a  century  and  a  half.  It  cannot  be 
altogether  an  accident  that  typical  battles  like  Zorndorf,  Borodino, 
and  Liao-yang,  fought  otherwise  under  the  most  diverse  circum 
stances  conceivable,  should  show  such  an  extraordinary  family 
resemblance  to  each  other  in  their  courses  and  results,  and  should 
be  so  exceedingly  unlike  most  other  great  battles  in  which  Rus¬ 
sians  have  not  happened  to  be  engaged.  Frederick,  Napoleon, 
and  Marshal  Oyama  have  all  had  in  turn  precisely  similar  experi¬ 
ences  with  the  same  nation — a  bloody  and  obstinate  action  expected 
upon  the  attacking  side  to  be  decisive,  but  ending  with  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  losses  for  the  victors  and  with  the  minimum  of  results. 
The  brilliant  captain  who  had  struck  down  France  at  Rossbach- 
in  the  fatal  field  which  destroyed  once  for  all  the  prestige  of  the 
old  regime — and  who  had  turned  to  crush  Austria  at  Leuthen, 
swung  northwards  to  measure  himself  for  the  first  time  against 
a  Russian  army.  It  w’as  amorphous,  barbarous,  dull,  less  efficient, 
in  all  technical  aspects,  by  comparison  with  the  Prussians  than 
are  the  Tsar’s  armies  in  Manchuria  by  comparision  with  the 
•Tapanese.  Frederick  was  full  of  high  contempt  for  this  clumsy 
foe.  “  If  your  Majesty  ever  makes  trial  of  them,”  said  Keith, 
who  knew’  his  Slavs  well,  “your  Majesty  will  alter  that  opinion.” 
It  was,  indeed,  profoundly  altered  at  Zorndorf,  and  altered  at 
Kunersdorf  still  further.  The  Russians  stood,  in  both  cases,  to  be 
attacked  within  fortifications.  They  lost  the  first  of  these  en- 
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counters  and  gained  the  second.  In  neither  case  did  they  show 
a  vestige  of  great  aggressive  ability.  But  w'hat  they  did  w^as  to 
oppose  a  block  to  a  razor.  “The  Russians — never  was  such  vis 
inertia  as  theirs  now,”  to  recall  Carlyle’s  characteristic  words. 

“  They  stood  like  sacks  of  clay,  like  oxen  already  dead ;  not  even 
if  you  shot  a  bullet  through  them  would  they  fall  at  once,”  says 
Archenholtz  (an  eye-witness) ,  ‘  ‘  but  seemed  to  be  deliberate  about 
it.”  Their  strategical  position  at  Zorndorf,  according  to  all  reason¬ 
able  calculations,  should  have  been  as  utterly  hopeless  as  any 
ever  known.  But  they  fought  on  with  nothing  of  the  shape  of 
intellectual  direction,  but  wdth  dull,  ponderous,  murderous  tena¬ 
city.  In  the  end,  Fermor  got  away  after  all  in  solid  order  and 
with  all  his  guns ;  and  in  twenty-four  hours  had  taken  up  another 
position  which  made  a  Prussian  pursuit  impracticable.  Let  Car¬ 
lyle  sum  up  the  Liao-yang  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; — 

“  And  this  was  at  last  the  end  of  Zorndorf  battle;  on  the  third  day,  this. 
Was  there  ever  seen  such  a  fight  of  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur !  Theseus, 
rapid,  dexterous,  with  Heaven’s  lightning  in  his  eyes,  seizing  the  Mino¬ 
taur,  lassooing  him  by  the  hinder  foot,  then  by  the  right  horn,  pouring 
steel  and  destruction  into  him,  the  very  dust  darkening  all  the  air. 
Minotaur  refusing  to  die  when  killed ;  tumbling  to  and  fro  upon  its 
Theseus ;  the  two  lugging  and  tugging  and  flinging  one  another  about,  and 
describing  figures  of  ‘  8  ’  round  each  other  before  it  ended.  Minotaur, 
walking  off  on  its  own,  fell  after  all.  It  was  the  bloodiest  battle  of  the 
seven  years’  war;  one  of  the  most  furious  ever  fought.  Must  have  altered 
Friedrich’s  notion  of  the  Russians  when  he  next  comes  to  speak  with 
Keith.” 

Could  any  resemblance  be  much  closer  than  that  between  Posen 
in  September,  1758,  and  Manchuria  in  September,  1904,  as  re¬ 
gards  the  temper  of  the  Russian  defence  and  the  success  of  the 
Russian  retreat?  And  is  it  philosophic  to  suppose  such  a  resem¬ 
blance  accidental  ?  Those  who  think  so  may  be  advised  in  the  next 
place  to  refresh  their  memory  of  the  march  to  Moscow.  When 
Kutusoff  fought  the  battle  of  Borodino  it  was  another  Liao- 
yang.  Napoleon,  relying  upon  his  enemy’s  lack  of  manoeuvring 
pow'er,  threw  aside  his  art,  and,  like  Oku,  hurled  sheer  force 
against  the  enemy’s  entrenchments.  The  result  was  a  pyrrhic 
victory,  in  which  the  French  lost  thirty  thousand  men  and  the  Rus¬ 
sians  over  forty  thousand.  But  Borodino  was  the  bloodiest  battle 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  exactly  as  was  Zorndorf  of  the  Frede- 
rician  wars,  and  just  as  Liao-yang  was  one  of  the  most  murderous 
encounters  of  more  recent  times.  But,  like  Fermor  before,  and 
like  Kuropatkin  since,  Kutusoff  retreated  in  good  order.  Again,  if 
all  this  is  to  be  explained  upon  the  theory  of  mere  coincidence,  it  is 
as  suggestive  as  finding  the  trout  in  the  milk.  There  is  a  weird 
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passage  somewhere  in  Marbot’s  memoirs,  in  which  a  Russian 
column,  escaping  through  the  thick  mist,  is  torn  in  flank  by  a 
French  battery  firing  on  suspicion  for  a  time  into  the  fog.  No 
answering  sound  is  heard,  and  the  guns  relapse  into  silence- 
powder  and  shot  thought  to  have  been  wasted  in  consequence  of  a 
false  alarm.  When  day  struggled  through  the  vapours  the  road 
in  front  of  the  battery  showed  a  bloody  trail  littered  with  dead  and 
wounded  men,  who  fell  without  a  groan.  x411owing  for  IMarbot’s 
irresistible  propensity,  this  anecdote  shows  at  least  that  the  un¬ 
exampled  capacity  of  the  Slav  for  passive  endurance  made  the 
same  impression  upon  the  French  in  1812  as  it  had  previously 
made  upon  the  greatest  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  The  theory  of 
accident,  indeed,  may  be  safely  dismissed.  We  are  evidently  in 
presence  here  of  a  phenomenon,  formidable  indeed,  but  so  inde¬ 
finite  that  the  ablest  antagonists  of  Russia  have  again  and  again 
left  it  out  of  their  calculations.  It  seems  probable  enough  that  in 
this  respect  Japanese  foresight  has  been  at  fault.  They  were 
frankly  amazed  by  the  massive  defence  offered  at  Liao-yang  and 
by  the  success  of  General  Kuropatkin’s  retreat.  Yet  some  of  the 
broadest  lessons  of  European  history  were  only  repeating  them¬ 
selves  in  Manchuria,  and  though  the  Russian  Commander-in- 
Chief’s  tactics  were  consummate  they  ought  not  to  have  been 
unexpected.  The  lessons  of  Zorndorf,  Borodino,  and  Liao-yang 
will  assuredly  be  repeated  in  every  war  in  which  the  Tsardom  is 
engaged  until  she  meets  an  antagonist  who  has  thought  out  a 
method,  not  of  merely  defeating  a  Russian  army  and  pushing  it 
back  one  stage,  but  of  destroying  it  as  MacMahon  and  Bazaine 
were  destroyed.  That  has  never  yet  been  done ;  and  until  that  is 
achieved  the  process  of  waging  against  Russia  victorious  but  in¬ 
decisive  wars  will  remain  tedious,  bloody,  and  expensive. 

The  psychological  secret  of  Russian  military  strength  lies  in 
that  strange  deadweight  inertia  of  temperament  which  can 
neither  be  electrified  nor  demoralised.  Call  it  stupid,  slavish,  un¬ 
wieldy,  apply  to  it  all  the  opprobrious  epithets  you  please,  prove 
that  it  is  ludicrously  contrary  to  all  the  conditions  of  modern 
efficiency — but  the  fact  will  remain,  however  reluctant  may  be 
the  unhistoric  mind  of  the  ordinary  military  expert  to  give  the 
illogical  and  objectionable  thing  its  just  value,  that  a  Russian 
army  upon  the  defensive  is,  under  the  least  promising  circum¬ 
stances,  a  formidable  phenomenon.  In  short,  Russian  “  negative 
morale,"  if  it  is  worthy  of  that  word,  is  quite  as  extraordinary  as 
the  active  morale  of  the  Japanese  troops.  From  this  follows  the 
apparent  paradox  w’hich  is  in  reality  a  logical  outcome  of  the  Slav 
character.  We  have  been  repeatedly  assured  that  if  General 
Kuropatkin’s  forces  w^ere  not  destroyed  physically,  they  must  at 
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least  be  considered  as  morally  ruined  after  Liao-yang,  according 
to  the  law  by  which  all  armies  are  assumed  to  deteriorate  under 
the  discouragement  of  continual  defeat.  That  is  apt  not  to  prove 
true  in  the  case  of  Eussian  armies.  The  contrary  is  apt  to  appear. 
They  react  strongly  under  nothing  less  than  a  very  prolonged 
and  powerful  stimulus,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Port  Arthur; 
and  it  is  certain  from  every  admission  from  observers  on  both 
sides,  that  the  Eussian  army,  receiving  the  incomi^arable  educa¬ 
tion  of  actual  war,  is  slowly  but  steadily  improving  in  efficiency 
after  nine  months  of  defeat.  When  contemporary  history  simply 
underscores  former  history  in  this  fashion,  the  ordinary  reader 
may  safely  be  advised  to  discount  all  military  prophecy  which 
does  not  recognise  that  the  docility,  the  solid  cohesion,  the  fight¬ 
ing  and  marching  endurance,  the  cumulative  resisting  |X)wer  of 
the  Eussian  masses,  constitute  an  immense  asset  in  the  shape  of 
negative  morale. 

If  the  course  of  events  has  enforced  with  singular  clearness  up 
to  the  present  the  historic  distinction  between  the  relative  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  Tsardom  for  aggressive  purposes  and  its  enormous 
power  in  defence,  the  war  has  gradually  suggested  in  the  case 
of  Japan  a  psychological  problem  of  a  strangely  perplexing  and 
altogether  unprecedented  character.  At  the  very  opening  of  the 
struggle  it  seemed  as  though  the  Japanese  services  were  inspired 
by  all  the  qualities.  Now  it  appears  rather  that  they  possess  all 
the  qualities  but  one.  But  the  absence  of  that  one,  should 
further  developments  confirm  the  impression  that  it  is  lacking, 
will  make  a  considerable  difference  to  the  estimate  of  Japanese 
capacity,  and  wdll  make  their  qualities  less  effective  in  combina¬ 
tion  than  the  astonishing  excellence  of  the  separate  elements 
seemed  originally  to  promise.  The  question  is  directly  opposite 
to  that  which  has  already  engaged  us.  We  have  had  to  ask  our¬ 
selves  why,  in  spite  of  unfathomable  inefficiency  in  many  respects, 
the  Eussian  defence  has  not  fared  worse ,  and ,  so  far  from  running 
into  water,  shows  signs  of  turning  into  concrete?  What  we  have 
to  inquire,  in  the  case  of  the  Island-Empire,  is  why  the  apparently 
irresistible  advantages  of  Japan  have  not  proved  altogether  de¬ 
structive  to  the  enemy?  Up  to  the  present,  in  spite  of  possess¬ 
ing  the  finest  fighting  material  in  so  many  obvious  respects,  and 
the  most  complete  organisation  ever  employed  in  the  field,  they 
have  not  touched  the  high-water  mark,  or  anything  approaching 
that  level,  of  Western  achievement  in  war.  This  reflection  be¬ 
comes  the  more  interesting  the  more  it  is  investigated.  The 
Japanese  have  shown  stern  and  punctual  discipline,  which  has 
always  been  the  classic  secret  of  great  armies  and  fleets.  Their 
rank  and  file  have  shown  a  personal  valour  so  brilliant  and  i^eso- 
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lute,  a  contempt  of  death  so  absolute,  yet  so  general,  that  they 
have  in  all  probability  never  been  quite  equalled  in  these  qualities. 
That  signal  courage  is  the  heritage  of  most  races,  civilised  and 
savage,  we  know.  But  “  Nippon  Denji,”  the  ordinary  soldier  of 
Japan,  displays,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  more  than  Victoria-Cross 
quality  of  courage.  That  no  army  has  ever  before  succeeded  in 
raising  the  average  standard  of  fighting  determination  to  such  a 
height  may  be  accepted,  we  think,  as  certain.  This  alone  is  a 
great  thing — a  thing  so  great  as  to  assure  by  itself  the  future  of 
Japan.  The  Mikado’s  officers  are  instructed  men  of  hard  habit, 
who  live  exclusively  for  their  profession.  The  fury  and  tenacity 
of  the  Japanese  attack  are  offensive  energy  incarnate,  and  they 
will  probably  prove  unconquerable  in  defence.  The  Mikado’s 
armies  have  the  rare  luck  of  fighting  a  second  time  over  the 
ground  on  which  they  triumphed  before.  For  ten  years  they  had 
prepared  for  the  present  war  with  meticulous  thoroughness, 
and  they  were  enabled  to  launch  the  results  of  that  preparation 
at  once  upon  the  head  of  an  enemy  full  of  supine  fatuity,  per¬ 
sisting  up  to  the  last  moment  in  an  incredible  arrogance  and 
carelessness.  By  the  midnight  surprise  in  the  first  hour  of  the 
struggle,  the  Japanese  fleet  won  the  control  of  the  sea  at  a  stroke. 
With  unassailable  communications  stretching  between  the  ports 
of  the  island  and  the  ports  of  the  mainland,  the  assailants  were 
broadly  based  upon  sea-power  against  an  enemy  dependent  upon 
a  single  railway  track  running  for  seven  thousand  miles  across 
two  continents  to  the  real  national  source  of  reinforcements  and 
supplies.  Inferior  as  they  were  in  numbers,  as  well  as  in  prepara¬ 
tion,  the  Russians  were  dispersed  from  Harbin  to  the  Yalu,  from 
Newchwang  to  Vladivostok,  upon  the  most  vicious  strategical 
principles.  Japan  possessed  at  the  outset  not  only  sea-power,  but 
a  greater  military  machine,  and  therefore  complete  strategical 
initiative.  Neither  England  nor  any  other  Power  had  ever  pos¬ 
sessed  such  a  combination  of  advantages,  and  no  Power  ever 
laboured  under  a  more  crushing  accumulation  of  disadvantages 
than  that  which  pressed  upon  Russia. 

Military  experts  believed  that  the  Siberian  Railway  would 
break  down.  Russia  would  not  be  able  to  feed  her  armies  by  train, 
and  they  could  not  live  on  the  country.  The  Chunchuses  would 
cut  the  track.  The  bridges  would  be  blown  up.  The  Chinese 
population  of  Manchuria  would  infest  the  theatre  of  war  with  a 
host  of  inscrutable  spies  in  the  service  of  the  Japanese.  That 
nation  had  assimilated  all  the  lessons  of  the  Boer  war  wdth  respect 
to  mobility  and  elastic  tactics.  The  Russians  had  not  a  modern 
organisation,  and  could  not  acquire  it  owing  to  the  stupidity  of 
their  rank  and  file.  Trained  to  massed  attacks  wdth  the  bayonet. 
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they  would  be  swept  away  by  magazine  rifle  fire  poured  in  upon 
them  from  extended  lines.  Upon  a  good  deal  of  this,  though  by 
no  means  upon  all  of  it,  the  Japanese  themselves  relied.  If  we 
turn  back  to  the  most  authoritative  professional  opinions  in  this 
country  upon  the  prospect  before  the  Eussian  Army  when  the 
swift  seizure  of  the  sea  enabled  the  Japanese  to  act  at  once,  we 
shall  see  that  the  Eussian  fleet  in  the  Far  East  w’as  to  he  totally 
annihilated  at  a  comparatively  early  date,  and  that  the  Eussian 
army  on  land  was  to  be  overwhelmed  with  one  of  the  most  terrible 
disasters  in  the  history  of  war.  If  it  was  not  to  be  driven  to 
Sedan,  it  was  to  be  ruined  by  the  horrors  of  a  long  retreat,  more 
difficult  and  dangerous  than  any  operation  of  the  kind  since  the 
retreat  from  Moscow.  In  any  case,  there  was  to  be  some  con¬ 
siderable  destruction  of  the  fighting  organisation  under  General 
Kuropatkin’s  command. 

The  Japanese  have  done  much,  but  it  has  been  far  short  of  what 
seemed  open  to  them  to  achieve.  Neither  they  nor  any  other 
nation  can  ever  have  a  more  favourable  opportunity  to  emulate  the 
marvellous  success  of  their  German  teachers  in  1870.  There  has 
been  no  Metz  and  no  Sedan.  Port  Arthur  wdll  fall,  but  the 
defenders  will  divide  all  the  honours  of  courage  and  ability  with 
the  besiegers,  and  General  Stoessel’s  defence  of  the  fortress,  hope¬ 
less  as  it  appears,  will  rank,  as  a  magnificent  feat  of  arms,  with 
Massena’s  memorable  defence  of  Genoa.  It  is  certain  that  the 
five  months’  resistance  oti'ered  at  Port  Arthur  has  seriously  dis¬ 
arranged  the  original  design  of  the  Japanese  plan  of  campaign. 
In  the  contest  for  sea-power  the  Eussian  fleet,  it  will  be  admitted, 
has  been  handled  with  irredeemable  incompetence.  But  Eussian 
sea-power  has  been  held  suppressed  rather  than  destroyed.  Not 
a  single  Eussian  battleship  has  been  sunk  in  action.  Five  out  of 
six  remain  in  Port  Arthur,  and  although  they  are  probably 
doomed  they  may  still,  if  resolutely  handled,  make  a  sail  for 
their  lives.  The  conditions  of  the  sea  struggle  are,  of  course,  a 
question  apart.  Japan  is  absolutely  compelled,  in  view  of  the 
contingencies  of  the  future,  to  economise  her  naval  material  and 
to  exercise  the  most  scrupulous  caution.  But  the  Eussian 
squadrons,  when  brought  to  action,  have  retreated  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  destruction,  and  even  the  Japanese  sea  operations,  though 
they  can  never  hope  to  meet  in  serious  conflict  an  enemy  more 
irresolute  and  maladroit,  have  been  marked  l)y  a  singular  want  of 
final  decisiveness.  The  French  sailors  who  manmuvred  to  save 
their  material  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  men,  as  are  Admiral 
Togo  and  all  his  officers,  of  extreme  personal  bravery.  But  that 
characteristic  may,  of  course,  be  very  easily  united  with  a  certain 
hesitation  in  face  of  the  larger  risks  of  strategy.  Lord  Eoberts 
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has  pointed  out  that  in  the  Indian  Army  native  officers  of  the 
utmost  ability,  daring,  and  resolution  are  disinclined  to  take  the 
graver  responsibilities  of  commands.  With  regard  to  the  per¬ 
formances  of  our  allies  at  sea,  admirable  as  they  have  been  in 
detail,  but  with  no  corresponding  conclusiveness  in  the  broad 
result,  any  doubt  as  to  the  spirit  of  Japanese  naval  strategy 
must  remain,  under  all  the  circumstances,  a  speculation  of  the 
faintest  and  most  tentative  kind. 

Upon  land,  however,  we  have  a  similar  phenomenon, 
but  in  a  more  remarkable  degree,  and  there  is  no  similar 
choice  of  explanations.  The  course  of  the  campaign  justi¬ 
fies  the  impression  that  in  one  quality,  and  that  one  the  least 
mechanical  but  most  vital  factor  in  the  conduct  of  war,  the  mili¬ 
tary  capacity  of  our  allies  shows  some  unexpected  and  significant 
limitations.  Japanese  leadership  is  rated  higher  or  lower  by 
British  and  foreign  critics  according  as  personal  sympathy  with 
the  cause  and  the  character  of  our  allies  is  warm  or  lacking.  But 
no  observer  of  the  war  and  no  expert  of  note  judging  it  from  a 
distance  has  pretended  that  Japanese  leadership  is  equal,  or  any¬ 
thing  like  equal,  to  Japanese  morale  and  Japanese  organisation. 
The  campaign  has  been  a  continuous  chain  of  “  soldiers’  battles.” 
With  the  strategical  initiative  in  their  hands  to  an  extent  that  no 
belligerent  in  any  other  of  the  great  wars  of  modern  times  has 
ever  enjoyed,  the  Mikado’s  generals  have  shown  no  excellence  in 
strategical  pow’er  and  strategical  invention.  We  are  in  presence 
here  of  a  military  paradox  among  the  most  singular  imaginable. 
Upon  the  one  hand,  we  have  unbounded  daring  in  the  individual, 
a  devouring  verve  and  concentration  in  the  act  of  attack,  ‘‘the  un¬ 
conquerable  will  and  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield,”  the  ancient 
Asiatic  indifference  to  the  sacrifice  of  life  in  detail.  But  upon  the 
other  hand,  the  collective  movements  of  the  Mikado’s  armies  have 
been  inconceivably  slow,  cautious,  and  careful.  The  Japanese 
leaders,  prepared  to  spill  blood  like  flowing  water  for  a  tactical 
result,  have  shown  an  unmistakable  disinclination  to  risk  the 
existence  of  an  army  as  a  whole  for  a  strategical  result.  Here  it 
is  evident  we  are  upon  an  interesting  line  of  inquiry.  Marshal 
Oyama,  unlike  Admiral  Togo,  is  not  rigidly  compelled  to  econ¬ 
omise  his  material,  and  the  Generalissimo  and  his  colleagues,  upon 
the  contrary,  have  resorted  in  every  emergency  to  a  terrible  ex¬ 
penditure  of  life  as  the  readiest  solution  of  any  immediate  problem. 
This  is  military  stoicism ;  but  it  is  not  military  science. 

Offensive  strategy  working  with  decisive  insight  towards  the 
point  where  a  blow  inflicted  upon  the  enemy  will  be  most  destruc¬ 
tive,  has  at  all  times  been  a  matter  of  speed  and  stratagem. 
Frederick,  for  instance,  excelled  in  the  former,  Napoleon  in  both. 
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The  Germans  in  1870  also  excelled  in  the  former ;  Lord  Roberts 
in  both,  when  he  broke  up  the  Boer  plan  of  campai"n  at  one 
stroke.  But  Japanese  leadership  has  excelled  in  neither.  It  has 
developed  neither  rapidity  nor  resource.  Metz  and  Sedan  were  won 
within  six  weeks  from  the  outbreak  of  war  by  the  calm,  steady 
swiftness,  ohne  Hast,  ohne  East  of  the  German  movements. 
There  was  an  incomjiarable  massiveness  and  simplicity  in  Moltke’s 
design.  It  was  untouched  by  the  spirit  of  rigidity  and  elabora¬ 
tion.  It  was  broad,  living,  and  elastic.  Moltke’s  strategy, 
giving,  as  it  were,  to  every  motion  of  the  victim,  wrapped  itself 
like  a  python  round  the  enemy  in  pliant  and  crushing  folds.  I.ess- 
ing  would  have  called  it  “The  Laocoon.”  But  the  Japanese, 
while  adhering  with  scrupulous  completeness  to  the  letter  of  Ger¬ 
man  instruction,  have  up  to  the  present  shown  not  the  slightest 
sign  of  assimilating  the  spirit  of  German  strategy.  It  is  but  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea  to  Mukden.  It  is  six  months  since 
the  battle  of  the  Yalu.  Yet  in  that  six  months  the  Japanese 
Generals,  though  they  have  killed  many  individual  Russians  and 
lost  as  many  of  their  own  rank  and  file,  have  inflicted  no  serious 
blow’  upon  the  framework  of  Russian  military  organisation.  The 
object  of  battle,  it  has  been  said — and  all  the  German  movements 
in  1870  were  inspired  by  this  idea  -is  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy.  But  it  is  not  only  that  Marshal  Oyama  and  his  colleagues 
have  done  no  organic  damage  to  General  Kuropatkin’s  army. 
They  have  made — and  this  is  the  important  point — no  able  attempt 
to  do  it.^  They  have  turned  to  no  special  account  the  strategical 
opportunities  presented  to  the  Mikado’s  armies  by  the  national 
possession  of  the  sea. 

To  some  exceedingly  competent  authorities  in  the  West  it 
seemed  that  the  finest  chance  for  the  Japanese  armies  lay  at  the 
outset  in  the  most  resolute  use  of  the  sea.  An  early  attack  upon 
Newchwang  might  have  had  the  effect  of  Marengo.  Victory  there 
would  have  broken  up  all  General  Kuropatkin’s  dispositions,  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  connection  with  Port  Arthur  and  threatening  the 
connection  with  the  Yalu.  This  plan  was  not  adopted  perhaps 
because  it  involved  a  risk  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  stake, 
perhaps  because  the  Russian  squadron  was  rather  ‘  ‘  held  up  ’  ’  than 
annihilated,  and  might  have  dashed  out  upon  the  track  of  the 
transports.  But,  again,  the  Russian  force  posted  at  the  Yalu  was 
over  a  hundred  miles  by  road  from  its  railway  base  at  Liao-yang, 
its  communications  being  flanked  by  the  sea.  This  force  seemed 
so  placed  as  to  invite  its  destruction.  But  its  destruction  was  not 
attempted  either  by  investment  or  pursuit.  It  was  assailed  in 
front,  pushed  from  its  position,  and  allowed  to  fall  back  upon  its 
(1)  Written  before  the  recent  battles  of  Oct.  10-20. — (Ed.  F.R.) 
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base — that  is,  to  become  a  reinforcement  to  General  Kuropatkin, 
whose  position  was  actually  improved  thereupon  by  the  greater 
concentration  of  strength  that  the  enemy  had  imposed  upon 
him. 

The  next  remarkable  instance  was  the  adventure  of  General 
Stackelberg.  That  officer  marched  deep  into  the  Liao-tung 
Peninsula  with  40,000  men — a  superior  Japanese  army  in  front, 
another  upon  his  left  flank,  and  with  his  right  flank  exposed  to 
the  sea.  This  seemed  certain  suicide  to  French  and  German,  as 
well  as  to  British,  military  opinion.  Defeat  was  certain;  extri¬ 
cation  in  case  of  defeat  almost  hopeless.  But  it  was  at  Telissu 
as  at  the  Yalu  and  Liao-yang.  Stackelberg  was  severely  defeated, 
but  neither  surrounded  nor  pursued  ;  and  his  escape  was  even 
more  remarkable  in  its  way  than  Kuropatkin’s,  and  surprised  the 
world  the  more,  as  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aided  by  any 
qualities  of  General  Stackelberg’s  own.  It  was  now  that  the  lack 
of  strategical  energy  and  elasticity  in  the  Japanese  movements 
began  to  be  distinctly  suggested.  General  Kuropatkin,  in  the 
meantime,  was  compelled  to  risk  a  perilous  delay  by  remaining 
at  Hai-cheng,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  sea.  But  no  strong  effort 
was  made  to  utilise  that  fact  by  forcing  a  decisive  action.  General 
Kuropatkin  was  pushed  slowly  back,  concentrating  all  his  out¬ 
lying  forces  as  he  went,  until  he  reached  Liao-yang.  Then  the 
great  battle  of  the  land  campaign  was  inevitable.  But  four 
months  had  elapsed  from  Kuroki’s  crossing  of  the  Yalu.  General 
Kuropatkin’s  forces  were  now  heavily  increased,  completely  con¬ 
centrated  ,  and  posted  in  the  situation  chosen  and  prepared  by  the 
Russian  Commander-in-Chief  himself  as  the  most  formidable 
imaginable.  Strategy,  as  has  been  said,  aims  at  compelling  a 
hostile  enemy  to  fight  under  the  most  unfavourable  conditions. 
But  Japanese  strategy,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  month  of  the 
war,  had  ended  in  bringing  on  the  main  engagement  under  con¬ 
ditions  the  most  advantageous  to  the  Russians. 

That  the  consequences  were  not  disastrous  to  the  Japanese 
cause  was  due  to  the  sheer  incomparable  fighting  heroism  of  the 
Japanese  soldier,  with  whose  just  praise  the  world  rings,  but  was 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  due  to  Japanese  generalship.  Marshal 
Oyama,  as  all  eye-witnesses  are  agreed,  made  a  faulty  distribu¬ 
tion  of  his  forces.  Covering  his  own  communications  with 
excessive  caution,  he  never  attempted  to  bring  a  decisive  force 
to  bear  upon  the  decisive  point.  General  Kuroki  made  the 
obvious  movement  against  the  Russian  communications  with  in¬ 
sufficient  numbers.  General  Kuropatkin  at  once  flung  the  mass 
of  his  strength  against  that  movement,  checkmated  it,  and  nearly 
crushed  it.  But  Japanese  leadership  had  no  resources  when 
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brought  up,  not  by  anything  in  the  shape  of  the  unexpected,  but 
by  the  very  contingency  which  ought  to  have  been  reckoned  for 
in  the  most  elementary  calculations.  The  Japanese  soldier  was 
at  once  called  upon  to  save  the  situation  for  his  generals,  and 
military  stoicism  was  again  a  substitute  for  military  success, 
(xeneral  Oku  used  his  army  as  a  living  battering-ram  to  break 
through  the  Kussian  position  at  the  cost  of  twenty  thousand 
casualties.  Thus  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Japanese  operations 
upon  land  is  that  of  the  Samurai  incarnate — rushing  upon  the  foe 
with  the  magazine  rifle  and  the  bayonet  instead  of  the  two  swords. 
It  is  a  supreme  demonstration  of  morale,  but  not  of  mind.  We 
see  a  portentous  force  of  will  developed  by  the  methods  of  this 
people ;  but  we  do  not  see  the  secret  of  the  West — that  purely 
intellectual  power  which  wdll  for  ever  play  the  master-part  in 
shaping  the  destinies  of  the  world.  We  see  upon  the 
Japanese  side  a  marvellous  military  instrument  not  used  in  the 
held  with  anything  like  proportionate  military  ability. 

The  best  comment  upon  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Liao-yang 
was,  perhaps,  offered  in  anticipation  by  Clausewitz  nearly  a 
century  ago  : — 

“  Under  any  conceivable  circumstances,  the  fact  holds  good  that  without 
a  pursuit  no  victory  can  have  a  great  effect,  and  that  however  short  the 
career  of  victory  may  be,  it  must  always  lead  beyond  the  first  steps  in 
pursuit.  .  .  .  The  pursuit  of  a  beaten  army  commences  at  the  moment 
that  army,  giving  up  the  combat,  leaves  its  position.  Usually,  victory 
at  the  moment  here  described,  even  if  certain,  is  still  as  yet  small  and 
weak  in  its  preparations,  and  would  not  rank  as  an  event  of  great  positive 
advantage  if  not  completed  by  a  pursuit  on  the  first  day.  Then  it  is 
mostly  that  the  trophies  which  give  substance  to  a  victory  are  gathered 
up.” 

General  Kuropatkin  left  the  field  at  Liao-yang  defeated,  but 
unpursued,  and  having  inflicted  more  casualties  than  he  had 
suffered.  His  retirement  across  a  river  in  his  rear,  over  ground 
that  was  like  a  slough,  without  the  loss  of  a  gun  and  leaving  only 
thirteen  men  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  will  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  a  classic  exploit  of  war.  The  Russian  army,  as  we  have 
seen,  has  always  been  good  at  retreats  in  massive  order,  though 
it  had  never  done  anything  quite  so  fine  even  at  Zorndorf,  Eylau, 
or  Borodino.  But  it  is  hard  to  say  how  far  the  success  of  this 
great  retreat  was  due  to  General  Kuropatkin’s  own  ability,  and 
how  far  to  the  peculiar  deficiency  in  his  antagonists  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  analyse.  He  escaped  as  the  Yalu  force  and 
Stackelberg’s  army  had  done.  In  the  consistent  absence  of  pur¬ 
suing  power  the  Japanese  have  shown  a  very  serious  limitation 
indeed.  The  drama  of  war  is  seen  at  its  greatest  w'hen  offensive 
genius  calls  forth  the  highest  order  of  defensive  ability.  Hannibal 
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against  Fabius ;  Frederick  against  Daun ;  Napoleon  against  Wel¬ 
lington  ;  there  we  have  the  ideal  contrasts.  We  cannot  say  as  yet 
that  General  Kuropatkin’s  defensive  ability  is  absolutely  of  the 
masterly  type  in  itself.  But  he  has  made  the  very  best  of  the 
deplorable  situation  confronting  him  when  he  arrived  in  Man¬ 
churia.  From  first  to  last  at  Liao-yang  his  tactics  were  sound, 
prompt,  and  powerful.  No  single  achievement  of  personal  leader¬ 
ship  upon  the  part  of  any  Japanese  general  can  compare  with  this 
performance  of  the  Russian  Commander-in-Chief ,  and  General 
Kuropatkin  must  be  regarded  as  the  ablest  leader  in  the  field  until 
some  conspicuous  instance  of  strategical  or  tactical  achievement- 
apart  from  the  battering-ram  use  of  heroic  life — has  appeared  upon 
the  side  of  the  Japanese.  In  spite  of  every  other  disadvantage, 
the  “  negative  morale”  of  the  Russian  troops  and  the  firm  good 
judgment  of  their  leader  have  counted  for  much.  His  knowledge 
of  the  slowness  and  caution  of  the  J apanese  strategical  movements 
may  have  explained  something  in  tactics  that  seemed  to  observers 
at  a  distance  like  the  tempting  of  Providence. 

The  next  most  striking  personality  in  the  field  is  again  a  Russian 
—it  is  General  Stoessel,  wTiose  defence  has  gone  far  to  save 
General  Kuropatkin  by  retaining  in  the  south  an  army  w^hich,  if 
it  had  been  available  at  Liao-yang,  might  have  made  the  turning 
movement  irresistible.  A  third  personal  factor,  and  the  most 
important  of  all,  has  been  Prince  Khilkoff’s  masterly  management 
of  the  Siberian  Railway.  This  has  been  a  feat  of  organising 
efficiency  of  which  any  country  in  the  world  might  have  been 
proud,  and  it  has  profoundly  modified  the  conditions  of  the  wmr. 
It  has  proved  that,  as  the  present  writer  suggested  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  struggle,  “railway  power’’  will  become,  during  the 
present  century,  a  more  and  more  complete  counterpoise  to  sea- 
power.  A  fourth  achievement  is  one  for  which  the  praise  has  not 
yet  been  definitely  attributed,  but  there  has  probably  been  some 
definite  personality  behind  it.  The  Port  Arthur  squadron  has 
been  wretchedly  handled  in  action,  but  the  energy  and  success 
with  wdiich  the  damaged  vessels  were  refitted  for  sea  have  roused 
the  admiration  of  sailors  in  every  country.  Todleben,  we  remem¬ 
ber,  was  the  real  hero  of  Sebastopol.  No  one  questions  that  M. 
Witte  is  among  the  very  ablest  statesmen  now  living,  and  the 
Russian  Treasury  bids  fair  to  stand  the  strain  of  a  long  crisis  far 
better  than  the  world  expected.  For  financial  purposes  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  St.  Petersburg  with  Paris  and  Berlin  have  been,  of  course, 
invaluable.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  in  every  direction  we 
see  individual  efficiency  counteracting  to  a  large  extent  the  huge 
defects  of  a  bad  system,  and  leavening  more  and  more  strongly 
the  heavy  lump  of  Slav  inertia. 
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Upon  the  Japanese  side  everything  that  can  be  accomplished 
by  system  is,  on  the  contrary,  admirable.  Whatever  can  be  done 
and  the  amount  is  immense,  by  the  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains  has  been  perfectly  done.  But  the  infinite  capacity  for 
taking  pains,  so  far  from  constituting  genius  in  itself,  is  only  to 
genius  what  the  pedestal  is  to  the  statue.  In  no  field  of  human 
effort,  and  as  little  in  war  as,  let  us  say,  in  poetry,  can  the  very 
highest  results  be  achieved  by  system.  But  where  system  ends 
Japanese  limitation  seems  to  begin.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
our  total  lack  of  real  contact  with  the  Japanese  mind,  and  our 
inability  to  “  put  a  face  ”  upon  the  names  of  their  leaders,  may 
create  a  false  impression  of  vacancy.  But  the  characteristic  of 
Japanese  capacity  up  to  the  present  point  has  certainly  not  been 
architectural.  Japanese  art,  to  borrow  the  illuminating  antithesis 
of  a  brilliant  essayist,  excels  in  “  incident,”  not  in  “  symmetry.” 
It  lacks  profound  conception  and  constructive  method.  It  is 
wonderful.  It  is  not  great.  As  in  art,  so  in  war,  the  Japanese,  in 
spite  of  startling  superficial  changes  and  a  variety  of  new  technical 
accomplishments,  some  of  them  formidable,  remain  at  heart  the 
same,  and,  perhaps,  an  unalterable,  people.  In  war,  also,  they 
show  astonishing  proficiency  in  every  matter  of  detail  to  which 
deliberate  dexterity  can  be  applied.  But  there  is  some  funda¬ 
mental  want  with  respect  to  depth,  conception,  and  largeness  of 
execution.  What  w’e  miss,  in  a  word,  is  the  sense  of  that  decisive 
insight  for  essentials,  that  constructive  imagination,  associated  in 
the  West  with  great  personality — with  leadership,  whether  in  the 
art  of  war  or  in  the  art  of  peace.  Everything  suggests  that 
Japanese  faculty,  while  upon  a  very  high  average  level,  does  not 
show  any  signs  as  yet  of  rivalling  the  West  in  range.  It  probably 
is  incapable  of  sinking  to  the  depth  of  Russian  incompetence 
exposed  in  many  directions.  But  also,  in  the  present  writer’s 
belief,  Russian  personality  of  the  highest  type — there  is,  doubt¬ 
less,  not  much  of  it — will  prove  to  be  head  and  shoulders  above 
Japanese  leadership.  This  will  mean  much,  but  cannot  now 
mean  all.  It  may  prevent  the  Islanders  from  extending  their 
conquest.  It  is  unlikely  to  avail  in  breaking  down  the  Japanese 
defence  upon  the  mountain  barrier  of  Manchuria.  General  Kuro- 
patkin.  General  Stoessel,  and  Prince  Khilkoff  have  saved  the 
Tsardom  from  an  overwhelming  catastrophe,  but  ‘‘Nippon 
Denji,”  the  ordinary  soldier  of  Japan,  will  prove  none  the  less  to 
be  the  master-character  of  the  war.^ 

Calchas. 

(1)  This  article  was  written  before  the  recent  great  battles  at  the  Sha-ho. 
—  (E.l.  F.R.) 
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The  position  of  the  Russians  in  Manchuria  during  the  past  few 
months  has  been  the  subject  of  much  speculation  in  the  European 
Press,  an  intelligent  anticipation  of  events  not  altogether  distin¬ 
guishing  the  activities  of  the  so-called  war  experts  who  were  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  elucidation  of  the  various  operations.  Doubtless, 
however,  the  confusion  existing  in  the  minds  of  these  writers  has 
been  brought  about  through  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the  true 
condition  of  affairs,  and  through  the  absence  of  any  precise  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  theatre  of  war.  Their  own  ignorance  of  the 
situation  reflects  itself  in  the  indifference  of  the  public  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  campaign.  Looking  back  through  the  files  of  the 
newspapers  it  is  difficult  for  me,  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  situation,  to  reconcile  the  despatches  from  the  seat  of  wmr  with 
the  actual  course  of  events,  the  many  and  varied  contradictions 
of  the  same  incident  suggesting  that  it  has  been  part  of  the  policy 
of  the  Russian  authorities  to  raise  such  a  fog  in  the  mind  of  the 
public  as  would  screen  effectually  the  developments  of  the  war.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  occasionally  singularly  frank  despatches  have 
been  published,  but  these  w'ere  generally  the  channel  of  a  criti¬ 
cism  directed  against  the  strategy  of  Kuropatkin  or  the  policy 
of  Alexeieff,  and,  as  such,  were  readily  recognisable  by  those  with 
any  knowledge  of  affairs.  Frankness  does  not,  as  a  rule,  distin¬ 
guish  the  policy  of  the  Russian  Government,  and  the  admission 
of  correspondents  to  the  theatre  of  war  was  from  the  outset 
somewhat  incomprehensible.  If  their  presence  were  undesirable, 
their  existence  in  the  field  with  the  troops  wms  a  concession  to  the 
public  opinion  of  Europe,  and  one  which  should  never  have  been 
granted.  There  is  no  liberty  of  the  Press  in  Russia,  and  little 
dignity  attaches  to  the  profession  of  letters  ;  a  wide  gulf  separating 
the  Press  of  Europe  and  America  from  a  condition  of  journalism 
in  which  everything  is  printed  to  the  order  of  the  authorities. 
In  the  main,  the  Russian  authorities  are  accustomed  to  dictate  to 
their  journals  the  character  of  their  news,  a  policy  of  suppressio 
veri,  suggestio  falsi  almost  solely  influencing  their  motives.  It 
was,  therefore,  not  unnatural  that  the  Russian  authorities  should 
regard  the  correspondents  as  spies,  and  should  treat  them  as 
children,  while,  as  the  fortunes  of  war  favoured  the  enemy,  it 
appeared  to  become  the  melancholy  conviction  that  the  presence 
of  the  correspondents  w’as  the  cause  of  defeat.  As  an  instance  of 
this,  I  may  cite  an  example  of  the  loss  of  a  battery  at  the  battle 
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of  Siau-lin-tse,  where  it  was  stated  that  the  capture  had  been 
brought  about  through  the  energies  of  two  English  correspondents 
who  signalled  with  a  handkerchief  its  position  to  the  enemy. 

After  all,  everybody  is  entitled  to  their  point  of  view,  but  un¬ 
pleasant  facts  so  frequently  were  converted  into  palatable  fictions 
that  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  official  report  which  may  be 
said  to  represent  the  unvarnished  truth.  Big  or  little  lies  compose 
the  fare  which  is  set  officially  before  the  reading  public  of  Eussia, 
and  while  military  considerations  may  demand  a  certain  measure 
of  suppression,  a  wide  margin  separates  such  a  policy  from  one 
which  supports  the  constant  dissemination  of  the  idle  vapourings 
of  an  intemperate  imagination.  The  height  of  this  official  pre¬ 
varication,  perhaps,  was  reached  in  the  campaign  of  calumny 
which  was  directed  by  the  efforts  of  the  general  staff  against  the 
Japanese.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  odium  of  such  conduct  actu¬ 
ally  rests  with  the  Russians,  the  savage  impulses  of  the  Cossacks 
proving  upon  occasion  quite  uncontrollable.  In  all  wars,  when 
emotions  are  high-strung  and  passions  fire  the  blood,  there  are 
occurrences  which  should  be  permitted  to  pass  into  oblivion.  It 
rested,  however,  wdth  the  Russians,  in  an  “  appeal  to  the  Christian 
sympathies  of  Europe  against  a  savage  people.”  to  give  counten¬ 
ance  to  charges  which  were  felt  by  all  impartial  observers  to  be 
baseless. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Russian  accusations  date  from 
the  battle  of  Wa-fang-kao.  when  the  military  attaches  and  cor¬ 
respondents  were  invited  to  subscribe  their  signatures  to  certain 
photographs  purporting  to  reproduce  various  instances  of  alleged 
maltreatment.  The  anxiety  of  the  authorities  to  secure  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  attaches  and  correspondents  further  induced  them  to 
parade  for  inspection  a  number  of  bodies,  their  action  in  this 
respect  being  so  unpleasantly  suggestive,  and  the  character  of  the 
wounds  so  doubtful,  that  the  foreign  attaches  very  properly  repu¬ 
diated  the  transaction.  An  equal  discrimination,  I  regret  to  say, 
was  not  displayed  by  the  correspondents,  some  of  whom,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  .of  Continental  organs,  lent  willing  ears  to  the  specious 
charges.  In  general,  however,  the  statements  in  connection  with 
these  atrocities  were  discredited,  the  more  intelligent  among  the 
officers  readily  recognising  the  correctness  of  attitude  upon  the 
part  of  their  enemy.  The  publication  of  these  charges  was  the 
more  disastrous  since  it  elicited  a  response  the  accuracy  of  which 
was  known  to  many  from  personal  observation. 

The  Russian  is  a  curious  blend  of  improvidence,  superstition 
and  duplicity,  the  extraordinary  credulity  of  the  common  soldier 
being  equalled  only  by  his  utter  indifference  to  death.  These  men, 
too,  possess  in  high  degree  the  qualities  of  courage  and  endurance. 
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while  they  may  be  relied  upon  to  give  unthinking  and  implicit 
obedience  to  their  orders.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  officers  find  no  interest  in  their  profession,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  Eussian  Army  has  deteriorated  from  that  state  of  effi¬ 
ciency  which  described  its  condition  a  generation  ago.  If  the  men 
represent  the  most  magnificent  material  in  Europe,  the  officers 
belong  to  a  class  whose  instincts  make  them  unfit  to  exercise  any 
[wsition  of  authority  whatever.  There  are,  of  course,  a  few  who. 
animated  with  laudable  intentions,  are  concerned  genuinely  with 
the  interests  of  the  service.  But.  this  small  section  aside,  the  type 
more  usually  met,  and  upon  whom  much  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  present  disasters  rests,  is  represented  by  a  creature  who,  desti¬ 
tute  of  all  moral  qualities,  finds  pleasure  in  the  gambling  table,  the 
drinking  saloons,  and  maisons  de  plaisir. 

The  downfall  of  Russia  bears  close  analogy  to  the  break-up  of 
the  military  power  of  China.  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  u 
similar  series  of  misfortunes  would  have  attended  Russia  if  her 
arms  had  been  pitted  against  those  of  a  European  army.  Quali¬ 
ties  of  courage  and  fanatical  disregard  of  death  are  not  combined 
in  the  soldiers  of  the  Occident  in  the  same  degree  that  they  carry 
forward  to  victory  the  soldiers  of  Japan.  Japan,  by  the  irony  of 
Providence,  has  been  instrumental  in  disillusioning  Europe,  leav¬ 
ing  it,  however,  with  the  uncomfortable  reflection  that  the  Island 
Empire  is  the  military  superior  of  the  European  Powers.  Yet  the 
question  which  now  becomes  important  is  that  concerned  in  the 
precise  value  which  attaches  to  the  Russian  Army.  If  it  w'ere 
not  for  the  faults  in  her  military  system  there  would  be  little  to 
choose  between  the  qualities  of  her  men  and  those  of  the  armies  of 
any  European  opponent.  The  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Liao-yang. 
as  well  as  that  which  has  just  concluded  at  Sha-ho,  testify  to  the 
grim  determination  with  wffiich  the  Russians  face  their  enemy. 
If  this  front  were  exhibited  before  the  Japanese,  who,  without 
exception,  are  the  bravest  troops  in  the  world,  we  might  look  for 
a  more  even  balance  of  the  scales  in  a  European  war.  The  men 
fought  courageously  enough,  enduring  exceptional  privations,  and 
although  abandoned  by  their  officers  and  deprived  of  their  sup¬ 
plies  contrived  to  offer  for  manj  days  a  fierce  resistance.  In  spite  of 
her  defeat,  and  although  we  have  now  a  more  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  certain  aspects  of  her  condition,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  very  qualities  of  endurance  which  her  men  display  still  entitle 
Russia  to  some  measure  of  respect. 

If  a  complete  chapter  were  written  upon  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  I\Ianchuria,  it  would  show  that  the  troops  have  been  left  almost 
entirely  to  the  practical  foresight  of  their  non-commissioned 
officers,  commissioned  ranks  being  prone  to  idle  away  their  hours 
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with  women  of  the  town  or  to  drown  their  intellects  with  frequent 
potations.  Restraint  has  quite  disappeared  from  the  order  of 
affairs  in  Manchuria.  The  grossest  immorality  now  prevails, 
gambling  flourishes,  and  the  drinking  already  has  assumed  very 
formidable  proportions.  Tuttle  attempt  to  check  this  riotous  de¬ 
bauchery  has  been  made.  An  Army  Order  appeared  exhortin" 
officers  to  refrain  from  drinking  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  hut 
the  evils  continue,  the  prevailing  pessimism  imbuing  everyone 
with  complete  indifference.  At  the  present  moment  there  is 
scarcely  a  redeeming  feature  in  the  condition  of  affairs,  officers 
of  the  staff  no  less  than  irresponsible  subalterns  pursuing  a  round 
of  giddy  dissipation  with  undying  vigour.  Wine,  women,  and  the 
gambling  table  are  at  the  root  of  the  Russian  defeat,  the  protests 
of  the  few  who  would  counsel  a  change  being  overwhelmed  in  the 
jeers  of  the  majority.  From  Harbin  to  Mukden,  from  Mukden 
to  Liao-yang,  at  Hai-cheng,  and  at  Port  Arthur,  the  trail  of  the 
prostitute  has  marked  out  the  land,  and  although  Manchuria  is 
considered  inaccessible  at  the  present  juncture,  women  of  ques¬ 
tionable  antecedents  and  men  of  doubtful  character  follow 
close  upon  the  heels  of  the  army,  a  steady  traffic  of  the  least 
desirable  riff-raff  in  Europe  passing  eastwards  from  Irkutsk. 

The  existence  of  these  conditions  at  the  front  alone  would  not 
account  for  the  disasters  which  have  attended  the  Russian  army. 
Immorality  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  inefficiency,  some  of  our 
cleverest  men  having  followed  most  disorderly  lives.  In  a  well- 
ordered  army,  however,  there  is  a  place  for  everything,  but  with 
the  Russians  there  is  no  effort  to  administer,  no  attempt  to 
organise,  no  desire  to  suppress  evils  which,  through  the  prominence 
they  attain,  threaten  with  extinction  more  material  interests. 
Responsibility  for  the  unhappy  predicament  of  the  Russian  army 
is  due,  in  part,  to  the  preservation  of  methods  w'hich  have  been 
eliminated  from  the  training  of  to-day  by  the  advance  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  military  science.  The  wars,  which  the  world  has  seen 
since  the  day  when  the  burning  of  Moscow  brought  about  the  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  Napoleon,  have  left  no  impression  upon  the  military 
education  of  Russia,  the  failure  of  the  Russian  generals  to  be 
abreast  of  the  times  resembling  in  this  respect  the  unfortunate 
incompetence  of  some  of  our  generals  during  the  war  in  South 
Africa.  In  the  art  of  w^ar,  whether  it  be  in  India,  amid  the  plains 
of  Central  Asia,  or  the  deserts  of  Africa^  there  have  been  radical 
changes.  The  Russians  cling  to  the  principles  by  which  they 
saved  their  forces  before  Napoleon,  and  with  which  they 
secured  so  many  victories  in  Central  Asia.  It  is,  however,  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  Kuropatkin  himself  can  be  accredited  with  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Russian  system.  Of  course  there  is  no  doubt 
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that  the  guiding  iirinciples  of  Kussian  tactics  show  a  lack  of 
initiative  and  an  absence  of  resource,  while  they  are  very  far  re¬ 
moved  from  those  developments  in  tactics  which  distinguished  our 
war  in  South  Africa  and  the  campaign  in  the  Philippines. 
Kelatively  speaking,  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Japanese  and 
the  Russians  describe  a  test  of  efficiency  for  the  two  schools  of 
tactics,  and,  more  by  reason  of  the  defeat  which  the  Russians  sus¬ 
tained  at  Sha-ho  than  the  less  decisive  battle  of  Liao-yang,  it 
would  appear  as  if  military  education  in  Russia  stood  in  need  of 
reform.  Massed  attack  has  no  value  under  modern  rifle  fire,  and 
shock  tactics  have  little  opportunity  against  extended  formation. 
It  is,  therefore,  just  the  difference  between  efficiency  and  con¬ 
servatism,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  superiority  of  the 
Japanese  standard  will  decide  the  war. 

The  turn  of  events  during  the  last  few  days  has  not  improved 
the  general  situation.  While  the  enforced  contraction  of  the 
Russian  front  may  increase  the  effectiveness  of  a  future  concentra¬ 
tion,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Russian  army  is  hopelessly 
beaten.  The  massing  of  a  large  army  to  the  north  of  Tiehlin  will 
not  improve  matters.  Indeed,  one  is  constrained  to  believe  that 
the  readiness  with  which  the  Japanese  have  driven  the  Russians 
from  their  positions  at  Idao-yang  and  Sha-ho,  successive  steps 
in  one  continuous  and  successful  advance,  precludes  the  possibility 
of  any  further  stand  taking  place.  There  may  be  wisdom  in  a 
policy  of  retirement ;  there  may  be  advantages  in  a  forward  move¬ 
ment,  but  this  plan  is  at  once  compromised  if,  when  a  stand 
may  be  made,  the  forces  are  not  able  to  stem  the  tide  of  their  mis¬ 
fortunes.  That  being  so,  better  use  for  the  troops  can  be 
found  than  one  which  fritters  away  their  energies  in  unprofit¬ 
able  rearguard  actions.  Under  the  influence  of  enforced  retreats 
as  the  result  of  continued  defeat,  the  morale  of  officers  and  men 
alike  must  suffer.  Whatever  impi'ovement  may  be  realised  by  a 
future  infusion  of  new  blood  into  the  command,  it  is  at  the  moment 
impossible  to  regard  with  satisfaction  the  continuation  of  a  plan  of 
campaign  which  appears  to  exist  without  any  definite  objective. 
If  the  war  is  to  continue,  no  forward  movement  can  be  expected 
for  some  time,  a  retreat  to  Harbin  being  the  sole  means  of  repair¬ 
ing  the  ravages  of  the  disaster  which  crowned  the  efforts  of  Kuro- 
patkin  at  8ha-ho.  By  this  means  alone  can  the  folly  of  inter¬ 
ference  be  brought  home  to  St.  Petersburg.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  the  war,  Kuropatkin  has  counselled  the  policy  of  re¬ 
tirement  before  the  superior  forces  of  the  Japanese.  At  Liao-yang 
the  results  of  the  battle  were  indecisive,  although  they  did  not 
altogether  impugn  his  generalship.  The  defeat  at  Sha-ho  and  the 
unfortunate  result  of  the  battle  of  Wa-fang-kao  were  not  due  to  the 
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initiative  of  Kuropatkin.  The  movements  leading  up  to  these 
operations  were  forced  upon  him  by  superior  orders ,  with  the  result 
that  the  advantages  of  a  “  sagacious  retirement  ”  before  the 
superior  forces  of  the  enemy  were  completely  obliterated.  Kuro¬ 
patkin,  however,  received  the  obloquy  of  these  successive  defeats  at 
Liao-yang  and  Sha-ho,  but  it  is  necessary  to  emphasise  the  fact 
that,  while  the  battle  of  Liao-yang  was  the  consummation  of  the 
retreat  from  the  south,  and,  as  such,  deliberately  designed  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  as  the  pivot  of  his  operations,  he  had  very 
little  to  do  with  bringing  about  the  battle  of  Sha-ho. 

Quite  contrary  to  the  statements  which  have  been  appearing  in 
the  Press,  Kuropatkin  was  firmly  opposed  to  any  forward  move¬ 
ment.  He  had  nothing  much  to  gain  by  it,  and  everything  to 
lose  by  disaster.  Moreover,  he  was  well  aware  that  the  spirits  of 
the  army  were  shaken,  and  that  the  men  were  unfit  to  embark 
upon  any  desperate  venture.  Through  what  agency  the  new 
move  was  forced  upon  him  I  cannot  say  at  present,  the  entire 
operation  being  opposed  diametrically  to  the  development  of  the 
plan  upon  w^hich  he  w'as  engaged  at  the  time  of  my  departure  from 
the  seat  of  war.  At  that  date,  the  close  of  September,  there  were 
no  indications  of  any  advance  to  the  south.  Attention  was  drawn 
at  the  moment  to  the  necessity  of  concentrating  around  Mukden 
and  Tiehlin,  in  which  quarter  every  effort  was  being  made  to 
complete  the  construction  of  new  defences.  This  concentration, 
logical  and  comprehensible,  was  the  outcome  of  the  battle  of  Liao- 
yang,  the  subsequent  forward  movement  marking  a  departure,  not 
altogether  endowed  with  the  principles  of  common-sense,  from 
the  standards  of  scientific  warfare.  Kuropatkin,  merely  intending 
to  create  at  Tiehlin  an  extensive  system  of  entrenchments  and 
entanglements,  had  no  thought  of  embarking  on  any  dangerous 
hazard ,  certainly  not  to  experiment  with  a  mere  proportion  of  his 
troops  against  overwhelming  forces  of  the  enemy. 

The  fact  that  this  advance  should  have  been  confused  and 
disconnected  and  heralded  by  a  characteristic  Order  of  the  Day 
tends  to  emphasise  the  careless  and  indifferent  manner  in  which 
the  campaign  is  conducted.  The  stupendous  egoism  of  the  Slav 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  Russian  officers  to  realise  that  the 
Japanese  are  their  equal,  if,  indeed,  time  has  not  already  proven 
them  to  be  superior.  The  army  of  Russia  to-day  is  ineffective. 
Its  organisation  is  old-fashioned,  its  plan  and  methods  of  attack, 
its  principle  and  disposition  for  defence,  its  use  of  cavalry,  its 
employment  of  artillery,  the  character  of  its  entrenchments  and 
earthworks — I  do  not  allude  to  w'orks  of  a  semi-permanent  char¬ 
acter — all  savouring  of  the  antique.  Again,  and  speaking  with  a 
view  to  their  entire  operations,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out 
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how  useless  have  been  the  services  of  the  Cossacks,  while,  as  to 
mounted  infantry,  the  Russians  have  yet  to  learn  what  constitutes 
such  a  force.  The  passive  role  of  the  Cossack  cavalry  during  this 
campaign  must  be  accounted  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
features  of  the  war,  nor  is  it  in  any  way  explained  by  the 
mountainous  character  of  the  theatre  of  operations. 

Years  of  peace  have  deprived  the  Cossacks  of  their  special 
significance.  Nevertheless,  at  the  present  juncture,  some  little 
melancholy  interest  attaches  to  the  fact  that  Cossacks  have  been 
associated  wdth  every  page  of  Russian  history.  Originally  pirates, 
preying  upon  the  craft  on  the  Don,  the  Volga,  and  the  Dnieper 
Rivers,  they  became  freebooters  on  land,  protecting  the  frontiers 
of  the  kingdom  from  Tartar  invasion.  Their  services  were  em¬ 
bodied  under  a  special  set  of  regulations,  and  the  first  principle 
of  their  organisation  always  has  been  that  in  return  for  a  grant 
of  land  and  immunity  from  taxation  they  should  respond  to  any 
call  for  active  service,  providing  their  own  horses,  arms,  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Modifications  in  these  established  conditions  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time,  and  the  fundamental  principle  no  longer 
meets  with  general  recognition.  In  point  of  fact,  many  Cossacks 
are  too  poor  to  comply  with  the  regulations,  and,  since  1875,  there 
have  been  radical  changes  in  the  old  order,  the  tendency  of  recent 
years  being  to  promote  the  fusion  of  the  Cossack  branch  with  the 
other  arms  of  the  service.  Nowadays  their  service  begins  on  the 
completion  of  the  eighteenth  year,  and  continues  for  a  term  of 
twenty  years,  divided  into  three  periods.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  Cossacks  have  quite  lost  their  old-time  qualities, 
while  the  quaint  proverb,  which  arose  from  the  people’s  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  courage  and  self-reliance,  is  no  longer  apposite. 
“  The  kingdom,”  ran  the  saying,  ‘‘  may  rest  in  safety  when  the 
Cossacks  are  on  the  frontier,”  the  nation’s  belief  in  their  watchful¬ 
ness  thus  finding  expression  in  a  not  ungraceful  compliment. 
Those  were  the  days,  however,  when  the  Cossack  movement  was 
the  van  of  the  Russian  advance  across  Asia,  as,  mounted  on  their 
untiring  little  nags,  they  raided  to  the  south  and  to  the  east, 
pushing  away  ever  further  and  further  the  frontiers  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Just  now,  in  Manchuria,  they  are  valuable  mainly  in 
securing  the  safe  custody  of  the  railway.  Between  Lake  Baikal 
and  Harbin,  and  again  between  Harbin  and  Mukden,  Cossack 
posts  have  been  established  in  addition  to  the  encampments  of  the 
railway  guard.  Their  services  in  this  respect  are  invaluable,  and 
one  cannot  help  believing  that  with  training  they  would  compose 
the  finest  mounted  infantry  in  the  world.  They  are  active  and 
hardy.  They  possess  undoubted  mobility,  but  they  have  lost 
something  of  their  scouting  powers,  and  they  are  deficient  in 
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courage.  Perhaps,  therefore,  when  everything  has  been  con¬ 
sidered,  their  railway  work  is  better  suited  to  them  than  would 
he  a  more  active  participation  in  the  campaign. 

If  one  were  to  pass  in  review  the  many  component  parts  of  the 
Russian  military  machine,  the  picture  presented  would  be  at  once 
depressing  and  significant.  At  the  same  time  there  would  be 
certain  tones  whose  brilliancy  would  contrast  favourably  with  the 
deeper  setting  of  the  background.  For  example,  in  all  these 
months  of  war  and  bloodshed,  the  patient  endurance  of  the  sisters 
of  the  Red  Cross  has  been  the  one  redeeming  feature  in  the  mass 
of  corruption  and  degenerate  manhood  which  now  describes  the 
Manchurian  army.  In  this  reference  I  do  not  allude  to  women  of 
social  position,  who  prove  as  troublesome  to  the  Russian  authorities 
as  did  a  similar  plague  to  Lord  Milner  in  South  Africa.  The  hard¬ 
working,  earnest,  practical  little  women,  ignorant  but  industrious, 
who  devote  their  time  to  the  welfare  of  the  Russian  soldiers,  make 
a  beautiful  picture.  They  are  fearless.  They  endure  the  same 
fatigues  as  the  soldiers,  and,  as  recent  events  have  })roved.  they 
sacrifice  very  willingly  their  lives  to  save  their  charges.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  war  has  [)roduced  more  touching  examples  of 
fidelity  to  duty  than  those  ofi'ered  by  these  badly-dressed,  plain¬ 
faced,  sweet-natured  nurses,  as  they  trudge  through  the  rains, 
through  the  heat,  and  the  dust  and  the  snows  of  ^lanchuria. 
These  women  quite  delight  in  their  calling,  and  in  spite  of  the 
reverses,  or  perhaps  because  of  the  reverses,  they  muster  in  large 
numbers  to  the  roll-call  when  their  services  are  demanded.  1 
have  made  inquiries  about  the  condition  regulating  their  service 
with  the  troops,  and,  certainly,  on  the  score  of  remuneration  or 
generous  treatment,  there  is  nothing  attractive  in  the  work.  They 
appear  to  give  the  best  of  their  lives  to  nursing  the  soldiers,  and 
out  there,  in  INIanchuria,  the  pillow  of  many  a  dying  man  has 
been  rendered  more  comfortalile  by  little  gracious  attentions  from 
gome  one  of  these  sisters.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  exer¬ 
cise  a  greater  influence  than  the  long-coated,  long-haired  })riests. 
whose  sacerdotal  offices  are  exercised  so  perfunctorily.  There 
is  no  greater  contrast  than  that  which  exists  between  the  nursing 
sister  and  the  pojae  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  Repulsive  and  un¬ 
sympathetic,  uncleanly  and  ungodly,  the  priest  of  the  Greek 
Church  is  the  incarnation  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  It  is 
difficult,  indeed,  to  understand  their  power.  It  is  harder  still  to 
appreciate  their  influence. 


Angus  H.amilton. 


IX  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  ROUSSEAU. 


Xo  one  who  wanders  tlirough  the  land  of  Savoy  can  fail  to  meet 
the  traces  of  Rousseau’s  presence.  After  a  time,  if  we  follow  up 
these  traces,  we  begin  to  perceive  a  very  real  bond  between 
I’oiisseau  and  this  region,  and  not  only  has  the  man  helped  us  to 
understand  the  land  but  the  land  helps  us  to  understand  the  man. 

It  is  certainly  for  us  to-day  a  very  delightful  land,  not  less  so 
because  it  is  a  little  outside  the  modern  tourist’s  most  usual  tracks.— 
Once,  it  is  true,  this  was  the  only  high  road  to  Italy;  the  marks 
of  the  civilising  presence  of  the  Romans  are  still  visible  all  along 
tlie  route,  while  even  to-day  the  P.  and  t).  express  traveller  is 
borne  through  Savoy  to  the  Mont  C'enis  tunnel  on  his  way  to 
the  south.  Rut  for  the  most  part  the  modern  tourist  may  traverse 
Europe  many  times  in  many  directions  and  yet  never  find  himself 
in  Savoy.  It  is  a  land  apart,  formed  by  nature  to  be  the  home 
of  an  independent  State,  so  that  only  within  the  last  half-century 
has  it  found  its  final  place  in  the  great  nationality  of  France. 
French  it  most  certainly  is,  notwithstanding  its  old  connection 
with  Italy,  yet  with  a  certain  individuality.  Any  one  familiar 
with  Provence  and  other  regions  of  southern  France,  here  finds 
himself  in  a  different  land  and  among  a  different  people.  lie  has 
left  behind  not  only  the  Mediterranean  olives,  but  the  typical 
Mediterranean  people,  the  slender,  long-headed  Ligurian  race,  ner¬ 
vous  and  restless  and  loquacious,  a  little  overweighted  by  the 
ancient  Roman  traditions  among  which  they  live.  Here  we  are 
among  people  of  the  round-headed  Alpine  race,  a  less  artistic 
but  also  a  less  lazy  race,  honest,  hospitable,  industrious,  of  at 
least  as  genuinely  French  quality  as  the  Proven(jals,  yet  with  a 
pleasant  tinge  of  Italian  and  Spanish  elements.  Subtle  remini¬ 
scences  of  Italy  and  Spain,  sometimes  too  intangible  to  describe, 
frequently  meet  the  traveller  who  knows  those  lands.  Chambery, 
especially,  the  capital,  where  the  Spaniards  once  ruled,  has  still  to 
some  extent  withstood  the  tendency  to  imitate  Paris  which  has 
spoilt  most  French  provincial  towns.  Its  narrow  and  sombre 
streets,  with  their  quaint  and  solid  architecture,  haunt  us  with 
reminiscences  which  seem  trans-Pyrenean  as  well  as  trans- 
Alpine.  Its  women,  too,  still  have  a  singular  distinction  and 
beauty  that  is  not  altogether  French,  or  even  Savoisian,  and  we 
remember  how  Rousseau,  recalling  the  days  when  he  gave  music- 
lessons  to  the  girls  of  Chambery,  could  not  think  of  one  who  was 
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not  charming,  and  how  Casanova  in  old  age  dwelt  on  his  stay 
here  and  the  amorous  escapades  that  had  befallen  him.  Savov, 
however,  is  less  a  land  of  passion  than  the  neighboiiring  province 
of  Dauphiny,  very  closely  allied  in  race,  to  which  we  may  pre¬ 
ferably  turn  to  find  notable  love  stories.  No  part  of  France  has 
produced  so  many  tragic  dramas  of  passion  as  the  records  of 
history  and  private  memoirs  have  revealed  during  the  past  three 
centuries  in  Grenoble  and  its  neighbourhood;  it  is  scarcely  an 
accident  that  De  Stendhal,  the  acute  psychologist  of  love,  was  a 
man  of  Grenoble.  The  land  of  Savoy  and  its  people  are  alike 
marked  rather  by  graciousness  and  gentleness  than  by  tempera¬ 
mental  ardour  or  rugged  strength ;  passion  here  tends  to  l^ecoine 
mystical,  as  in  Jeanne  de  Chantal  and  that  almost  sensuously 
devout  saint  who  wrote  the  TraitS  de  V Amour  de  Dieu.  It  is  true 
that  Mont  Blanc  stands  on  the  frontier  of  Savoy,  but  the  general 
character  of  the  land  is  not  mountainous;  its  heights  are  for  the 
most  part  variegated  and  often  beautifully  coloured  hills  on  which 
tlie  snow  only  begins  to  lie  in  late  autumn  or  early  winter,  and 
their  lower  slopes  are  clothed  with  vineyards.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  land  is  not  rugged  but  undulating ;  its  trees  are  singularly 
beautiful,  in  these  mild  and  windless  valleys  retaining  their 
foliage  in  every  shade  of  green  and  crimson  and  brown  until  late 
in  November,  which  in  Savoy  is  sometimes  a  delightful  month. 
Its  lakes,  again,  Annecy  and  Bourget,  are  exquisite  haunts  of 
peace;  one  can  well  understand  how  Taine  chose  for  himself  a 
grave  that  overlooks  the  one,  and  how  the  famous  monastery  of 
Hautecombe  has  appropriated  the  central  site  on  the  shores  of  the 
other.  The  special  note  of  Savoy  seems  to  be  a  gracious  hannony 
between  the  land  and  its  people.  These  park-like  stretches  un¬ 
dulating  afar  seem,  to  the  casual  glance,  left  idly  to  the  hands 
of  Nature  in  her  mildest  moods;  nowhere  do  we  catch  sight  of 
those  rough  edges  and  ugly  scars  which  mark  the  progress  of  man 
across  the  earth's  fair  surface.  Yet  at  every  available  point  man 
has  settled  himself  here,  from  the  higher  regions  where  villages 
are  hidden  in  gorges,  and  chalets  are  scattei’ed  over  summer  pas¬ 
tures,  down  to  the  warmer,  more  luxuriant  and  prosperous  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  this  gracious  harmony'  may  be  said  to  lie  the  peculiar 
charm  of  Savoy',  its  amenity,  as  we  may  most  specifically  terra  it, 
a  quality  which  exerts  a  singularly'  soothing  and  yet  tonic  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  stranger  who  wanders  hither  from  less  happily 
situated  lands.  The  qiialities  of  Savoy  find  their  finest  representa¬ 
tive  in  one  of  the  greatest  of  her  children,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  saints.  Francois  de  Sales 
belonged  to  an  old  aristocratic  family'  long  settled  at  Annecy  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  land,  in  the  old  town  on  the  lake  by  which 
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Andre  Tlieuriet,  the  novelist  of  Savoy,  now  has  his  home.  In  his 
serenity  and  his  fervour,  his  cheerful  humanity,  his  unfailing 
amenity,  FranQois  de  Sales  sums  up  all  Savoy. 

We  quickly  learn  to  appreciate  the  qualities  of  Savoy  if  we 
cross  its  border  and  enter  Switzerland,  to  reach  Geneva  and  the 
cantons  on  the  opposite  side  of  Lake  Leman.  One  might  have 
supposed  that  the  great  lake  whose  shores  are  divided  so  equally 
l)etween  Savoy  and  Switzerland  would  have  reduced  to  uniformity 
the  qualities  of  the  peoples  who  live  around  it.  It  is  hy  no  means 
so.  The  Rhone,  which  enters  one  end  of  the  lake  and  emerges  at 
the  other,  has  served,  if  not  as  a  racial  boundary,  at  all  events  as  a 
national  and  religious  frontier  of  the  first  importance.  When  we 
reach  Geneva,  on  the  very  borders  of  Savoy,  we  enter  the  great 
city — strongly  placed  on  two  hills  at  the  point  where  the  Rhone 
leaves  the  lake — which  was  the  stronghold  of  Calvin.  Even  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  with  its  lofty  houses — resembling 
those  of  the  other  great  Calvinist ic  city,  Edinburgh — Geneva 
seemed  to  De  Stendhal  to  look  like  a  prison.  To-day  it  has  super¬ 
ficially  taken  on  the  air  of  a  Swiss  Paris,  but  its  neighbours  in 
Catholic  Savoy  still  speak  with  dismay  of  the  Geneva  Sabbath. 
Xor  is  it  likely  that  the  people  of  this  city  will  quickly  lose  the 
characteristics  which  caused  it  to  play  a  part  of  the  first  import¬ 
ance  in  the  spiritual  history  of  Europe  during  three  centuries. 
•Joachim  du  Bellay  in  the  sixteenth  century  drew  a  very  unattrac¬ 
tive  picture  of  the  people  of  Geneva,  and  even  their  modern 
admirers  admit  the  absence  of  charm.  A  certain  angularity  and 
sharpness  of  character,  an  exaggerated  amour-propre,  a  jealous 
pride  of  citizenship  in  the  “Protestant  Rome,”  a  lurking  tendency 
to  suspicion,  an  ineradicably  bourgeois  disposition,  a  discontent 
which  under  varying  circumstances  may  be  noble  or  ignoble — 
such  qualities  have  not  been  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  art 
and  beauty,  though  they  have  here  always  been  associated  with 
a  certain  fervid  intensity,  with  a  singularly  penetrating  and 
subtle  critical  faculty,  and  a  marked  devotion  to  science.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  these  qualities,  which  still  survive  to-day 
-we  may  see  some  of  them,  attenuated,  in  Edouard  Rod — are 
not  the  characters  of  any  definite  race  so  much  as  the  results  of  a 
very  stringent  process  of  human  selection.  Calvin  and  Yoltaire, 
the  two  greatest  representative  Protestants  of  Geneva — so  we  may 
fairly  call  them,  unlike  as  they  were  in  many  respects — were  in  no 
sense  Swiss,  since  each  belonged  to  remote  provinces  of  France. 
The  lake  of  Geneva  drained  away  from  France  all  those  elements 
which  could  not  adapt  themselves  to  the  rule  of  the  Church.  The 
people  of  Geneva  thus  constituted  a  peculiarly  elect  society,  on  the 
material  side  earning  its  livelihood  as  tradesmen  or  artisans, 
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especially  as  expert  watchmakers  aud  jewellers,  and  on  the 
spiritual  side  retaining  that  alert  intelligence,  the  wakeful  sus¬ 
picion,  the  exaggerated  egoism,  the  unconquerable  independence, 
which  had  been  strong  enough  to  break  the  bonds  that  tied  them 
to  their  own  people. 

Rousseau,  like  everj'  man  of  supreme  genius,  transcends  the 
qualities  of  the  people  from  whom  he  sprang.  His  excjuisitelv 
sensitive  temperament,  his  eloquence,  his  instinctive  thirst  for 
beauty  were  not  characteristic  of  Geneva,  yet  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  fundamentally  he  belonged  to  his  own  city.  Even  the 
sensuous  elements  in  his  temperament  were  acute  merely  because 
they  rested  on  a  basis  of  perverted  sensibility,  while  the  native 
angularity  and  suspiciousness  of  the  child  of  Geneva  in  his  mor¬ 
bidly  sensitive  temperament  at  last  reached  a  degree  which  was 
unquestionably  insane.  He  could  scarcely  have  escaped  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  native  town,  for  his  ancestry — now  accurately 
known — was  typically  Genevan.  We  can  to-day  trace  his  descent 
much  better  than  he  could  himself — for  even  his  account  of  his 
grandfather  is  confused  and  incorrect — back  to  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  we  find  it  made  up  in  part  of  refugees — tradesmen, 
dyers,  tanners,  more  especially  watchmakers — from  all  parts  of 
France,  and  in  part  of  families  of  local  origin,  sometimes  from 
among  the  peasantry.  The  Rousseaus  had  reached  a  certain 
height  of  middle-class  prosperity  three  generations  earlier  than 
Jean-Jacques,  and  were  now  a  decaying  family,  both  as  regards 
material  well-being  and  constitutional  stamina.  From  his  mother, 
Susanna  Bernard,  whom  he  never  knew,  Rousseau  inherited  his 
refined  tastes  for  art  and  music  and  literature,  while  from  his 
restless  and  eccentric  father  he  derived  the  nervous  irritability  of 
his  temperament.  There  is  always  an  incalculable  element  in 
genius,  but  when  we  know  this  ancestry — selected  from  the  most 
robust  and  independent  middle-class  elements  of  France,  mingled 
with  the  rustic  manual  labourers  of  Lake  Leman,  its  tough  fibres 
now  half  mellowed  into  sensitive  receptiveness — we  know  all  that 
we  can  know  concerning  the  hereditary  soil  which  seems  so  curi¬ 
ously  adapted  for  the  nourishment  of  this  unique  plant. 

In  later  years  Rousseau  declared  that  Lake  Leman  is  the  most 
beautiful  spot  in  the  world.  We  may  well  doubt,  however, 
whether  that  was  the  impression  it  made  on  him  in  childhood. 
With  children  of  this  temperament  nervous  sensibility  is  far  too 
much  exercised,  too  much  tortured,  by  the  immediate  incidents  of 
daily  life  to  grow  receptive  to  the  beauty  of  Nature.  In  his  early 
years  the  child  Rousseau  was  learning  the  lessons  which  would 
later  bring  him  to  the  feet  of  Nature,  but  it  is  seldom  that 
Nature  appears  to  us  in  the  familiar  environment  of  our  early 
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lives.  It  was  iu  Savoy,  and  not  at  Geneva,  that  Rousseau  leamt 
those  secrets  which  he  afterwards  imparted  to  all  the  world. 

When  at  the  age  of  sixteen  the  young  engraver’s  apprentice 
ran  away  from  Geneva  into  Catholic  Savoy,  leaving  all  his  friends 
behind  him,  he  might  have  been  regarded  as  a  fitting  inmate  for 
a  reformatory  training  school.  The  most  sagacious  of  observers 
could  not  have  divined  that  here  was  the  man  destined  to  mould 
the  spiritual  life  of  Europe.  His  heredity  indeed  was  there — but  that 
was  not  altogether  promising — and  his  exalted  nervous  sensibility 
— but  that  was  largely  perverted — and  for  the  rest  he  was  without 
eilucation,  without  ideals,  worse  still,  he  had  some  of  the  instincts  of 
the  street  arab.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  a  woman  that  out 
of  this  seemingly  unpromising  material  the  Rousseau  we  know 
developed.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Madame  de  Warens  created 
Rousseau,  but  she  furnished  the  atmosphere  which  the  future 
author  of  Emile  above  all  needed  in  order  to  create  himself.  In. 
his  old  age  he  declared  that  he  would  like  to  surround  with  a 
gold  balustrade  the  spot  at  Annecy  where  he  first  met  her,  as  a 
sacred  place,  to  be  approached  on  their  knees  by  those  who  revered 
the  monuments  of  human  salvation;  extravagant  as  the  saying 
may  seem,  he  truly  estimated  the  significant  influence  of  this 
woman  on  his  career. 

Madame  de  Warens  lives  in  the  memory  of  those  who  have  but 
a  casual  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  Rousseau’s  life  solely  on 
account  of  the  laxity  of  her  opinions  and  practice.^  It  is  from 
her  worshipper  alone — much  as  we  now  know  of  her  from  other 
sources — that  we  learn  this  feature  of  her  character,  and  it  is  a 
feature  that  has  its  own  bearing  and  weight.  But  we  misunder¬ 
stand  alike  the  woman  and  her  influence  if  we  concentrate  our 
attention  on  it.  Madame  de  Warens  had  not  the  temperament 
of  strength  either  in  intellectual  matters  or  in  practical  matters, 
notwithstanding  the  one  bold  action  of  her  life,  less  bold  than  it 
looked,  in  leaving  her  husband  and  changing  her  religion,  but 
like  many  another  woman  who  achieves  personal  charm  and  per¬ 
sonal  influence,  though  she  could  not  fight  her  own  way  to  the 
sun,  she  involuntarily  radiated  on  those  around  her  every  ray  of 
sunshine  that  reached  her.  Ineffective  as  her  conduct  of  her  own 
life  must  be  admitted  to  be — a  woman  who  had  broken  away 
from  a  childless  home,  abandoned  her  religion,  failed  iu  business 

(1)  Laxity  seems  the  proper  term  to  use,  for  Rousseau  is,  doubtless,  correct  when 
he  insists  that  her  benevolence  played  a  larger  part  here  than  ardour  of  tem¬ 
perament.  The  men  she  chose  for  her  favours  were  not  brilliant  lovers  (we  cannot 
even  regard  the  author  of  the  Xouvelle  fleloise  as  an  exception)  and  were  of  lower 
social  rank  than  herself.  She  might,  doubtless,  have  said  with  her  eminent  con¬ 
temporary,  Mademoiselle  Gaussin,  and  more  sincerely,  “  Que  voulez-vous  ?  Cela 
leur  fait  tant  de  plaisir,  et  cela  me  coute  si  peu !” 
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enterprises,  and  was  one  day  to  die  in  abject  poverty — she  com¬ 
bined  more  or  less  harmoniously  various  noble  and  winning  quali¬ 
ties.  Her  religious  instincts  were  unquestionably  genuine;  she 
had  known  intimately  from  childhood  one  of  the  chief  religious 
teachers  of  the  Canton  of  Yaud,  Magny,  a  man  of  noble  per¬ 
sonality  who  had  absorbed  the  mystical  influences  of  the  new 
pietistic  school  of  Germany,  a  school  which  sought  to  emphasise 
the  religious  significance  of  the  simple  facts  of  love  and  worship 
and  showed  indifference  for  external  forms.  When  Madame  de 
Wai'ens  turned  to  Catholicism,  the  venerable  friend  of  her  youth, 
though  himself  still  a  Protestant,  went  so  far  as  to  express 
approval  to  her  astonished  relatives,  and  it  must  certainly  be  said 
that  the  mystical  attitude  she  had  more  or  less  unconsciouslv 
adopted — the  attitude  foi-mulated  in  St.  Augustine’s  saying,  ‘‘  Love 
and  do  as  you  like  — was  not  only  in  harmony  with  the  faith 
professed  by  Antoine  llourignon  and  St.  Theresa,  but  was  the 
only  religious  faith  to  which  a  woman  like  Madame  de  Warens 
could  be  genuinely  attracted.  It  was  also  an  element,  more 
important  perhaps  than  he  knew — for  Pousseau  never  even  men¬ 
tions  the  name  of  his  friend’s  early  teacher — in  the  profession 
of  faith  of  the  Vicaire  Savoyard.  Madame  de  Warens’s  most 
obvious  characteristic  was  a  benevolence  of  nature  too  native  and 
reckless  to  be  called  a  virtue,  while  the  generosity  and  affectionate 
sympathy  which  expended  itself  on  everything  that  came  near 
her  seems  never  to  have  exhausted  her  own  sunny  cheerfulness  and 
childlike  readiness  for  enjoyment. 

Such  as  she  was,  with  her  good  qualities  and  her  weaknesses, 
sensitive,  impressionable,  impulsive,  certainly  an  attractive  person 
— though  we  have  no  authentic  portrait  of  her  at  this  period — 
Madame  de  Warens  was  the  first  well-bred  and  cultivated  woman 
with  whom  the  youthful  Poiisseau  had  ever  been  in  familiar 
intercourse.  The  middle-class  feminine  society  of  Geneva  was 
intelligent  and  capable  enough,  and  how  strenuous,  not  to 
say  priggish,  its  maidens  could  be  in  theological  disputation, 
Casanova  has  given  an  amusing  example.  Madame  de  Warens 
was  a  woman  of  another  nature  and  another  social  world. 
But  there  was  more  than  this:  there  was,  in  a  sense,  an  affinity 
between  her  and  the  youth  she  took  under  her  protection.  On  his 
side,  from  the  first  moment  he  saw  her,  his  habitual  constraint 
and  timidity,  he  tells  us,  fell  from  him.  On  her  side,  the  first 
and  obvious  link  of  benevolence  was,  as  Rousseau  himself 
explained,  reinforced  bv  her  unused  maternal  instincts.  But 
below  this,  on  both  sides,  there  was  a  certuin  affinity  of  tempera¬ 
ment  which  could  scarcely  have  been  so  clear  to  either  as  it  is  to 
us.  Both  alike  belonged  to  the  same  Protestant  side  of  Lake 
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Leman,  they  had  alike  lost  their  mothers  at  birth,  both  had 
abandoned  their  early  faith  and  had  forsaken  their  homes  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  same  Catholic  land  of  Savoy.  In  both  cases  alike, 
moreover,  this  restlessness  and  instability  were  clearly  associated 
with  a  lack  of  nervous  balance.  It  is  unnecessaiy  to  insist  on  the 
neuropathic  and  psychopathic  elements  in  Rousseau’s  constitu¬ 
tion;  they  are  unquestioned.  We  know  less  about  Madame  de 
Warens,  but  we  can  still  discover  something  of  the  same  constitu¬ 
tion  in  a  minor  degree.  The  multiplicity  of  her  projects,  by  no 
means  always  wise  or  successful,  her  inability  to  live  within  her 
income,  her  fertile  and  often  extravagant  ideas,  her  love  of 
dabbling  in  medicine  and  chemistry,  even  in  alchemy,  her  exces¬ 
sive  freedom  from  conventional  prejudices — these  things  fully 
confirm  her  husband’s  incidental  statement  that  she  was  liable  to 
hysteria.  And  a  little  touch,  which  Rousseau  introduces  casually, 
indicates  significantly  an  excess  of  neiwous  sensibility;  at  dinner 
she  was  always  so  unpleasantly  affected  by  the  odour  of  the  soup 
and  viands  that  it  was  half-an-hour  before  she  could  touch  them, 
so  that  Rousseau  had  finished  before  she  began,  and  would  begin 
again  to  keep  her  company.  In  both,  it  is  evident,  there  was  a 
certain  nervous  instability,  and,  as  frequently  happens  in  the  case 
of  neurotic  persons,  they  were  irresistibly  attracted  to  each  other. 
Thus,  on  her  side  there  was  something  more  than  the  gratification 
of  benevolent  and  maternal  instincts,  and  on  his  side  something 
more  than  the  fascination  that  a  charming  woman  of  the  world 
of  twenty-eight  can  exercise  on  an  untrained  youth  of  sixteen; 
there  was  a  real  and  profound  affinity. 

It  is  certain  that  when  young  Rousseau  drifted  back  from 
Turin,  after  the  failure  of  her  first  attempt  to  provide  for  his 
future,  and  had  been  installed  in  the  spare  room  of  her  own 
house  at  Annecy — ‘‘  People  may  say  wliat  they  like  !  ”  he  over¬ 
heard  her  remark  to  the  seiwant — her  faith  in  him  withstood  every 
test.  Faith  was  certainly  needed.  The  runaway  apprentice  from 
Geneva  was  awkward,  physically  undeveloped,^  short-sighted,  slow 
of  speech,  ill-mannered,  excessively  timid.  At  a  much  later 
period  Casanova,  who  went  to  see  Rousseau,  reports  that  he  showed 
no  signs  either  of  personal  or  intellectual  distinction,  that  he  was 
conspicuously  deficient  in  fine  manners,  and  could  not  be  called 
un  homme  aimahle.  It  is  the  portrait  of  an  unsympathetic 
observer,  for  Casanova  regarded  Rousseau  as  a  morbid  weakling, 
but  we  cannot  deny  it  a  considerable  element  of  truth.  Through¬ 
out  his  later  life,  it  is  true,  Rousseau  evoked  the  love  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  best  men  and  women  of  his  day, 

(1)  When  Rousseau’s  coffin  was  opened,  a  few  years  ago,  Dr.  Monod  estimated 
his  height  (by  Eollet’s  method)  as  1.52m.,  or  about  5  feet. 
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notwithstanding  his  morbid  suspicions,  and  we  may,  for  instance, 
recall  the  affectionate  enthusiasm  and  reverence  with  which  the 
Princess  de  Conti — whose  education,  down  to  the  minutest  details, 
he  had  directed — speaks  of  him  in  her  Memoires.  But  we  have  to 
remember  that  all  these  people  saw  him  through  the  atmosphere 
created  by  his  fame  and  the  passionate  eloquence  of  his  writings. 
Madame  de  Warens  had  only  her  own  intuitions  to  rely  on,  and 
whatever  gleams  of  genius  may  have  been  revealed  in  the  brown 
eyes  of  the  runaway  apprentice,  all  her  intuition  was  needed  to 
retain  faith  in  so  unpromising  a  subject.  It  seemed  that  evcrv 
effort  she  made  for  his  advancement  failed,  and  every  man  of 
experience  whose  advice  she  asked  reported  unfavourably  of  tlie 
awkward  youth  whose  timidity  was  apt  to  rebound  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  insolence  and  presumption.  Yet  she  was  furnishing 
the  best  conditions  for  his  development.  As  often  happens  in 
the  case  of  men  of  original  genius,  he  was  not  teachable  by  direct 
methods;  they  struck  at  once  against  a  hard  and  impenetrable 
surface.  But  to  the  indirect  influences  of  its  environment,  such 
an  organism  becomes  sensitive,  alive,  absorbent;  and  Madame  de 
Warens  provided  precisely  tlie  influence  which  Kousseau  needed. 
When  he  met  her  his  education,  not  only  his  moral  and  emotional 
training,  but  even  his  training  in  intellectual  discipline — for  his 
development  was  extraordinarily  slow — can  scarcely  lx*  said  to 
have  begun.  When  he  left  her,  more  than  ten  years  later,  he  liad 
received  not  merely  his  initiation  in  the  life  of  sentiment,  but  Ids 
days  of  intellectual  and  moral  apprenticeship  were  over;  tliough 
ten  years  more  were  to  pass  before,  at  the  age  of  forty,  the  moment 
of  inspiration  came,  he  was  already  prepared  to  take  his  place 
among  the  teachers  of  Europe. 

There  was  another  educational  influence  of  the  first  signifioance 
which  Ilousseau  experienced  to  the  utmost  in  Savoy,  and  that  was 
the  influence  of  scenery.  This  semi-Alpine  land,  with  its  gentle 
elevations  and  deep  gorges,  its  varied  and  delicately  tinted  vegeta¬ 
tion,  its  streams  and  torrents  and  cascades,  is  to  the  modern  man 
a  land  of  perpetual  charm.  But  in  the  eighteenth  century,  though 
it  lay  on  the  high-road  to  Italy  traversed  by  all  the  “  men  of 
taste,”  it  attracted  no  attention ;  it  was  regarded  with  something 
of  that  horror  which  all  felt  for  the  Alps.  The  mediaeval  dread 
of  nature  was  breaking  up  in  the  region  of  ideas,  but  still  persisted 
in  relation  to  scenery.  Even  the  most  sensitive  and  poetic  in¬ 
dividuals  were  for  the  most  part  children  of  their  age  in  this 
matter.  Gray  spoke  with  repulsion  of  the  most  exquisite  land¬ 
scapes,  and  Goldsmith’s  enthusiasm  for  scenerj'  only  burst  forth  in 
the  flower  gardens  of  Holland.  The  versatile  and  observant 
Casanova,  who  knew  all  Europe,  says  nothing  of  its  natural 
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aspects;  he  stayed  in  one  of  the  most  happily  situated  of  the 
valleys  of  Savoy,  and  refers  to  it  as  a  vilain  cndroit.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  were  equally  insensitive ; 
even  in  Marcus  Aurelius,  as  Matthew  Arnold  noted,  we  may  trace 
a  foreshadowing  of  the  love  of  wild  natural  things.  Eveiy  one 
who  has  sought  the  ruins  of  old  abbeys  and  hermitages  knows 
that  they  are  everywhere  situated  in  the  most  magnificent  natural 
sites,  and  even  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that  the 
wildest  sites  were  formerly  the  cheapest,  and  also  that  something 
of  their  latter-day  beauty  is  due  to  the  monastic  workers  them¬ 
selves,  it  is  still  difficult  not  to  believe  that  a  real  apprehension, 
however  obscure,  of  the  actual  loveliness  of  these  spots  must 
frequently  have  been  a  factor  in  their  selection,  and  that  suspicion 
is  confirmed  by  many  passages  in  early  monkish  chronicles.  But 
the  love  of  untamed  nature,  if  it  existed,  remained,  on  the  whole,  an 
inarticulate  love,  and  even  when  articulate,  it  had  never  modified 
the  sensibilities  of  men  generally.  For  us  to-day,  when  we  are 
tired  or  sad,  natural  scenery  is  as  the  soothing  contact  of  healing 
waters.  But  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  no 
Moses  had  yet  struck  the  rocks  that  seemed  so  desolate,  and  no 
healing  waters  had  gushed  forth. 

Eousseau  had  been  bom  by  Lake  Leman,  but  he  was  a  city 
child,  whose  chief  outlook  had  been  on  to  the  blank  grey  walls  of  the 
lofty  houses  of  Geneva,  llis  flight  into  Savoy  involved  a  change, 
in  this  respect,  which  was  of  the  first  importance  in  its  influence 
on  his  life.  At  Annecy  his  window  in  Madame  de  Warens’s  house 
looked  out  over  the  canal  and  a  garden  towards  the  open  country, 
and  her  charm  and  the  spring’s  became,  as  he  said,  deliciously 
confused  in  his  mind.  His  walking  tour  to  Turin,  about  this  time, 
occurring  at  perhaps  the  happiest  moment  of  his  life,  doubtless 
had  its  weight  in  bringing  to  consciousness  that  secret  of  the 
emotional  significance  of  nature  which  he  had  discovered,  and  was 
afterwards  to  communicate.  All  the  treasures  of  Savoy  were 
unfolded  before  him  during  that  week  of  happy  exaltation,  when 
he  felt  himself  following  in  the  path  of  Hannibal  on  the  road  to 
Italy,  and  this  ever  changing  scene  of  delight,  these  perpetual 
hills  and  valleys  and  rocky  streams  and  shady  orchards,  seemed 
to  him  the  fitting  home  of  a  life  of  leisurely  charm,  joyous  and 
yet  peaceful,  voluptuous  and  yet  simple.  His  sensitive  organism 
responded  at  once  beneath  the  influence  of  Nature,  as  beneath 
that  of  the  woman  whose  temperament  was  so  exactly  fitted  to  his 
own.  To  the  men  of  that  period  only  a  plain  seemed  beautiful. 
“  Never  has  a  land  of  plains,  however  beautiful  it  may  be,  seemed 
beautiful  in  my  eyes,”  wrote  Rousseau,  bringing  a  new  sensation 
into  literature,  if  not  into  life.  “  I  need  torrents,  rocks,  pines, 
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dark  forests,  mountains,  rough  paths  to  climb,  by  precipices  that 
fill  me  with  fear.”  It  was  the  countiy  which  he  found  in  per¬ 
fection  around  Chamhery,  and  it  was  the  country  he  soon  found 
the  best  stimulus  to  work.  “  I  have  never  been  able  to  do  any¬ 
thing  with  a  pen  in  my  hand  in  front  of  a  table  and  paper;  I 
write  in  my  brain  as  I  walk  among  rocks  or  in  woods.”  This 
child  of  an  industrious  race  of  craftsmen  and  peasants  needed  the 
auto-intoxicatioii  of  bodily  activity  in  order  to  attain  intellectual 
activity.  In  the  open  country,  on  the  mountains,  enjoying  the 
simple  fare  and  the  freedom  of  little  inns,  afar  from  eveiything 
that  recalled  the  miseries  of  daily  life,  the  people  and  the  things 
that  imposed  constraint  and  timidity,  he  inhaled  a  new  power, 
audacity  and  resolution.  The  ineffective  Jean- Jacques,  escaping 
from  the  good-natured  ridicule  of  bourgeois  society,  would  soon 
speak  with  the  authority  of  an  apostle. 

These,  then,  were  the  great  formative  and  educative  influences 
on  the  life  and  work  of  Rousseau :  a  highly  intelligent  and 
cultivated  woman,  and  the  consoling  and  inspiring  scenery  of  the 
happy  land  of  Savoy.  We  have  to  note  one  other  influence  which 
was  distinctly  beneficial  and  emancipating  in  its  moral  effects. 
This  was  an  illness,  more  or  less  persistent  in  its  effects,  from 
which  he  suffered  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  The  symptoms  are 
obscure,  and  may  best  be  described  as  largely  of  the  nature  of 
what  is  now  vaguely  termed  neurasthenia,  associated  with  slight 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  ear,^  though  it  seemed  to  him  at  the 
time  that  the  termination  would  he  fatal.  But,  as  he  tells  us, 
“  I  only  began  to  live  when  I  looked  upon  myself  as  dead.”  Ilis 
conceptions  of  life  were  ennobled  and  deepened,  he  began  to 
formulate  his  religious  ideas  (being  helped  herein  by  Madame 
de  Warens,  he  said,  more  than  by  all  the  theologians),  and  the 
crudities  and  meannesses  which  had  marked  his  unamiable 
adolescence  began  to  fall  away.  His  restless  and  irritable  tem¬ 
perament  grew  calm,  and  with  the  prospect  of  speedy  death  before 
his  eyes  he  was  even  better  able  to  give  himself  up  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  moment.  Spring  came,  and  with  sui'prise  he  found 
himself  still  alive;  it  seemed  to  him  indeed  that  he  had  risen 
again  in  Paradise  when  he  was  carried  into  the  country,  where 
he  was  never  ill,  to  his  beloved  haunt  at  Les  Charmettes. 

It  was  at  this  pleasant  spot  on  the  outskirts  of  Chamhery,  in 
the  heart  of  Savoy — whither  he  came  every  year  with  the  first 
nightingales,  only  to  go  when  the  leaves  in  this  still  atmosphere 

(1)  This  is  substantially  the  opinion  of  Regis.  Dr.  Courtade,  who  has  recently 
published  a  study  of  Rousseau’s  partial  deafness,  considers  that  his  troubles  were 
due  to  Meniere’s  Disease,  the  same  disorder  from  which  it  is  now  supposed  that 
Swift  suffered. 
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had  taken  on  their  deep  and  lovely  autumn  tints — that  Rousseau 
received  the  final  seal  of  his  mission.  Here  he  spent  his  happiest 
years,  the  years  of  his  early  manhood,  carrj'ing  on  that  education 
of  himself  which  was  after,  in  Emile,  to  make  him  one  of  the 
world’s  great  educationists,  and  discovering  and  developing  the 
mysterious  gift  of  words.  When  in  old  age  he  wrote  the  Con¬ 
fessions,  his  memory  still  retained  the  details  of  the  four  years  he 
had  spent  in  this  spot,  years  of  work  and  of  laziness,  sometimes 
with  the  spade,  and  always  with  a  book,  in  garden  and  orchard 
and  vineyard  and  among  the  hills,  alone  or  with  his  beloved 
companion,  who  was,  he  said,  mother  and  friend  and  mistress  in 
one.  It  was  those  “  peaceful  but  brief  moments,”  he  wrote  towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  “  which  give  me  the  right  to  say  I  have  lived.” 

The  little  valley  of  Les  Charmettes,  though  close  to  Chambery, 
is  as  solitary  and  retired,  Rousseau  remarks,  as  though  a  hundred 
leagues  away  from  any  city.  We  may  say  the  same  to-day  as 
we  climb  the  gradual  ascent  of  the  lonely  road,  noting  the  stream 
and  the  trees  and  the  scattered  dwellings  as  Rousseau  described 
them.  Nothing  seems  to  be  changed.  The  little  house  that  we 
seek  stands  on  its  little  terrace,  above  the  road,  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  we  push  open  the  iron  gate,  ascend  a  few  steps  to  a  small 
grass  plot,  and  pull  the  chain  of  a  bell  suspended  beside  the  door, 
and  the  loud  clang  that  follows  leaves,  the  silence  of  this  peaceful 
spot  unrufiled.  Again  we  ring,  and  at  length  a  woman  hurries 
down  from  a  farm  building  beyond,  and  draws  out  the  door-key 
from  under  the  ivy  that  covers  the  gate  post.  We  enter  the  vesti¬ 
bule,  with  its  broad  flight  of  stone  steps  leading  to  the  single 
storey  above,  tum  to  the  right  into  the  large  square  kitchen  and 
dining-room,  with  its  floor  of  red  tiles  and  its  ancient  sideboards, 
and  pass  on  into  the  salon,  a  smaller  oblong  room,  still  bearing 
about  it  an  air  of  faded  antique  coquetry,  the  seal  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  while  one  notes  the  little  clavecin  that  now  scarcely 
responds  to  the  touch,  the  faintly  traced  paintings  of  flowers,  such 
as  our  great  grandmothers  executed,  over  the  doors  and  windows, 
the  mirrors,  the  pictures.  A  door  opens  from  the  salon  on  this 
side  of  the  house  on  to  the  terrace  and  into  the  garden,  and 
beyond  this  the  vineyard  spreads  along  the  slope  of  the  hill. 
We  return  to  the  broad  staircase  of  the  small  dwelling,  and  ascend, 
to  find  on  the  right  the  narrow  room  which  was  Rousseau’s,  with 
its  little  alcove,  while  in  front  the  landing — which  is  still,  as  it 
was  for  Madame  de  Warens,  a  tiny  oratoiy — leads  into  her  bed¬ 
room,  with  its  wooden  floor  eaten  by  age.  In  one  corner  is  a 
bureau,  with  old  music  and  books  flung  carelessly  into  it,  one 
almost  believes  by  Madame  de  Warens  herself.  In  another  corner 
is  the  little  bed,  with  its  ancient  canopy,  and  its  worn  pink 
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silk  quilt  slowly  falling  to  pieces.  A  decayed  charm  still 
seems  to  hang  about  the  room,  and  in  one  respect  at  all  events 
it  kas  lost  nothing :  from  its  windows  we  gaze  across  the 
red  roofs  of  Ckamhery  below,  towards  the  green  slope,  diversified 
by  grey  clift's,  of  the  mountains  beyond,  not  too  near  to  oppress, 
not  too  far  to  lose  the  beauty  of  their  various  colouring  and 
contour.  No  scene  of  more  peaceful  and  soothing  enchantment 
could  be  imagined  as  we  look  upon  it  from  these  windows,  while 
the  sunset  casts  the  magic  of  its  reflection  northwards  over  the 
already  enchanted  hills;  we  realise  that  here,  as  nowhere  else,  we 
enter  into  communion  with  the  great  apostle  of  nature  whose 
novitiate  was  spent  in  the  solitude  d  deux  of  this  hermitage.  The 
house  altogether,  embalmed  as  it  is  in  the  dust  of  its  own  natural 
decay,  has  about  it  an  atmosphere  in  which  ghosts  may  move. 
No  ghosts  ever  haunt  our  well-kept  English  showplaces,  and 
with  the  energy  of  our  race  we  carefully  scrape  off  them  the 
precious  patina  of  antiquity.  But  this  spot  is  still  haunted,  and 
here  the  careless,  vivacious,  little  blue-eyed  woman,  and  the  youth 
w’hose  genius  has  made  her  immortal,  alike  become,  for  the  first 
time,  real  persons. 

Les  Charmettes  is  a  shrine  from  which  the  glor^-  has  departed. 
Rousseau  no  longer  arouses  our  passionate  enthusiasm.  Once  he 
was  part  of  a  volcanic  eruption  which  covered  Europe.  Noav  his 
ideas  and  his  books  leave  us  calm,  often  cold.  Where  our  fore¬ 
fathers  saw  burning  lava  we  only  find  scoriae.  Yet  for  the 
historian  of  morals  Rousseau  must  always  remain  a  personality 
of  the  first  significance,  the  Columbus  of  a  new  emotional  world. 
His  figure  is  dimmed  to  us  by  the  more  vivid  figures  of  those  to 
whom  he  show^ed  the  way,  of  Byron,  and  Shelley,  and  Madame  de 
Stael,  who  all  carried  further  the  movement  he  had  initiated,  and 
were  all  associated  with  the  lake  that  washes  his  own  native  city 
and  his  own  beloved  land  of  Savoy,  w'hile  Wordsworth,  among  his 
own  lakes  and  in  a  land  somewhat  akin  to  Savoy,  brought  the  same 
movement  to  its  ultimate  point.  These  prophets  of  Nature,  with 
their  two  regions  of  hill  and  lake,  will  always  occupy  a  place  of 
chief  importance  in  the  history  of  European  sentiment.  In  this 
gracious  land  of  Savoy  it  is  worth  while,  for  a  few  moments,  to 
trace  the  footsteps  of  the  morbid  and  suffering  man  who  was  their 
leader. 


n.AVELOCK  Ellis. 


MOZART  AS  A  DRAMATIC  COMPOSER. 


It  has  hoen  claimed  for  Richard  Strauss,  that  he  is  the  one  f^reat 
successor  of  Richard  Wagner;  the  revealer  of  new  possibilities  in 
the  “  Music  of  the  Future,”  the  finder  of  a  way  out  of  the  impasse 
ill  which  that  great  master  left  his  disciples.  The  second  Richard 
is,  however,  rather  the  supplanter  than  the  follower  of  the  first, 
llis  true  descent  is  from  Rerlioz  and  Liszt,  whose  “  symphonic 
poems”  the  titanic  music-drama  of  Wagner  overshadowed  in  their 
life-time.  Rut  now  their  revenge  is  at  hand.  Music-drama  is 
now,  for  the  advanced  critic,  as  dull  as  ditch-water,  as  common¬ 
place  as  a  symphony  of  liaydn,  as  obvious  as  Italian  opera. 

Rut  even  the  symphonic  poem,  in  which  supreme  form  Rerlioz 
and  Liszt  expressed  the  passion  of  the  modern  soul,  must  now,  we 
are  told,  suffer  change  into  something  supremer  still.  Strauss  has 
found  the  secret  of  ‘‘  realistic  ”  art  in  music,  adopting  “  a  medium  of 
expression  into  which  the  voice  with  its  limiting  associations  does 
not  enter.”  He  represents  a  new  movement  towards  naturalness, 
llis  genius  is  for  the  literary  rather  than  for  the  architectural  or 
sculpturesque.  Even  in  his  songs,  “  the  magic  and  power  come 
from  the  sense  they  give  of  absolute  emotional  veracity,”  and  in 
them  he  attains  “  not  the  rapturous  abandonment  of  poetry,  but 
an  eloquent,  impassioned,  heart-searching  prose.”  Rut  is  Strauss 
the  first  composer  who  has  found  the  narrow  way  of  emotional 
veracity  Y  There  may  be  something  fine  and  stern  in  this  deliberate 
seeking  first  for  truth  of  conception  and  sincerity  of  expression, 
and  treating  beauty  as  the  final  grace  of  truth.  Rut  to  Mozart, 
as  to  Keats,  beauty  and  truth  were  one.  ”  Emotional  veracity  ” 
led  him  instinctively  to  beauty  of  musical  form. 

Strauss,  like  Wagner,  is,  therefore,  for  his  disciples,  not  primarily 
a  musician  but  a  philosopher.  He  has  laid  violent  hands  on  Music 
to  make  her  the  Pythoness,  not  of  Ap<dlo  and  the  Muses,  but  of 
some  Polyphemus  of  “  eloquent  heart-searching  prose,”  who  finds 
in  the  modern  orchestra  “  a  pipe  for  his  capacious  mouth.”  He  has 
freed  himself  from  the  illusions  of  romance,  and  he  is  elaborating  a 
technique  which  rejects  not  merely  the  old  “  architectonic  ”  forms, 
but  all  the  old  musical  conventions  in  melody  and  harmony.  He 
is  an  iconoclast  who  demands  for  discord  equal  rights  with  his 
sister,  concord. 

All  this  eager  struggle  to  escape  from  the  thraldom  of  the  old 
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musical  forms,  to  evolve  expressive  rhythm  from  irregular  accen¬ 
tuation,  harmony  from  a  basis  of  unfettered  discord,  is  a  perfectly 
logical  development  of  certain  tendencies  in  modern  music.  It 
corresponds  to  similar  tendencies  in  modern  French  painting  and 
sculpture.  The  experiment  Strauss  is  making  was  inevitable,  and 
the  sooner  he  accomplishes  his  work  of  destruction  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  the  better,  lie  can  destroy  nothing  good,  and  anything  he 
invents  will  extend  the  keyboard  for  the  next  romantic  dreamer  to 
make  vocal  with  “  sounds  and  sweet  airs  that  give  delight  and  hurt 
not.”  Why  should  we  quarrel  about  realism  and  idealism — vague, 
pedantic  words  to  express  that  spiritual  rotation  of  crops  by  which 
art  gets  the  best  harvest  from  the  crude  stuft  of  life  supplied  by 
nature?  The  artistic  convention  changes  as  man’s  imagination 
gains  a  new  point  of  outlook,  and  demands  a  new  method  of  record¬ 
ing  its  impressions — that  is  all. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Mozart?  Simply  that  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  what  may  seem  at  present  but  a  back-eddy  in 
the  onward  current  of  musical  development,  but  which  may  in 
time  unite  with  and  greatly  modify  the  main  stream.  This  back- 
eddy  is  caused  by  the  decay  of  Wagnerism  as  a  fashionable  cult. 
Now  that  Wagner  has  taken  his  place  among  the  immortals,  it  is 
possible  even  for  his  admirers  to  judge  him  more  dispassionately, 
to  recognise  his  limitations,  and  to  acknowledge  the  merits  not 
merely  of  Mozart,  whom  for  a  while  he  eclipsed,  but  of  the  old 
contrapuntal  method  of  treating  a  dramatic  subject  musically  upon 
the  stage.  Mozartian  opera  was  not  killed  by  Wagnerian  music- 
drama,  any  more  than  that  has  been  killed  by  the  symphonic 
poem  of  the  present  day.  Die  Entfiihrung,  shelved  for  nearly  a 
century,  has  recently  been  revived  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris, 
side  by  side  with  UEiranger,  a  music-drama  of  ultra  modern  type. 

“  Programme  music  ”  is  not  a  new  invention.  It  began  with 
the  tribal  songs  and  dances,  in  which  the  words  of  the  chant  and 
the  movements  of  the  dance  gave  more  precise  significance  to  the 
emotion  excited  by  the  music;  and  in  more  recent  times  ever}' 
mass,  every  cantata,  every  opera,  is  a  piece  of  programme  music, 
in  which  the  words  explain  the  occasion  of  the  emotion  expressed 
in  the  music.  Music  is  the  most  abstract  of  the  arts  in  its  mate¬ 
rial,  and  the  most  logical  in  the  evolution  of  its  forms.  But  it  is 
also  the  art  which  most  intimately  reflects  all  the  subtleties  of 
human  emotion ;  but  so  subtly  that,  even  to  those  gifted  with 
musical  “  ear,”  it  seems  to  reflect  them  vaguely.  The  nuance  of 
emotion  may  be  caught,  yet  the  actual  occasion  of  it  remain 
undetermined  when  the  clue  is  not  given  by  words  or  their  equiva¬ 
lent.  Hence,  ever  since  instrumental  music  developed  along  its 
own  lines,  independently  of  the  voice,  in  suite,  sonata,  symphony. 
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there  have  been  attempts  to  make  this  “  absolute  music  ”  more  in¬ 
telligible — to  give  the  hearer  some  more  definite  notion  of  what 
it  was  all  about.  The  symphonic  poem  or  “  prose,”  is  merely  the 
latest  fashion  in  programme  music.  The  explanatory  text 
has  the  merit  of  assisting  the  hearer,  especially  the  unmusical 
hearer,  to  understand  something  of  the  emotional  significance  of 
the  music,  as  the  thematic  index  enables  him  to  comprehend  its 
structure.  But  the  music  itself  remains  absolute,  whether  thus 
explained  or  not. 

Wagner,  in  his  music-drama,  revolutionised  dramatic  music  by 
throwing  the  chief  burden  of  expression  on  the  orchestra,  and 
making  the  vocal  parts  musically  subordinate,.  It  is,  in  form,  as 
in  subject,  a  very  German  equivalent  for  Greek  drama,  in  which 
the  chorus,  represented  by  the  orchestra,  utters  an  endless  stream 
of  musical  declamation,  through  which  the  Protagonists  shout 
their  explanatory  rhetoric  in  grandiose  recitative.  There  is  no 
nimbleness  of  movement,  no  lightness  of  touch.  The  action  moves 
slowly  as  on  buskins.  It  is  really  symbolic  epic  on  the  stage,  and 
is  more  in  the  spirit  of  oratorio  than  of  opera.  The  slowness  of 
the  action  is  not  necessarily  tedious,  when  the  convention  is 
frankly  accepted.  When  not  excessive,  it  gives  a  certain  dignity 
to  the  situations. 

Much  of  Wagner’s  music  is  hysterical  in  its  piling  of  the  agony, 
and  hysteria  is  always  self-conscious,  self-explanatory— in  a  word, 
rhetorical.  Hence  that  coarseness  and  want  of  subtlety  of  expres¬ 
sion  in  portions  of  his  work,  however  complex  in  scoring,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  great  masters  of  pure  musical  form.  He 
was  a  man  of  his  age,  affected  by  that  semi-mystical  hysteria  of  the 
intellect  so  prevalent  in  the  nineteenth  century — that  century  of 
problems,  sexual  and  social,  always  in  search  of  some  regenerating 
enthusiasm.  But  his  greatness  depends  on  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
poet,  and  remains  mysterious  in  spite  of  his  self-analysis. 

Now,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  either  Wagnerian  music-drama  or 
with  the  symphonic  poem,  novel,  or  picture,  with  its  explanatory 
text.  But  I  venture  to  think  that  the  reign  of  annotated  sym¬ 
phony  as  the  sole  form  in  which  musical  salvation  is  to  be  found 
will  be  a  short  one;  and  that  Strauss,  who  has  been  called 
the  modern  Bach,  may  prove  to  be  the  herald  of  a 
modern  Mozart.  He  has,  it  is  said,  discovered  that  the  true 
method  of  writing  music  is  not  vertically,  by  the  piling  up  of 
column  after  column  of  harmony,  but  horizontally,  by  the  setting 
of  melody  against  melo<ly.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  rediscovered  the 
backbone  of  music,  counterpoint.  If  this  be  true,  it  marks  a 
return  to  musical  sanity,  a  point  of  pause  in  the  plunge  into  the 
hysterical  chaos  of  vague  impressionism ;  he  would  seem  to  have 
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his  knife  at  the  throat  of  the  invertebrate  music  of  the  day.  But 
to  be  a  great  contrapuntist  a  man  must  be  a  great  melodist,  as  Bach 
was,  as  Handel  was,  as  Mozart  was — as  who  is  now? 

Mozart  was  a  horn  melodist,  and  the  instinctive  ease  with  which 
he  thought  and  wrote  in  counterpoint  enabled  him  to  develop, 
from  contemporaiy  Italian  opera,  a  form  of  music-drama  more 
lyrical  than  that  of  Wagner,  because  primarily  based  on  the 
human  voice,  and  more  capable  of  sane,  vigorous,  and  various 
development,  because  it  was  not  an  abrupt  departure  from  those 
old  musical  forms  udiich  modern  impatience  of  restraint  tends  to 
destroy  rather  than  develop.  The  genius  of  music  has  more 
in  common  with  the  genius  of  architecture  than  with  that  of  paint¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  structural  element,  melody,  is  sacrificed  to  the  colour 
element,  harmony,  at  the  cost  of  the  permanent  vitality  of  the 
piece.  Good  melodic  construction  in  music  leads  to  economy  of 
material  and  breadth  of  treatment  in  decorative  details,  just  as 
good  construction  in  architecture  does;  and  construction  in  both 
arts  should  be  stern,  clear,  and  majestic,  rather  than  licentious, 
vaguely  complicated,  and  meretricious.  Wagner’s  structural  use 
of  the  Leitmotif  was  the  saving  grace  of  his  scores — his  equivalent 
for  the  old  counterpoint.  There  is  some  evidence  that  a  reaction 
from  the  hysterical,  blatant,  amorphous  modern  music  which  has 
almost  destroyed  purity  of  tone,  expressive  phrasing,  and  beauty 
of  style  in  singing,  and  which  bids  fair  to  make  the  huge  modern 
orchestra  a  madhouse  of  hideous  noises ;  and  a  return  to  the  saner 
methods  of  the  older  composers,  may  be  expected  before  long. 
In  all  forms  of  art  there  come  periods  in  which,  after  rapid 
development  in  one  direction,  there  comes  a  pause,  a  looking  back, 
a  taking  stock  of  results,  a  finding  again  of  some  strand  lost  or 
obscured  for  a  time,  but  now  felt  to  have  gained  a  new  import¬ 
ance  in  the  great  web  of  invention.  If  music  is  to  live  another 
century,  we  must  learn  to  temper  our  craving  for  flamboyant 
originality  with  reverence  for  the  laws  of  composition  and  har¬ 
mony  gradually  evolved  by  the  older  masters. 

Now,  Mozaitian  opera  was  the  first  beautiful  flower  of  a  form 
of  music-drama  capable  of  indefinite  development,  and  applicable 
alike  to  tragedy  and  comedy;  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
that  its  seedlings  should  not  grow  and  live  side  by  side  with  the 
latest  fashions  in  symphonic  poetry  or  prose.  It  is  only  faddists 
who  believe  that  the  human  voice  is  a  despicable  instrument  for 
the  expression  of  human  emotion ;  that  a  “  literary  ”  symphony 
is  a  more  satisfactory  musical  form  than  such  an  opera  as  Don 
Gio  vanni  or  Fidel io,  or  that  picturesque  realism  is  more  “  natural  ” 
than  the  older  melodious  reveries  of  absolute  music,  which  are  not 
clamorous  with  the  sickly  cry  :  “  ( ),  that  I  were  understood !  ”  but 
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go  on  their  way  rejoicing  or  sorrowing,  for  those  who  have  ears 
to  hear. 

II. 

Mozart’s  reputation  as  a  dramatic  composer  must  chiefly  rest 
upon  his  two  great  operas  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  and  Don  Giovanni, 
even  though  Beethoven  hailed  Die  Zauherflote  as  the  first  flower 
of  true  German  opera;  while  Weber  says  that  “  in  Die  Entfiihrung 
Mozart  had  reached  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers  as  an  artist, 
and  that  his  further  progress  was  only  in  knowledge  of  the  world.” 
Burdiarming  as  this  romantic  opera  is,  it  cannot  be  compared  with 
his  later  works  as  an  example  of  his  mature  dramatic  power.  It 
was  written  when  he  was  about  twenty-five;  Lc  Nozze  in  1786, 
when  he  was  thirty;  Don  Giovanni,  the  next  year;  and  four  years 
later  he  was  hastily  thrown  into  his  pauper’s  grave,  the  exact 
locality  of  which  has  never  been  ascertained.  In  these  last-men¬ 
tioned  operas,  the  subjects  of  which  were  chosen  by  himself,  he  at 
last  not  only  found  themes  that  gave  full  scope  to  his  genius,  but 
libretti  that  were  good  stage  plays.  It  is  strange  how  seldom 
composers  realise  the  fact  that,  however  good  their  music  may  be, 
it  depends  finally  upon  the  libretto  whether  an  opera  will  keep  the 
stage  or  not.  Mozart  had  already  suffered  at  the  hands  of  his 
“  poets,”  but  now  he  found  in  the  Abbate  Da  Ponte  a  sympathetic 
collaborator,  and  anxiously  superintended  the  production  of  the 
text  himself.  To  Da  Ponte  the  world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  rare  excellence  of  his  work.  Goethe,  in  writing  to  Schiller, 
who  hoped  that  opera  might  help  to  develop  a  nobler  conception 
of  tragedy,  says :  “  Your  hopes  for  the  opera  are  richly  fulfilled 
in  Don  Juan,  but  the  work  is  completely  isolated,  and  Mozart’s 
death  frustrates  any  prospect  of  his  example  being  followed.” 
Goethe  had  himself  desired  to  see  his  Faust  treated  as  an  opera 
by  Mozart. 

Like  Wagner,  Mozart  was  an  innovator  in  his  day,  but,  it  was 
his  fate  to  die  in  his  adolescence,  before  he  had  time  to  develop 
that  perfection  of  dramatic  technique  he  attained  in  Don  Giovanni. 
He  was  still  hampered  by  certain  mannerisms  in  the  musical  forms 
of  his  day,  and  by  the  demands  of  the  singers  for  conventional 
passages  of  display.  There  are  too  many  repetitions  of  words  and 
musical  phrases  in  his  operas  for  our  modern  taste,  although  these 
are  not  necessarily  vain  repetitions.  The  same  words  frequently 
acquire  a  new  emotional  value  from  a  variation  in  the  setting, 
and  the  same  musical  phrase  may  sound  pathetic  in  the  mouth  of 
one  of  the  personages,  full  of  mocking  irony  in  that  of  another; 
the  orchestra  emphasising  the  change  of  feeling. 

But  any  slight  blemishes  a  modern  critic  may  find  in  his  scores 
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are  not  due  to  a  defect  in  liis  dramatic  instinct,  which  is  always 
sure,  but  are  merely  mannerisms  of  the  period  he  had  not  yet 
outgrown.  ITis  merits  have  of  late  received  but  scanty  recogni¬ 
tion,  for  while  Wagner  was  in  the  ascendant  they  were  regarded 
as  too  obvious  and  commonplace  for  lofty  forward-looking  souls  to 
concern  themselves  with.  To  understand  and  appreciate  them  we 
must  accept  the  conventions  under  which  he  worked.  These  are 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  old  Italian  opera.  lie  made  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  recitativo  secco,  an  excellent  form  for  passages  of 
rapid  explanatory  dialogue ;  of  asides  and  soliloquies ;  of  the  more 
emotional  accompanied  recitative  for  passages  of  an  interjectional 
or  transitory  kind,  leading  to  sustained  lyrical  outbursts  in  aria, 
duet,  quartette,  &c.,  and  also  of  that  very  important  and  charming 
musical  convention,  in  which  a  number  of  persons  can  speak  at 
once  upon  the  stage  without  becoming  unintelligible,  and  not 
merely  without  offending  the  ear,  but  with  a  gift  for  it  of  fresh 
delight.  This  beautiful  form  which  Wagner  uses  timidly  and 
harf-heartedly,  Mozart  revels  in;  and  his  concerted  pieces  are 
dramatic  in  a  more  subtle  and  intimate  way  than  those  of  any 
other  composer.  Every  strand  of  the  harmony  expresses  not 
merely  the  emotion  of  the  person  who  utters  it,  but  his  character 
as  well.  It  is  not  merely  a  counterpoint  of  musical  phrases,  but 
a  count erpomt  of  passion  and  character.  He  does  not  need  the 
intellectual  device  of  the  Leitmotif  to  label  a  personage  or  sym¬ 
bolise  an  idea ;  he  instinctively  endows  each  of  his  characters  with 
a  rhythmical  language  that  most  delicately  fits  his  personality, 
while  it  expresses  the  emotion  of  the  moment.  This  should  be  the 
metho<l  of  every  dramatist.  It  is  the  method  of  Shakespeare, 
whose  characterisation  greatly  depends  on  subtle  variations  of 
rhythm  and  phrasing  in  the  verse.  Coriolanus  speaks  a  different 
musical  language  from  that  of  Macbeth  or  Richard  II.;  Juliet 
from  that  of  Imogen  or  Perdita.  There  is  a  similar  difference 
between  the  music  given  to  Don  Juan,  Don  Ottavio,  and 
Leporello,  to  Almaviva  and  Figaro,  or  to  Donna  Anna,  Elvira,  and 
Zerlina,  the  Countess  and  Susanna.  It  is  manifest  in  their  solos; 
it  gives  vitality  to  the  concerted  pieces  in  which  they  take  part. 
Mozart  is  the  one  great  composer  wdiose  characters  live  and  move 
upon  the  stage  with  almost  as  vivid  a  personality  as  those  of 
Shakspeare  or  Moliere. 

In  some  ways  Le  Nozze  is  even  more  wonderful  than  Don  Gio¬ 
vanni.  The  plot  is  too  complicated  for  opera,  but  it  gave  Mozart 
his  first  great  opportunity  of  dealing  wdth  a  number  of  characters 
in  rapid  motion.  Situations  w'hich  a  less  skilful  contrapuntist 
would  reject  as  too  complex  for  musical  treatment,  he  attacks 
with  the  ecstatic  audacity  and  workmanlike  craftsmanship  of  a 
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Nelson.  Let  any  number  of  persons  come  upon  the  stage,  each 
with  something  different  to  say,  and  he  will  find  them  character¬ 
istic  music  to  say  it  in ;  and  yet,  somehow,  by  what  seems  a  divine 
accident,  all  these  different  strains  blend  in  one  tissue  of  satisfy¬ 
ing  harmony.  The  stage  pictures  change  like  dissolving  views, 
but  the  composer  is  always  equal  to  the  occasion.  And  how 
briskly  and  well  it  all  goes  on  the  stage !  The  pedantic  realist 
may  tell  us  that  “  opera  is  a  false  form  of  art  ” ;  that  singing  and 
acting  interfere  with  each  other.  This  is  sophistry.  Dramatic 
music  provokes  dramatic  action,  and  the  singer  who  can  act  is 
more  at  his  ease  on  the  stage  than  in  the  concert  room.  Some  of 
the  best  acting  I  have  ever  seen  has  been  in  opera,  and  especially 
in  Mozartian  opera. 

In  his  treatment  of  Beaumarchais’s  brilliant  comedy  of  intrigue, 
Mozart  has  raised  the  emotional  plane  of  the  situations,  and 
created  a  poetic  drama  of  rare  beauty.  The  marriage  of  Figaro 
in  his  hands  becomes  a  type  of  the  triumph  of  love  over  sordid 
intrigue;  and  when  in  the  end  the  evil  designs  of  the  Count  are 
frustrated,  and  he  appears  as  the  dupe  of  his  own  mean  suspicions 
and  jealousies,  and  is  at  last  made  to  feel  a  touch  of  honest  shame, 
the  fiiinle  takes  the  shape  of  a  hymn  to  love  and  joy,  in  which 
all  the  voices  blend  lyrically  in  one  harmony  of  forgiveness  and 
reconciliation. 

But  up  to  this  point,  how  the  music  grips  each  dramatic  situa¬ 
tion,  and  vivifies  each  character !  The  gentle  Countess  lives  in  her 
two  solos  Porgi  amor!  and  Dove  Sono,  and  no  less  vividly  in  the 
concerted  pieces,  as  in  that  phrase  on  “  Ah,  la  cieca  gelosia!”  in 
her  duet  with  the  Count,  when  in  search  of  Cherubino,  he  is  about 
to  break  into  her  dressing-room — lives  with  that  sweet  and  pure  life 
with  which  Mozart,  not  Beaumarchais,  has  endowed  her.  And  in 
Cherubino  he  has  created  a  new  and  charming  ideal  of  boyish 
romance.  He  is  the  embodied  spirit  of  a  boy’s  first  passion ;  and 
in  his  two  airs  with  their  lovely  accompaniments  Mozart  has  prob¬ 
ably  expressed  his  own  first  love  for  the  unresponsive  Aloysia 
Weber.  Susanna  is  the  most  complex  character  in  the  piece,  and 
every  phase  of  her  personality — her  ready  wit,  her  quiet  humour, 
her  self-respect,  her  flashing  scorn,  her  commonsense,  which  sees 
clearly  where  Figaro’s  knavery  is  at  fault,  her  fidelity  to  this 
smart  fellow,  whom  she  loves  with  all  her  heart,  with  a  secret 
rapture  that  she  pours  forth  in  her  one  lovely  solo  in  the  garden- 
scene — finds  expression  in  turn  in  the  music  of  her  part.  As  for 
Figaro  himself,  he  peivades  the  opera  with  his  light-hearted  self- 
confidence  and  brisk  good  humour.  The  idle  self-indulgent  Count, 
who  “  gave  himself  the  trouble  of  being  born,”  and  lives  in  his 
aristocratic  glass-house — “  throwing  stones  like  an  ostrich  with  his 
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head  in  the  sand,”  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  might  say — is  hut  his  nimble 
valet’s  foil.  There  is  a  fine  absence  of  humour  in  his  music,  for 
he  takes  himself  seriously.  Even  the  minor  personages  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  drawn :  Basilio’s  cynical  character  is  epitomised  in  that 
one  phrase,  “  Cost  fan  tutte  le  belle,  non  c'e  alcuna  novitdf’  in  the 
armchair  trio,  while  the  young  girl  Barberina,  whose  very  inno¬ 
cence  makes  her  the  enfant  terrible  of  the  plotters,  is  admirably 
sketched  in  her  one  little  air,  as  she  mourns  over  the  lost  needle 
that  plays  an  important  part  in  the  denouement. 

Much  of  the  charm  of  Le  Nozze  is  due  to  the  fine  humour  quietly 
smiling  in  the  music  :  a  humour  genial  and  kindly,  Italian  rather 
than  German,  in  its  easy  briskness  and  lightness  of  touch;  but 
with  a  tender,  sympathetic  quality  raising  it  to  an  emotional  plane 
far  above  the  coarser  fun  of  opera  buffa.  In  spite  of  its  com¬ 
plexity  of  dramatic  counterpoint,  the  score  is  simplicity  itself  in 
the  harmonies  used.  A  modern  Academy  student  would  be 
ashamed  to  use  such  a  profusion  of  the  commonest  of  common 
chords  in  such  an  “  obvious  ”  manner.  This  tonic  and  dominant 
business,  this  keeping  to  the  key  and  its  nearest  relations  bar  after 
bar,  is  quite  childish  and  commonplace  to  the  ambitious  young  com¬ 
poser  who  fancies  himself  in  the  van  of  progress.  But  by  no 
means  so  obvious  is  the  felicity  with  which  Mozart  uses  these 
chords,  the  value  of  which  he  knew  much  better  than  the  modern 
men  know  the  value  of  their  discords  and  clever  modulations.  By 
them  he  obtains  that  splendid  sonority,  that  broad  magnificence 
of  rich  and  changing  colour,  that  mystery  of  light  and  shade  so 
characteristic  of  his  work,  and  only  to  be  obtained  by  that  dexter¬ 
ous  weaving  together  of  gracious  melodies  in  which  he  excelled. 
There  is  a  stately  reticent  eighteenth-century  quality  in  his  music, 
a  sane  and  self-respecting  enjoyment  of  life,  of  which  we  seem  to 
have  lost  the  secret.  Its  very  rhetoric  is  fused  in  poetry,  as  in 
the  best  passages  of  Shakespeare.  He  never  tears  a  passion  to 
tatters,  as  Wagner  often  does.  He  sings  first  for  himself,  like  a 
bird  in  his  closet  of  green  boughs ;  and  if  he  dreams  of  an  audience 
it  is  of  that  “  fit  audience,  though  few,”  of  sympathetic  spirits, 
who  alone  can  overhear  and  appreciate  him;  while  Wagner  seems 
to  strive  and  cry  like  a  prophet  with  a  message  to  a  froward 
generation.  There  is  an  enormous  waste  of  force,  as  of  material,  in 
modern  music,  which  is  a  spendthrift  living  on  its  capital,  that  it 
may  make  a  great  show  of  wealth  before  the  world.  Mozart  hus¬ 
bands  his  resources  like  a  man  who  has  inherited  a  great  estate, 
yet  can  live  in  noble  style  well  within  his  income.  He  makes  his 
old-world  harmony  a  more  exquisite  instrument  of  expression  than 
the  modern  composer  finds  in  his  polychromatic  scoring,  because 
his  harmonic  colouring  is  made  significant  by  the  melodic  pattern, 
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and  the  simplest  discords  are  made  poignant  by  the  instinctive 
skill  with  which  they  are  used.  Yet  he  can  be  daringly  inventive 
when  the  emotion  demands  something  strange  and  unexpected; 
and  he  never  fumbles,  never  wastes  a  phrase  or  a  chord,  but  in 
one  swift  flash  of  intuition  the  right  form  of  expression  is  found, 
and  each  detail  placed  in  due  relation  to  the  whole. 

III. 

The  atmosphere  of  Don  Giovanni  is  very  different  from  that  of  Le 
Kozze.  With  a  few  bright  intervals,  the  air  is  sultry  and  thunder¬ 
ous  from  the  first  scene,  in  which  the  deep  note  of  tragedy  is 
sounded,  to  the  end;  and  in  the  orchestra,  which  is  handled  with 
consummate  power  as  an  instrument  of  dramatic  expres¬ 
sion,  there  is  mysteriously  conveyed  a  haunting  sense  of  fate. 
It  is  as  if,  even  in  the  most  mirthful  scenes,  the  spirit  of  the 
Commendatore  was  present,  waiting  for  vengeance  on  his  mur¬ 
derer.  The  musical  colour  is  deeper,  richer,  and  more  sombre 
than  in  Le  Nozze.  The  personages  seem  to  move  magnificently  in 
the  mellow  and  glowing  light  of  a  picture  of  Titian. 

The  handling  of  the  eight  persons  of  the  drama,  five  men  and 
three  women,  is  most  masterly.  They  live  in  the  music  with  an 
immortal  life.  Don  Juan  himself  is  not  a  melodramatic  monster, 
but  a  man  whose  fate  excites  the  tragic  pity  and  terror.  lie 
moves  before  us  with  the  quiet  arrogance  of  a  dominant  nature, 
the  lithe  grace  of  a  predatory  animal.  He  is  a  cynical  voluptuary, 
yet  with  a  fiery  energy  underlying  his  joy  of  life.  He  has  the 
courage  of  his  vices,  and  there  is  a  Pagan  grandeur  in  his  stoical 
pride  when  he  stands  face  to  face  with  horror  in  the  statue-scene. 
He  is  a  man  of  the  Renaissance,  with  that  Bacchic  frenzy  of  animal 
spirits  which  surges  in  the  swift  and  strongly  accentuated  rhythm 
of  his  “  Finch,  ’han  dal  vino.”  He  is  capable  of  better  things,  but 
content  to  be  a  brilliant  master  of  the  art  of  amusing  himself  in 
petty  adventures.  He  can  unbend  without  loss  of  dignity,  and 
meet  any  contretemps  with  a  smile,  because  he  is  secure  in  his 
power  of  seduction.  His  facile  and  persuasive  love-making  owes 
its  fascination  to  the  fact  that  he  plays  the  lover  so  well  that  he 
almost  deceives  himself.  He  has  the  art  of  the  unabashed  adven¬ 
turer  who  manages  to  preserve  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of 
his  victims.  Don  Ottavio  is  a  man  of  a  different  type,  an  indolent 
man,  a  romantic  dreamer,  with  a  chivalrous  euphuistic  love  for 
Donna  Anna,  rather  than  a  profound  passion.  His  sympathy  with 
her  is  of  a  polite,  conventional,  not  very  intelligent  kind.  The 
tragic  death  of  her  father  rudely  breaks  his  dream,  and  he  is  only 
goaded  into  such  action  as  he  takes  by  her  ardent  appeals,  to 
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which  he  responds  with  cooinj^  tenderness.  There  is  a  delicious 
languor  in  his  two  solos,  “  Dalla  sua  pace  ”  and  “  II  min  tesoro,” 
in  which  he  daintily  caresses  his  emotion.  Leporello  is  drawn 
with  a  breadth  and  raciness  of  humour  only  equalled  by  Cervantes 
in  his  Sancho  Panza.  Polly,  knavery,  a  frank,  abashless  pol¬ 
troonery,  and  a  spice  of  sly  drollery,  for  each  of  which,  alone  or 
in  combination,  we  love  him,  make  up  his  delightful  personality,  per¬ 
fectly  portrayed  in  the  music  assigned  to  him.  Masetto  never  over¬ 
steps  the  limitations  of  his  nature ;  his  simplicity,  his  gullibility,  his 
self-importance,  his  rustic  love  and  jealousy,  are  all  felt  and  graphic¬ 
ally  sketched  in.  His  air  of  jealous  rage,  “  Ho  capita,  signor  si!  ” 
with  its  gusty  bursts  of  vituperation  of  Zerlina,  is  a  rare  little  bit 
of  characterisation. 

The  three  women  are  drawn  by  Mozart,  as  he  draws  all  his 
women,  with  fine  insight,  and  there  is  a  perfect  dramatic  unity 
in  the  music  given  to  each.  In  Donna  Anna  we  have  the  Spanish 
patrician  lady,  gentle  and  retiring  until  roused  by  passion.  Then 
she  is  all  on  fire  to  avenge  the  death  of  her  father.  Her  love 
for  Ottavio  brings  out  the  gentler  side  of  her  character.  She  has 
constantly  to  spur  him  to  action,  yet  she  never  loses  faith  in  him. 
Haughty  as  she  is,  and  capable  of  taking  her  owm  part  on  occa¬ 
sion,  she  is  tender  and  almost  submissive  to  him,  yet  firm  where 
her  own  sense  of  right  is  in  question.  Pew  things,  even  in 
Mozart’s  music,  are  more  true  in  delicate  pathos  than  the  recitative 
and  air  “Non  mi  dir,”  in  which  she  repudiates  Ottavio’s  conven¬ 
tional  charge  of  cruelty  when  she  has  refused  to  marry  him  until 
her  father  is  avenged.  She  is  hurt  by  his  w'ant  of  feeling  for 
the  strange  horror  of  her  situation,  and  for  the  purity  of  hei’ 
motives ;  but  her  love  remains  deep  and  trustful  as  ever,  and  the 
music  follows  every  change  of  emotion  indicated  by  her  words. 
Donna  Elvira  is  a  woman  without  the  elevation  of  character  that 
makes  a  heroine.  Her  wrongs  have  made  her  shrewish,  as  her  air 
on  first  coming  on  the  stage  plainly  shows.  She  regards  herself 
as  Don  Juan’s  lawful  wife,  whether  the  marriage  contract  lie 
valid  in  law  or  not.  Her  sharp  tongue  is  his  scourge,  and  she  is 
always  spoiling  his  schemes.  Yet  she  loves  the  man  who  has 
deserted  her,  with  a  bitter  and  relentless  love,  does  her  best  to  save 
him  from  the  consequence  of  his  crimes,  is  ready  to  forgive  him 
at  the  first  hint  of  returning  affection,  and  she  is  true  to  him  to 
the  last.  Here,  again,  the  music  is  the  garment  of  emotion  reveal¬ 
ing  her  character.  Zerlina  is — no  one  but  Zerlina,  the  most  fas¬ 
cinating  of  village  coquettes.  There  she  lives  and  breathes  in  the 
innocent  gaiety  of  the  music  that  dances  with  her  as  she  comes 
dancing  on  to  the  stage ;  in  the  reluctant  yielding  of  “  La  ci  darcm  ” ; 
in  the  coaxing  roguishness  of  “  Haiti  hatti” ;  in  the  anxious  timid- 
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ity  of  the  short  duet  with  Don  Juan,  when  he  has  pounced  upon 
her  just  before  the  ballroom-scene;  in  the  comforting  motherliness 
of  “  Vedrai,  carino” 

This  is  Mozart’s  greatest  opera,  not  merely  in  its  purely  dramatic 
qualities,  hut  in  the  solemn  grandeur  of  its  general  effect,  the 
pervading  richness  of  tone  in  which  all  the  varying  scenes  of  tragic 
horror,  pathos,  bright  comedy,  and  racy  humour  are  blended  into 
one  great  harmony  of  impression.  It  satisfies  the  imagination,  as 
some  finely-conceived  building  satisfies  the  eye  by  the  simple 
dignity  of  its  main  lines  when  seen  at  a  distance,  and  as  you 
approach  reveals  new  beauties  of  construction  and  decoration — 
each  detail  exquisite  in  itself,  and  so  perfectly  adapted  to  its  place 
that  the  whole  fabric  seems  to  have  sprung  up  like  a  flower,  with¬ 
out  hesitation  and  without  fault.  Mozart’s  work  has  the  inevit¬ 
ableness  of  the  works  of  genius,  which,  like  the  works  of  nature, 
grow  by  some  inwmrd  logic  of  vital  law. 

The  simple  and  strongly-marked  rhythm  of  Leporello’s  opening 
air  awakes  expectation.  Something  ominous  already  seems  to 
underlie  the  timorous  lantern-bearer’s  comic  ill-humour.  What 
produces  this  feeling?  He  has  begun  the  opera  in  the  key  of  F, 
the  key  in  which  in  the  last  scene  he  announces  the  arrival  of  the 
Statue  to  supper;  and  in  the  accompaniment  to  this  first  air  the 
forte  of  the  orchestra  on  the  last  note  of  each  phrase  of  the  first 
part  anticipates  the  Statue’s  loud  knocking  at  the  door,  which  is 
emphasised  by  exactly  the  same  notes  with  almost  the  same  instru¬ 
mentation.  The  tragedy  follows  upon  this  with  startling  rapidity. 
The  short  struggle  between  Don  Juan  and  Donna  Anna,  the  ensu¬ 
ing  duel,  at  first  contemptuously  refused,  then  accepted,  with  cold¬ 
blooded  ferocity  by  Don  Juan;  the  grim  trio  of  male  voices 
expressing  the  gasping  agony  of  the  old  man,  the  cynical  coolness 
of  his  slayer,  and  the  horror  of  Leporello,  are  all  most  dramatically 
handled ;  and  who  but  Mozart  could  crow'd  so  much  tragic  passion 
into  so  short  a  time  ?  Yet  he  misses  nothing — all  is  intense,  direct, 
and  expressed  with  perfect  simplicity.  Then  follows  Donna  Anna’s 
recitative,  so  full  of  poignant  pathos,  when  she  finds  her  father  slain, 
preluding  her  duet  with  Ottavio,  “  Fuggi,  crudcle,  fuggi  !  ”  in  which 
she  first  thrusts  her  lover  away,  then  asks  his  pardon,  then  turns 
with  an  agonised  cry  to  look  for  her  father’s  body,  then  calls  on 
him  to  avenge  the  murder,  which  he  swears  to  do  in  sentimental 
fashion — hy  her  eyes!  Every  phase  of  each  speaker’s  emotion  is 
expressed  in  turn  with  felicitous  ease  by  the  music,  in  this  as  in 
everj'  subsequent  scene.  Mozart’s  method  is  of  course  quite 
obvious  and  obsolete :  common  chords,  counterpoint,  and  little 
else,  except  genius.  ’Tis  as  easy  as  lying. 

To  attempt  any  detailed  study  of  Mozart’s  scoring,  to  show  by 
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examples  with  what  economy  of  means  he  produces  his  effects, 
would  need  musical  type,  and  Gounod  has  already  made  such  a 
study  in  his  little  book  on  Don  Giovanni,  especially  pointing  out 
his  masterly  use  of  the  different  instruments  in  running  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  vocal  parts.  In  his  analysis  of  the  instrumentation 
of  Leporello’s  air  in  the  catalogue-scene,  for  instance,  he  notes  the 
cynical  remarks  of  the  hautboys  and  bassoon,  and  “  the  fresh  and 
youthful  laughter  of  the  flute  ”  at  the  words,  “  Pur  che  porti  la 
gonnella,  voi  sapete  quel  che  fa,'’  as  the  perfection  of  musical 
comedy.  “  Observe,”  he  says,  “  the  treatment  of  the  orchestra 
here,  with  its  exact  balance  between  what  is  necessary  and  what  is 
sufficient,  fulfilling  its  true  mission,  that  of  participation,  not  self- 
assertion.” 

But  this  fine  balance  between  voice  and  orchestra  and  reserve 
of  force,  is  found  all  through  this  great  opera,  in  the  stately  suc¬ 
cession  of  its  vivid  scenes  one  of  the  noblest  poetic  dramas  in 
existence.  I  cannot  now  dwell  upon  the  remainder  of  the  first 
act,  which  contains  so  many  beautiful  things,  such  as  the  masked 
trio,  with  its  lovely  accompaniment  of  wind  instruments  alone, 
one  of  Mozart’s  divinest  inspirations.  The  last  scene  in  the  ball¬ 
room,  with  a  crowded  stage,  and  a  fine  dramatic  situation,  is 
treated  with  easy  mastery  and  perfect  lucidity.  It  culminates  in 
the  spiritual  thunder  and  lightning  of  the  ''Trema,  Trema!” 
perhaps  the  finest  finale  for  intensity  of  passion  and  magnificence 
of  musical  sound  ever  written. 

The  second  act  opens  with  the  twilight  of  Don  Juan’s  last  day 
on  earth  growing  pale  over  the  plaza,  where  Donna  Elvira’s  house 
stands.  Of  the  trio,  Ah,  tad  ingiusto  core!”  Gounod  says:  “I 
do  not  think  there  exists  any  piece  of  music  more  perfect  than 
this.”  It  has  the  rich  sensuous  beauty  of  a  nocturne,  and  with  its 
bewitching  accompaniment  seems  to  breathe  the  passion  of  a 
southern  night,  though  Don  Juan’s  seductive  pleading  is  but  a 
ruse.  For  mingled  pathos  and  humour  this  scene  is  exquisite. 
In  the  scene  beginning  with  Elvira’s  arietta,  “  Solo,  solo,  in  hujo 
loco,”  we  are  plunged  into  the  darkness  of  night,  the  orchestra 
groping  with  Leporello  as  he  seeks  some  way  of  escape.  In  his 
master’s  disguise,  he  becomes  the  terrified  hero  of  the  ensuing 
sextett,  and  his  pleading  for  mercy  when,  threatened  with  death, 
he  reveals  himself,  is  a  delightful  piece  of  comedy.  But  in  the 
churchyard  scene  the  comedy  is  thrilled  with  tragic  horror,  when 
Don  Juan’s  cynical  jesting  is  cut  short  by  the  marble  voice  of  the 
Statue:  “  Di  rider  finirai  pria  del  auroral”  accompanied  by  the 
wind  band  and  double  basses,  now  first  reinforced  by  three  trom¬ 
bones.  In  this  well-imagined  scene  a  new  note  of  grotesque  horror 
is  struck  in  Leporello’s  trembling  address  to  the  Statue,  and  his 
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gasping  mimicry  of  its  nod  in  answer  to  his  invitation  to  supper. 
Don  Juan  reiterates  the  invitation,  and  the  Man  of  Stone  replies 
in  a  single  long-drawn  note  of  acceptance,  accompanied  by  the 
horns. 

The  final  scene  is  magnificent  from  first  to  last.  It  is  a  supreme 
instance  of  the  tremendous  power  of  emotional  expression  music 
can  give  to  words,  when  handled  by  a  composer  of  genius.  In  the 
brilliant  opening  the  note  of  fate  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  All 
is  careless  revelry,  and  even  Leporello  enjoys  the  music  of  the 
hand,  and  his  maccaroni,  until  Elvira  enters  with  a  sudden  out¬ 
burst  of  appeal.  Her  pathetic  earnestness;  Don  Juan’s  light 
badinage,  ending  with  a  mocking  drinking-song,  “  Vivan  le  fern- 
mine!  ”  when  she  begs  him  to  ref orm ;  and  Leporello’s  pity  for  the 
woman  whose  love  finds  no  response  in  her  husband’s  “  heart  of 
stone,”  give  rise  to  a  most  animated  piece  of  dramatic  music, 
leading  up  to  her  terrified  flight,  followed  by  the  guests  and  musi¬ 
cians  ;  and  the  impenitent  sinner  is  left  to  meet  his  fate. 

From  this  point  to  the  end  there  is  a  crescendo  of  horror,  at  first 
grotesque  in  the  abject  terror  of  Leporello,  but  changing  in  char¬ 
acter  when  the  Statue  is  ushered  in  by  its  undaunted  host.  As  it 
enters,  a  cold  and  gruesome  supernatural  twilight  seems  to  emanate 
from  it,  gradually  surrounding  Don  Juan  and  isolating  him  from 
Leporello,  his  last  link  with  the  world  of  men.  Mozart  has  in¬ 
vented  for  this  terrible  guest  a  grave  and  awe-inspiring  language, 
aloof  in  chilling  calm  from  the  language  of  men.  Its  first  speech 
is  emphasised  by  short  blasts  from  the  trombones  at  intervals  of  a 
bar;  it  has  come  to  keep  its  tryst.  Don  Juan,  still  defiant,  orders 
Leporello  to  fetch  new  dishes.  But  in  the  next  solemn  utterance 
of  the  Statue,  “  Non  si  pasce  di  cibo  rnortale,”  the  horror  of  its  pre¬ 
sence  is  spiritualised  with  a  more  mysterious  awe.  It  has  come  not 
as  a  ghost  demanding  vengeance,  but  as  the  messenger  of  Heaven ; 
and  at  the  words,  “  Altre  cure  piu  grave  di  qtieste,”  &c.,  the  orches¬ 
tra  breaks  into  what  Gounod  calls  “  those  affrighting  scales,  ascend¬ 
ing  and  descending.”  Then  follows  a  duel,  spirit  against  spirit, 
between  the  man  and  the  divine  messenger,  who  in  turn  invites 
his  host  to  sup  with  him ;  and  here  there  is  a  new  and  sinister  pro¬ 
gression  of  harmonies  in  full  chords.  Don  Juan  proudly  accepts, 
and  gives  his  hand  in  pledge.  Then,  though  he  feels  an  icy  cold 
clutching  his  heart,  he  desperately  refuses  the  reiterated  demand 
that  he  shall  repent.  His  fierce  pride,  his  gasping  agony,  and  the 
majestic  indignation  of  the  Statue  are  marvellously  expressed;  and 
the  stonny  agitation  of  the  orchestra  with  its  alternate  fortes  and 
pianos,  ending  in  sobbing  sforzandos  enforces  the  ghastly  climax. 
There  is  something  almost  fatuous  in  the  doomed  man’s  last  weird 
allegro,  when  the  Statue  sinks,  and  he  is  surrounded  by  demons. 
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His  pride  has  collapsed,  like  the  devil  whom  Dante  saw  fall  “  like 
a  sail  when  the  mast  is  broken,”  at  the  rebuke  of  the  angel;  but 
there  is  one  grimly  pathetic  touch,  not  noted  by  Gounod,  in  his 
repetition  of  a  phrase  which  occurs  in  Elvira’s  air,  overheard  by 
him,  as  she  comes  upon  the  stage  in  the  first  act.  In  this  phrase 
she  speaks  of  the  man  whom  she  has  loved  to  her  shame,  and  who 
has  broken  faith  with  her :  it  is  now  used  by  Don  Juan  to  express 
his  torture  and  madness  when  seized  by  the  horrors  of  hell. 

Mozart’s  power  of  dealing  with  all  kinds  of  situations  on  the 
stage,  simple  or  complicated,  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
w^as  a  great  contrapuntist.  To  any  musician  all  the  action  of  his 
operas  is  as  clear  and  intelligible  as  one  of  those  delightful  seven¬ 
teenth-century  pieces  for  ”  a  chest  of  viols,”  which  Mr.  Dolmetsch 
has  made  familiar  to  those  who  care  for  such  dainty  things,  so 
beautiful  in  their  perfect  craftsmanship  that  in  hearing  them  you 
feel  that  in  their  best  work  these  old  masters  of  counterpoint  have 
never  been  surpassed  and  rarely  equalled.  To  any  one  who  holds,  as  I 
do,  that  Mozart,  not  Wagner,  should  be  the  model  for  future 
dramatic  composers,  and  that  he  is  now  about  to  enter  upon  a  new 
phase  of  influence,  it  was  a  pleasant  sign  of  the  times  that  when 
Don  Giovanni  was  last  performed  in  London,  very  inadequate  as 
that  performance  was,  it  was  received  wdth  enthusiasm  by  the 
audience ;  and  even  the  critics  have  rediscovered  the  fact  that  the 
personages  live  upon  the  stage  in  music  perennially  fresh  in  its 
sincerity  of  emotion  and  beauty  of  form.^ 

Joiix  Todiiunter. 

(1)  Since  this  paper  was  written  Dr.  Richter,  in  his  production  of  Don  Gioranm 
and  Le  Nozze  at  Covent  Garden,  has  shown  his  most  earnest  desire  to  interpret 
the  dramatic  intention  of  the  composer  in  every  detail  of  the  music. 
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Since  tho  desperate  courage  of  the  Queen’s  Irish  regiments  at 
Pieter’s  Hill  stirred  the  heart  of  the  Empire  in  1900  the  Irish 
Question  has  changed.  The  Englishry  are  less  contemptuous ; 
the  Nationalists  more  reasonable.  Though  British  abhorrence  of 
separatist  Home  Rule  remains,  the  desire  for  a  settlement  is  grow¬ 
ing  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  The  visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
Dublin  and  the  establishment  of  the  Irish  Guards  expressed  the 
gratitude  of  England  for  Ireland’s  military  services  to  the  Empire. 
When  the  Queen  died  King  Edward  VII.  promptly  took  occasion 
to  visit  his  Irish  subjects,  and  before  leaving  them  used  these 
words :  - 

“It  is  with  supreme  satisfaction  that  I  have,  during  our  stay,  so  often 
heard  the  hope  expressed  that  a  brighter  day  is  dawning  upon  Ireland.” 
Its  realisation  must  “  under  Divine  providence  depend  largely  upon  the 
steady  development  of  self-reliance  and  co-operation,  upon  better  and 
more  practical  education,  upon  the  growth  of  industrial  and  commercial 
enterprise,  and  upon  that  increase  of  mutual  toleration  and  respect  which 
the  responsibility  my  Irish  people  now  enjoy  in  tho  public  administration 
of  their  local  affairs  is  well  fitted  to  teach.” 


The  Catholics  believed  that  his  Majesty  was  referring  to  the 
Protestants ;  the  Protestants  were  firmly  under  the  conviction  that 
the  King  was  addressing  the  Catholic  Bishops ;  the  truth  being 
that  his  Majesty’s  words  were  addressed  to  all  whom  they  concern. 

Since  ascending  the  throne  the  King  has  taken  the  keenest 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  and  the  benign  influence  of  a 
mind  ripened  by  the  widest  experience  of  public  affairs  has  been 
freely  used  for  the  good  of  his  Irish  subjects.  The  appointment 
of  Sir  Antony  iMacDonnell,  one  of  the  strongest  among  the  strong 
men  of  India,  is  generally  attributed  to  the  personal  influence  of 
the  King.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  Governorship  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency  was  more  attractive  to  Sir  Antony  MacDon- 
iiell  than  the  Irish  Under-Secretaryship.  His  acceptance  of  office 
under  Lord  Dudley  and  Mr.  Wyndham  is  believed  to  be  the  result 
of  an  appeal  from  the  highest  quarters.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell 
made  his  reputation  as  a  strong  man  in  India,  by  holding  the 
balance  even  between  Hindu  and  Moslem,  between  white  men 
and  Asiatics,  between  planters  and  coolies,  and  between  the 
bureaucracy  and  the  civil  population.  His  work  in  Ireland  is  not 
dissimilar.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  has  been  rewarded  by  the 
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usual  attack  on  motives  and  faith  which  are  the  weapons  of  a 
party  of  ascendancy  fighting  for  their  emoluments. 

The  result  of  the  King’s  visit  and  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell’s 
administration  is  that  the  air  and  the  monthly  reviews  are  full 
of  Ireland.  Everybody  has  something  to  say ;  everyone  believes 
that  something  is  going  to  happen.  The  professors  and  the 
M.P.s,  the  Orangemen  and  the  patriots,  the  priests  and  the 
lawyers,  the  landlords  and  the  farmers  are  all  eager  to  be  heard. 
The  result  is  a  little  confusing,  for  how  is  the  average  man  to 
know'  who  speaks  with  insight  and  detachment,  and  w'ho  has 
interests  to  serve,  privileges  to  maintain,  friends  to  advance,  and 
enemies  to  thwart? 

The  article  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  for  example,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  was 
deeply  interesting,  like  all  that  comes  from  his  pen,  but  it  leaves 
a  slight  impression  that  the  writer  is  not  quite  in  the  deadly 
earnest  he  desires  us  to  imagine.  If  it  be  a  fact  that  nothing 
“short  of  the  concession  of  a  real  Executive  subject  to  a  real 
assembly  will  ever  be  taken  by  us  as  a  satisfaction  of  the  Irish 
demand,’’  tears  will  continue  to  bedim  the  eyes  of  Dark  Eosaleen, 
for  England  will  harden  her  heart  in  spite  of  Pieter’s  Hill  and 
the  King’s  visit.  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  knows  full  well  that  the 
Union  will  be  maintained  at  all  hazards.  It  is  absurd  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world  to  expect  that  Britain  will  suffer  an 
Irish  Republic  to  be  sot  up  within  an  hour  of  the  Scottish  coast. 
When  England  was  tyrannous  from  policj  Ireland  was  rebel¬ 
lious  from  jirinciple,  but  both  countries  have  receded  from  their 
former  position.  While  resolute  on  the  Union,  therefore,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  Britain  should  be  stiff  in  regard  to  those  things 
on  which  the  majority  of  Irishmen  have  really  set  their  hearts  : 
namely,  the  transfer  of  the  land  from  leisured  and  absentee  owners 
to  working  occupiers,  the  adjustment  of  Irish  taxation,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  State-paid  lawyers  and  officials,  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  question  of  higher  education,  and  the  local  control 
of  strictly  local  affairs. 

Britain’s  responsibility  for  order  in  Ireland  is  absolute,  but  the 
results  of  climate,  the  absence  of  minerals,  the  effects  on  marine 
transport  of  the  four-cylinder  engine,  and  the  effect  on  Irish  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railways  are 
things  beyond  the  control  of  the  predominant  partner.  Agricul¬ 
tural  Ireland  has  suffered  from  improvements  in  modern  trans¬ 
port  more  acutely  than  England,  because  Ireland,  being  rural,  not 
industrial,  feels  existing  competition  wdth  foreign  food  producers. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor’s  pessimist  is  an  interesting  personage,  but 
he  writes  as  an  absentee  pessimist  would  w'rite — not  as  one  in  full 
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touch  with  things  and  people  on  the  spot.  Irish  discontent  and 
anxiety  as  to  the  future  to-day  are  not  mainly  with  the  English 
Government,  as  such,  but  with  vested  interests  which  have  trained 
the  Castle  government  as  a  Caliban  for  the  performance  of  servile 
tasks  useful  to  the  party  of  ascendancy  in  Ireland,  but  neither 


serving  the  interests  of  the  Empire  nor  conducing  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Act  of  Union.  These  vested  interests  are  now 
being  attacked  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  more  especially 
by  a  section  of  the  Irish  landlords  under  Lord  Dunraven  and  by 
the  growing  band  of  followers  who  march  under  the  banner  of 
Mr.  T.  W.  Eussell. 

The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  who  is  the  titular  leader  of  the  reform¬ 
ing  landlords,  is  a  man  who,  during  his  lifetime,  has  played  many 
parts,  and  in  none  of  them  has  failed  to  exhibit  ability  and  re¬ 
source,  but  the  fairies  seem  to  have  omitted  at  his  birth  one 
supreme  quality.  As  correspondent  of  a  London  newspaper  in 
the  Abyssinian  Expedition  he  rubbed  shoulders  with  the  world ; 
as  the  representative  of  English  yachting  in  the  contest  for  the 
America  Cup  he  strained  the  relations  between  the  great  Eepub- 
lic  and  England  ;  as  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  he  occupied 
a  place  in  politics  less  than  his  abilities  might  be  expected  to  com¬ 
mand  ;  as  chairman  of  the  Sweating  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1887  and  1888  he  displayed  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
complicated  and  appalling  conditions  of  life  that  govern  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  poorest  urban  population.  Volunteering  for  South 
Africa,  Lord  Dunraven  saw  something  of  British  methods  of  war¬ 
fare,  but  sickness  prevented  him  from  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
campaign.  As  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Irish  landlords  the 
Earl  of  Dunraven  has  given  his  name  to  a  scheme  which  exhibits 
marks  of  haste — a  fact  which  is  generally  attributed  to  the  desire 
of  the  Dunraven  Committee  to  secure  the  publication  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  before  Dublin  Castle  had  fathered  it  as  its  own. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Eussell,  w'ho  is  named  by  Unionists  and  Nationalists 
as  the  next  Irish  Secretary,  possesses  a  great  personality,  a  fiery 
temperament,  and  a  belief  in  the  God-given  truth  of  his  message. 
His  character  belongs  rather  to  the  sixteenth  than  to  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  Every  one  who  knows  Mr.  T.  W.  Eussell  can 
imagine  his  pale  face  and  rapt  expression  of  absolute  conviction 
faintly  seen  through  the  smoke  of  the  fires  of  Smithfield.  He 
would  gladly  give  his  body  to  be  burned  for  the  truth  that  is  in 
him,  but  he  would  not  injure  any  man.  When  invited  to  retire 
from  Lord  Salisbury’s  Ministry  in  1900,  after  having  attained  the 
object  of  most  men’s  political  ambition — office — no  word  of  com¬ 
plaint  was  heard  from  his  lips,  though  his  exclusion  from  the 
Ministry  was  due  to  the  advocacy  of  a  policy  afterwards  adopted 
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by  the  Government.  Mr.  Eussell’s  character  is  one  that  raises  the 
plane  of  Parliamentary  life  and  purifies  the  air  of  politics.  Both 
Lord  Dunraven  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Eussell  are  moving  in  the  same 
direction.  The  salient  points  are  as  follows  :  — 

Irish  L.\nd. 

Parliament  in  its  wdsdom  has  resolved  to  transfer  the  soil  of 
Ireland  from  one  set  of  owners,  who  are  mostly  men  of  leisure  or 
absentees,  to  another  set  of  owners  who  till  the  land  they  live  on. 
The  Land  Act  rejoices  the  hearts  of  men  who  have  acquired,  or 
are  about  to  take  over,  the  landlord’s  share  of  their  property,  but 
fills  with  a  sense  of  burning  injustice  those  tenants  whose  land¬ 
lords  are  obdurate  and  refuse  to  sell.  Injustice  is  resented  by  the 
descendants  of  Cromwell’s  troops  and  the  stern  opponents  of  pre¬ 
lacy  as  keenly  as  by  the  Kelt  and  the  Catholic.  The  Protestants 
of  the  North  are  no  less  eager  for  the  raptures  of  ownership  than 
their  fellow-subjects  in  Kerry  or  Cork.  I  have  conversed  with 
many  Northern  farmers  who  have  already  stinted  themselves  for  a 
lifetime  as  the  price  of  tranquil  and  undivided  ownership.  Mr. 
T.  P.  O’Connor’s  pessimist  mentions  a  case  of  twenty-nine  years’ 
purchase.  There  are  already  so  many  cases  of  an  inordinate  price 
being  paid  for  the  land  that ,  although  the  process  of  transfer  has 
only  begun ,  inevitable  trouble  awaits  the  next  generation ,  for  the 
farmers,  both  Protestants  and  Catholics,  are  paying  higher  prices 
for  the  land  than  it  is  worth.  The  Union  is  not  strengthened  by 
the  extortion  of  Irish  landlords.  They  reap  a  double  harvest,  one 
from  the  desire  of  the  Unionist  Government  for  a  quiet  Ireland, 
and  another  from  the  yearning  of  the  Irish  occupier  to  own  the 
land  he  tills.  Mr.  Bright  was  once  heard  to  say  that  the  House 
of  Commons  was  never  unanimous  but  when  it  was  wrong. 
When  the  House  of  Commons  almost  unanimously  passed  the 
Irish  Land  Act  without  provision  for  compulsory  sale  they  were 
laying  up  trouble. 

The  majority  of  the  Irish  landlords  may  be  as  good  representa¬ 
tives  of  their  class  as  any  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Still,  there 
is  a  residuum  of  landlords  in  Ireland,  a  submerged  tenth,  men  who 
wdll  not  sell ,  and  w'ho  act  firmly  on  the  principle  of  ‘  ‘  wdiat  is 
mine  is  my  own.”  As  a  rule,  these  landlords  are  the  smaller 
men,  untravelled,  narrow  in  view%  and  saturated  with  the  spirit 
of  a  misdated  ascendancy.  These  are  the  men  from  w’hom  public 
danger  proceeds.  It  is  necessary  to  speak  plainly.  That  the 
latest  Irish  Land  Act  is  beneficent  in  its  effects  no  one  can  doubt 
who  has  seen  it  in  operation,  but  to  succeed  it  must  be  universal, 
as  otherwise  the  occupying  tenant  may  be  paying  more  for  his 
land  in  the  form  of  rent  than  his  next-door  neighbour  is  paying  as 
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interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  cost  of  property  he  has  purchased 
—and  this  is  more  than  human  nature  can  stand. 

Political  unrest,  arising  from  agrarian  injustice,  increases  with 
time,  and  since  Parliament  has  entrusted  hostages  to  the  Irish 
farmer  which  may  amount  to  ^150,000,000  sterling,  and  will  cer¬ 
tainly  reach  £112,000,000,  is  it  not  well  to  consider  this  point 
before  the  mischief  has  gone  too  far?  The  working  of  the  Act  is 
by  no  means  so  successful  as  Dublin  Castle  would  have  us  believe. 

Ireland  to-day  is  in  the  position  of  a  grown-up  son,  who  asks  his 
wealthy  father  for  an  establishment.  His  father  refuses  on  the 
ground  that  the  son  is  allowed  a  latch-key  and  the  run  of  his 
fathei^’s  house.  Ijater  on  the  rich  father  lends  his  son 
£112,000,000.  When  the  son  a  short  time  after  returns  to  the 
charge,  and  asks  his  father  for  an  establishment,  the  old  man 
testily  replies  :  “  The  matter  has  been  settled.  I  refuse  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it.  You  have  your  latch-key ;  you  must  live  in  my  house ; 
conform  to  my  rules,  and  dine  at  the  hour  convenient  to  me ;  be 
content  with  that  or  go  without.”  What  does  the  son  do?  He 
says  :  ‘‘  My  dear  father,  w’hen  you  refused  me  an  establishment  on 
two  previous  occasions  I  had  no  option  but  to  acquiesce  in  your 
decision.  Things  have  changed.  You  have  given  me  a  measure 
of  liberty,  and  you  have  lent  me  £112,000,000  sterling.  With  or 
without  your  permission  I  shall  manage  my  own  private  affairs, 
and  if  you  decline  to  concur  in  this  arrangement  I  shall  regretfully 
refrain  from  paying  interest  on  the  £112,000,000.”  However  he 
may  fret  and  fume,  what  can  the  old  man  do,  for  the  two  are 
inseparably  united?  And  what  would  England  do  if  a  future 
Parnell  persuaded  the  farmers  to  refuse  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
Land  Debt? 

The  average  Englishman  watches  with  a  feeling  akin  to  nausea 
the  approach  of  a  new  Irish  crisis.  The  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
impracticable  proposals,  first,  that  the  Irish  should  govern  both 
themselves  and  us,  and,  second,  that  they  should  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Empire  without  representation  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  did  not  settle  the  Irish  Question.  The 
common-sense  of  Englishmen  rejected  for  all  time  both  these  im¬ 
practicable  proposals.  But  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  plans 
misled  the  average  Briton  into  the  belief  that  the  Irish  Question 
was  settled.  It  was  not  settled.  Neither  the  Land  Act  nor  the 
Local  Government  Bill  has  touched  the  crux  of  the  Irish  Question 
— which  may  be  defined  as  a  dwindling  and  unhappy  population 
in  a  fertile  and  beautiful  island. 

The  system  of  private  property  in  land  necessarily  carries  with 
it  the  control  of  Parliament.  Practically  all  the  members  of  the 
Upper  House  to-day  are  landlords,  and  238  members  of  the  House 
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of  Commons  are  either  landlords  or  their  legal  henchmen.  Agri¬ 
cultural  tenancy  and  the  yeoman  class,  like  the  Royal  Navy,  are 
almost  unrepresented.  The  consequence  is  that  the  ownership 
of  land  and  the  interests  connected  therewith  receive  undue  atten¬ 
tion  from  Parliament,  and  the  important  interests  of  occupiers, 
both  of  rural  and  urban  property,  only  obtain  notice  from  Parlia¬ 
ment  when  it  is  unsafe  to  delay  reform.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Irish 
Land  Bills  and  those  of  his  successor  were  due  less  to  their  sense 
of  justice  than  to  the  fact  that  Ireland  is  careless  of  the  repose 
of  English  politicians  and  indifferent  to  the  conventions  of  our 
political  life. 

For  a  long  series  of  years  the  landlords  and  the  lawyers  have 
had  it  all  their  own  way.  Parliamentary  congestion  and  con¬ 
fusion  are  the  natural  results.  Parliamentary  congestion  is 
favourable  to  the  landlord,  for  when  legislation  is  arrested  he  is 
not  harassed ;  while  paralysis  of  Parliament  is  convenient  to  the 
lawyer,  because  it  creates  confusion,  and  litigation,  which  is  meat 
and  drink  to  the  lawyer,  is  the  child  of  confusion. 

Hence  the  preference  of  landlords  and  lawyers  for  Parliamen¬ 
tary  congestion.  Paralysis  means  peace  to  the  landlord,  profit  to 
the  lawyer.  Is  it  surprising  that  both  the  landlord  and  his  legal 
champion  protest  against  any  scheme  of  devolution  whatever  with 
the  sincerity  of  a  mastiff  who  watches  the  withdrawal  of  a  bone 
from  under  his  very  nose? 

Irish  Taxation. 

The  Government  of  Ireland  is  an  Eldorado  to  a  lucky  syndicate 
of  privileged  persons.  The  law  costs  of  Ireland,  outside  the  Land 
Commission,  are  .^421 ,687,  while  the  law’  business  of  Scotland, 
with  fewer  inhabitants,  is  managed  for  £259,373.  Besides  this 
thehe  is  an  Irish  item  of  £100,000  a  year  for  the  Land  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  it  has  been  £150,000  a  year.  In  view  of  these  figures, 
how  can  any  Irish  lawyer  w’ho  loves  his  wife,  w’ho  is  a  kind  parent 
to  his  children,  who  desires  to  provide  a  portion  for  his  daughters 
and  to  send  his  sons  to  Trinity,  stand  by  and  patiently  w’atch 
Mr.  T.  W.  Russell’s  knife  at  work  on  the  redundant  branches  of 
the  legal  upas  tree?  It  is  scarcely  in  human  nature  to  do  so.  This 
is  the  reason  why  Mr.  Russell  has  raised  a  hornet’s  nest.  For 
fifteen  years  he  w’orked  and  fought  for  the  Union,  until  he  was 
nearly  in  his  grave,  and  now’  that  the  Union  is  in  no  danger  he  is 
charged  W’ith  being  a  Fenian  beea>iP.e  he  desires  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  law  in  Ireland. 

The  Local  Government  Board  in  Ireland  costs  £79,875 ;  in 
Scotland  £15,825.  The  difference  is  represented  by  the  ascend¬ 
ancy  of  a  Castle  syndicate. 

Although  the  constabulary  have  ceased  to  collect  the  rents  for 
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the  landlords,  the  police  cost  £1,569,214,  while  in  Scotland  they 
cost  £539,196.  Here  is  a  difference  of  over  a  million.  By  what 
is  that  accounted  for?  Not  by  crime.  There  is  half  the  crime 
in  Ireland  that  there  is  in  Scotland.  Not  by  any  duties  which  are 
performed  by  the  constabulary  of  Ireland  which  are  not  performed 
with  equal  efficiency  by  the  guardians  of  the  peace  in  Scotland. 
The  truth  is,  that  one  million  of  the  sum  spent  on  keeping  the 
peace  in  Ireland  is  a  subsidy  to  the  ascendancy  of  landlord  and 
lawyer. 

The  w’eek  before  the  adjournment  of  Parliament  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Ireland  rose  in  his  place,  and  w’ith  grave  voice  and 
graceful  gesture  explained,  in  reply  to  a  question,  why  certain 
fallen  trees  had  been  allow’ed  to  lie  in  Phoenix  Park.  A  British 
Parliament  with  sufficient  time  on  its  hands  to  deal  with  the  fallen 
trees  of  Phoenix  Park,  but  not  enough  to  arrest  the  waste  of 
two  and  a  half  millions  sterling  on  the  nephews,  sons,  cousins,  and 
dependants  of  the  vested  interest  known  as  Castle  government. 
A  Parliament  which  has  practically  ceased  to  exercise  real  in¬ 
fluence  over  English  expenditure,  is  a  body  that  must  either  face 
devolution  or  decay. 

Devolution. 

Is  there,  then,  no  danger  to  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  if  devo¬ 
lution  were  granted  with  both  hands?  The  permanence  of  the 
Union  rests,  in  the  last  resort,  upon  the  physical  force  controlled 
by  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  most 
powerful  war-machine  in  the  world  is  the  British  Navy.  The 
command  of  the  sea  that  surrounds  Ireland  belongs  to  the  British 
Ministry,  and  with  the  British  command  of  the  sea  no  foreign 
aid  can  reach  Irish  patriots.  Strategically,  Ireland  is  to  Britain 
what  Korea  is  to  Japan,  in  the  absence  of  a  Russian  Navy,  or 
Cuba  to  the  United  States.  One  wmuld  imagine  that  if  Mr.  T.  P. 
O’Connor’s  “six  centuries  ...  of  struggle,  oppression,  and  w^ait- 
ing’’  have  left  Ireland  irreconcilable,  one  of  the  marks  of  Irish 
patriotism  would  be  the  hatred  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
British  warship  and  the  boycotting  of  all  British  admirals. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  Pebel  Cork  and  the  Mayor  of  Waterford,  in 
their  official  robes,  recently  paid  visits  of  courtesy  and  respect  to 
H.M.S.  Ccesar,  flagship  of  the  officer  in  command  of  the  Channel 
Squadron.  The  reception  they  met  wuth  at  the  hands  of  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  and  his  officers  can  have  left  no  other  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  minds  of  the  Nationalist  authorities  than  that  it  was 
better  to  have  their  own  Fleet  with  them  than  against  them,  and 
that,  after  all,  the  Navy  is  a  force  of  which  the  keenest  Irish 
patriot  might  well  be  proud. 

The  general  neglect  of  the  naval  factor  hides  and  covers  the 
essential  fallacy  in  the  cry,  “The  Union  in  danger.”  The  Irish 
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placeman,  who  is  a  politician  first  and  an  Imperialist  second,  does 
well  to  ignore  the  naval  factor.  It  is  only  thus  he  can  retain 
privilege.  The  irreconcilable  Nationalists  also  neglect  the  naval 
factor,  although  sea-power  is  everything  in  the  problem  of  national 
independence.  Until  Ireland  can  build  or  borrow  a  navy  strong 
enough  to  meet  and  beat  the  British  Fleet,  the  idea  of  independ¬ 
ence  or  separation  is  not  so  much  unpractical  as  silly.  On  the 
other  hand,  so  long  as  the  British  Fleet,  under  men  like  Sir  A.  K. 
Wilson  and  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  is  supreme  at  sea,  the  pretext 
of  placemen  that  the  Union  is  in  danger  is  contrary  to  sense  and 
reason. 

If,  however,  Irish  independence  is  impossible  and  the  British 
Parliament  is  too  congested  to  deal  with  the  affairs  of  Ireland 
or  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  what  is  to  be  done?  The  time  has 
obviously  arrived  for  a  new  departure.  Sensible  men  have  found 
a  via  media  which  shall,  while  holding  the  Act  of  Union  inviolable, 
arrange  for  the  transaction  on  Irish  soil  of  things  that  are  specific¬ 
ally  and  exclusively  Irish.  Is  there  any  touchstone  by  which 
any  and  every  plan  of  devolution  may  be  tested  in  the  interests 
of  the  Union?  Undoubtedly  there  is.  The  keynote  to  the  separa¬ 
tist  plans  of  1886  and  1892  was  the  establishment  of  a  rival  Par¬ 
liament  on  Stephen’s  Green.  There  is  no  room  for  two  Parlia¬ 
ments  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  any  device  that  competes  with 
the  sovereign  power  of  Parliament  is  therefore  inadmissible. 

Here  we  have  the  touchstone  by  which  every  plan  of  devolution 
may  be  tested.  Eeject  unmercifully  any  rival  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Parliament,  but  grant  to  Ireland  with  a  glad  hand  powers  that 
will  restore  circulation  to  the  veins  of  the  central  government 
without  impairing  its  authority. 

The  University  Question. 

An  English  Protestant  who  felt  deeply  the  paramount  claims 
of  religion  would  hesitate  to  send  his  son  to  Eton  and  Christ 
Church,  or  to  Winchester  and  New  College,  if  these  seats  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  every  other  endowed  college  and  university  in  England, 
w'ith  one  trifling  exception,  were  not  only  under  Koman  Catholic 
management,  but  were  charged  with  the  spirit  of  Ultramontanism. 
Under  such  conditions  conscientious  Protestants  would  prefer 
that  their  sons  should  face  life  without  culture  than  without  faith. 
That  is  precisely  the  problem  with  which  Catholic  parents  of  the 
better  class  are  confronted  in  Ireland.  Education  to  them  is 
inseparable  from  religion,  and  the  non-sectarian  ideal  of  the 
foundersof  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  which  in  Belfast  has  found  incar¬ 
nation  in  Presbyterian  management,  does  not  supply  the  primary 
requirement  of  Catholic  parents  solicitous  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  their  sons. 
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The  higher  education  of  Catholics  will  be  postponed  until  the 
Greek  Kalends,  with  all  that  is  involved  by  delay,  unless  the 
State  supply  the  needed  aid.  Among  the  Catholics  pious  founders 
do  not  exist,  because  the  pious  lack  wealth.  The  ancient  colle¬ 
giate  endowments  of  Catholics  have  been  confiscated  by  Protestant 
Governments  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  as  the  old  Catholic  families 
are  landless,  owing  to  the  conscientious  scruples  of  bygone  genera¬ 
tions  of  English  Protestant  statesmen,  there  is  no  means  of  filling 
the  gap  unless  by  a  measure  of  Concurrent  Endowment  on  the 
lines  of  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Eev.  Thomas  Hamilton, 
D.D.,  President  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  Ireland.  In  his  evidence  before  the 
Koyal  Commission  of  September  21st,  1901,  he  used  these 
words  : — 

I  consider  that  I  should  fail  in  my  duty  and  be  untrue  to  my  convic¬ 
tions  did  I  not  state  in  this  report  that  in  my  opinion  the  present 
condition  of  University  education  in  Ireland  is  unsatisfactory  in  the 
extreme.  (806.) 

Dr.  Hamilton  went  on  to  express  the  view  (819),  that  he  did 
not  think  that  the  Eoman  Catholic  youth  had  adequate  provision 
for  University  training,  and  (818)  that  a  College  which  would  be 
“acceptable  to  Eoman  Catholics  under  certain  sufficient  safe¬ 
guards  and  regulations  ”  is  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  “If,” 
he  continued  (823) ,  ‘  ‘  the  Eoman  Catholic  part  of  the  population 
refuses  to  be  educated  according  to  the  means  w’hich  have  been 
provided,  then  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  statesmen  to  look  about 
them,  and  see  how  those  means  can  be  modified  so  as  to  meet 
their  requirements.” 

Asked  w’hether  he  foresaw  a  quiet  life  in  the  establishment 
of  a  well-endowed,  w'ell-equipped  Eoman  Catholic  College,  he 
answered  (832),  “  I  see  a  very  healthy  and  very  desirable  form 
of  rivalry.” 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  view’  of  the  case.  The 
Rev.  William  Delany,  S.J.,  President  of  University  College, 
Dublin,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1904,  giving  the  Eoman 
Catholic  view,  declares  that  under  the  present  educational  arrange¬ 
ments  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  though  numbering  three-fourths 
of  the  population,  do  not  receive  one-twentieth  part  of  the  public 
endowments  for  higher  education,  w’hile  a  rich  minority  enjoy  a 
practical  monopoly  of  them.  He  continues  :  — 

Far  from  demanding  that  either  the  University  or  the  Catholic  College 
forming  part  of  it  shall  be  under  episcopal  or  clerical  control,  they  have 
expressly  declared  again  and  again  that  they  will  accept  a  governing 
body  predominantly  lay.  They  ask  for  no  tests  either  in  the  University 
or  the  College.  The  chief  element  in  the  demand  which  the  bishops — 
and  with  them  the  whole  body  of  Irish  Catholics — put  forward,  is  simply 
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this  :  that  there  shall  be  provided  for  Catholics  a  college  as  satisfactory 
to  Catholics  in  every  respect  in  the  completeness  of  its  faculties,  in  its 
equipment  and  endowment,  and  in  the  character  of  its  autonomous 
government  as  Trinity  College  is  to  Protestants ;  a  college  without  tests 
and  open  to  all,  and  governed,  not  by  any  section  of  Roman  Catholics 
but  by  an  academical  body  truly  representative  of  the  Catholic  community 
— laity  and  clergy  alike. 

This,  too,  in  substance,  is  the  chief  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission. 

Speaking  sixty  years  ago,  on  the  Maynooth  Grant,  Lord  John 
Russell,  who  was  a  Protestant  of  Protestants  and  a  Whig  with 
Orange  traditions,  said  :  — 

If  you  will  maintain  the  Union,  you  must  convince  the  Roman  Catholic 
people  of  Ireland  that  you  will  treat  them  as  you  treat  the  Protestant 
people  of  England. 

Mr.  Balfour,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  Mr.  Wyndham  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  interests  of  Ireland,  as  a  whole,  require  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  question  of  Higher  Education,  but  are  compelled  to 
declare  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Government  are  not 
prepared  to  deal  with  it,  “  because  it  involves  a  question  of 
religion.” 

For  the  word  “  religion  ”  substitute  the  word  ”  ascendancy,” 
and  we  have  the  truth. 

Mr.  Balfour  says  :  — 

For  myself  I  hope  it  (an  adequate  University  system)  will  be  granted, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  granted  soon.  I  do  hope  so  as  a  Unionist,  because 
otherwise  I  know  not  how  to  claim  for  a  British  Parliament  that  it  can 
do  for  Ireland  all  and  more  than  all  that  Ireland  could  do  for  herself. 

Inquiry  among  the  Professors  at  the  Queen’s  Colleges  shows 
that  the  Protestantism  of  the  younger  men  is  not  inconsistent 
with  a  settlement  on  the  lines  of  Concurrent  Endowment.  This 
was  the  plan  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  this  is  the  goal  to  which 
the  best  minds  even  in  Ulster  are  gradually  approaching.  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  is  starved  and  stunted  for  want  of  means,  but 
can  look  for  no  further  assistance  from  the  State,  while  three- 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  without  any  provision 
whatever,  except  the  Colleg3  in  Dublin,  which  receives  endowment 
to  the  extent  of  £5,000  a  year  from  the  Government.  The  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  solved  to-day,  therefore,  is  not  whether  there  is  to  be 
a  Roman  Catholic  University — that  is  abandoned — but  whether 
Higher  Education,  both  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  shall 
become  efficient  or  remain  inefficient. 

If  the  Liberals  are  returned  to  power  by  a  majority  sufficient  to 
render  them  independent  of  Mr.  Redmond,  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  policy  they  will  pursue  will  be  of  the  nature  of  the 
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compromise  suggested  in  1903  by  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Urcversity  Education  in  Ireland.  It  proposed  that  the  Royal 
Universities  should  become  a  Federal  University,  with  constituent 
Colleges  at  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway;  that  a  new  College  for 
Roman  Catholics  should  be  established  in  Dublin,  and  that  a 
liberal  increase  should  be  made  in  the  endowment  and  equipment 
of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  so  as  to  remove  the  deficiencies  which 
at  present  hamper  its  work  and  hinder  its  expansion. 

It  is  said  that  “  no  Protestant  has  a  chance  in  Ireland;  that 
Protestants  are  in  as  great  danger  as  they  were  before  the  siege 
of  Derry.  ’  ’  What  are  the  facts  ?  The  Castle  has  six  great  Officers 
of  State ;  five  are  Protestants,  one  a  Roman  Catholic.  Of  sixteen 
judges  of  the  Superior  Courts,  thirteen  are  Protestants.  Of  the 
twenty-one  County  Court  judges,  fifteen  are  Protestants.  There 
were  twenty -one  inspectors  in  August  last  employed  by  the  Estates 
Commissioners,  at  salaries  of  T800  a  year  each  ;  every  one  of  these 
men  was  a  Protestant,  and  yet  Sir  Antony  iSIacDonnell  is  called 
a  shameless  partisan.  The  Land  Commission  has  six  Com¬ 
missioners  ;  three  are  Catholics  ;  but  the  Catholics  are  70  per  cent, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  The  Privy  Councillors  are  almost 
exclusively  Protestants ;  so  are  the  Lords  Lieutenants  of  the 
Counties.  The  Presbyterians,  up  to  recent  times,  have  been 
almost  as  ruthlessly  proscribed  as  the  Catholics. 

In  Ireland  at  the  present  time  the  Liberal  Party  is  in  the  same 
condition  as  the  buffalo  in  ^orth  America — it  is  nearly  extinct,  or 
only  preserved  in  one  area  set  apart  for  the  pur[X)se,  like  the 
Yellowstone.  Still,  the  ideas  of  Liberal  statesmen  who  are  dead, 
not  of  Liberal  politicians  who  are  alive,  are  those  that  attract 
the  new  Middle  Party.  The  Presbyterians,  whether  in  the 
manse,  or  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  shop,  are  incensed  against  the 
Tories,  and  more  especially  against  the  Orange  Tories,  for  voting 
with  the  Government  on  the  Education  Bill.  The  assistance 
given  by  Colonel  Saunderson  and  his  Orange  colleagues  in  passing 
the  measure  which  has  set  up  a  revolt  in  Wales  and  brought  about 
religious  warfare  between  the  Free  Churches  and  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  has  had  a  profound  effect  on  Irish  politics. 

All  this  points  to  the  revival  of  Liberal  ideas  in  Ireland  and 
to  a  desire  to  deal  with  such  questions  as  Devolution,  Higher 
Education,  Taxation,  and  Land.  When  these  questions  are 
settled  Ireland  will  not  escape  the  troubles  common  to  humanity, 
but  there  will  be  no  substantial  grievance  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  But  let  us  not  forget  the  pregnant 
words  of  Arnold  of  Rugby,  when  speaking  of  Ireland  : — “  My 
great  fear  is  the  English  are  indifferent  to  justice  when  it  is  not 
on  their  own  side.” 


Arnold  White. 
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Recent  events  in  the  Catholic  Church  are  of  importance  to 
others  besides  Catholics,  and  the  widespread  interest  that  they 
have  aroused  is  quite  intelligible ;  for  they  are  symptoms  of  a 
grave  religious  crisis  which,  although  at  present  it  is  most 
obviously  acute  in  the  Catholic  Church,  really  affects  every  body 
of  Christians  holding  any  part  of  the  traditional  creed.  Briefly 
the  issue  at  stake  is  wdiether  and  how  far  it  will  be  possible  in 
the  future  for  traditional  Christianity  to  retain  its  hold  on 
educated  men.  This,  it  is  true,  is  no  new  issue.  Ever  since  the 
condemnation  of  Galileo  theology  and  science — the  deductive  and 
inductive  methods — have  been  more  or  less  conspicuously  at 
variance,  and  the  complete  change  in  our  conceptions  of  nature 
which  has  been  brought  about  by  modern  scientific  discovery  has 
raised  new  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  certain  traditional 
religious  views.  Scientific  discovery  led  to  a  wave  of  materialism 
which,  as  some  feared  and  others  hoped,  seemed  likely  to  over¬ 
whelm  religious  faith ;  but  that  wave  has  almost  spent  its  force 
and  the  reaction  against  materialism  is  all  but  complete.  The 
present  danger  comes  from  another  quarter  :  the  new  difficulties 
are  philosophical  on  the  one  hand  and  historical  on  the  other. 
They  are  felt  with  particular  force  in  the  Catholic  Church,  since 
the  official  Church  is  at  jiresent  committed  to  a  system  of 
philosophy  discarded  by  all  philosophers  (including  those  that  are 
Catholics)  and  to  a  view  of  history  that  cannot  be  supported 
by  evidence.  The  method  by  which  Rome  answers  questions  is, 
moreover,  precisely  what  it  was  in  1616,  the  method  of  a  priori 
deduction  from  fixed  principles ;  a  scientific  hypothesis  or  his¬ 
torical  conclusion  that  seems  to  conflict  with  theological  tradition 
is  condemned  without  regard  to  the  evidence  for  and  against  it  as 
so  much  science  or  history,  and  without  consideration  of  the 
possibility  that  the  apparent  contradiction  may,  after  all,  turn 
out  to  be  only  apparent  and  not  real.  If  the  Galileo  case  seem 
to  be  insisted  on  to  a  tiresome  extent,  it  is  because  it 
is  the  classical  instance  of  the  way  in  which  ecclesiastical 
authority  compromises  and  discredits  itself  when  it  goes  out¬ 
side  its  own  sphere ;  certainly  not  because  it  is  a  unique 
instance.  The  facts  of  the  Galileo  case  are  beyond  dispute, 
and  the  whole  world  knows  that  two  Popes^  and  the  Holy 
Office  were  wrong.  But  no  lesson  has  been  learnt  from  the 

(1)  Galileo  was  condemned  in  1616  by  Paul  V.,  and  the  condemnation  was 
repeated  by  Urban  VIII.  in  1633. 
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Galileo  case  at  Rome,  and  the  same  mistake  has  been  repeated 
many  times  during  the  last  three  centuries,  and  is  being  repeated 
now.  The  present  crisis  is  not  a  bolt  from  the  blue ;  it  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  consistent  policy  of  Rome. 

That  policy  is  not,  as  the  outside  w'orld  is  apt  to  conclude  it 
to  be,  the  result  of  mere  stupidity  or  sheer  purposeless  con¬ 
servatism;  those  factors  have  their  share  in  forming  it,  but  they 
are  not  its  root-cause.  Perhaps  the  case  would  be  more  hopeful 
if  they  were.  Authority  must  be  conservative;  no  Catholic, 
however  liberal,  disputes  the  fact.  It  is  a  favourite  device  of  the 
obscurantist  to  point  to  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
critical  and  scientific  opinion ,  and  to  ask  whether  the  authorities  of 
the  Church  can  be  expected  to  commit  themselves  to  hypotheses 
which  may  at  any  time  be  superseded.  The  obvious  answ'er,  of 
course,  is  that  nothing  could  be  further  from  our  desires.  The 
mischief  is  that  the  authorities  have  committed  themselves  to 
scientific  and  philosophical  theories ;  if  they  can  but  extricate 
themselves  from  those  entanglements,  Heaven  forbid  that  they 
should  repeat  the  mistake !  We  do  not  ask  the  members  of  the 
Roman  Curia  to  be  pioneers  in  historical  criticism,  scientific 
research,  or  philosophical  speculation ;  that  is  not  their  business  : 
all  that  we  do  ask  is  that  they  should  let  those  whose  business 
it  is  severely  alone.  But,  if  we  could  feel  that  the  motive  of 
any  action  taken  by  them  was  deeply  religious ;  that  all  that  they 
were  concerned  about  was  the  faith  of  the  simple ;  that  we  had 
to  deal  merely  with  intellectual  obtuseness  and  timidity  :  then 
it  would  be  possible  to  regard  an  excessively  conservative  policy 
with  greater  equanimity,  for  one  would  feel  that  it  was  merely 
a  question  of  individuals,  and  that  as  the  present  generation  was 
gradually  succeeded  by  another  the  policy  would  inevitably  be 
changed.  But  we  see  that  in  fact  the  policy  has  been  unchanged 
for  at  least  four  centuries,  and  that,  even  if  there  is  (as  during 
certain  years  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  XIII.)  a  relaxation  of  its 
repressive  rigour,  that  relaxation  is  but  temporary,  and  Rome 
soon  relapses  into  the  policy  and  methods  to  which  she  has  adhered 
for  four  hundred  years.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  cause  of  that  policy  in  some  factor  that  has  been 
permanent  during  the  whole  period.  That  factor  is  the  absolutist 
idea  of  authority,  the  claim  to  rule  absolutely  in  every  sphere  of 
human  life  and  knowledge,  and  to  demand  the  absolute  sub¬ 
mission  of  Catholics  to  every  decree  of  Rome,  scientific,  his¬ 
torical,  political,  or  what  not,  as  to  an  “oracle  of  God.”  This 
is  what  is  meant  by  the  opinion  of  theologians  that  an  “  interim 
assent  ”  must  be  given  to  every  decree  of  a  Reman  Congregation. 
God  has  absolute  authority ;  the  Church  represents  God  on  earth  ; 
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therefore  the  Church  has  absolute  and  unlimited  authority  ;  “  he 
that  heareth  you  heareth  Me.”  So  it  is  argued  and  the  syllogism 
seems  flawless  to  those  who  do  not  realise  the  fact  that  any 
manifestation  of  God  to  man  must  be  relative — relative  to  man’s 
abiding  nature  and  to  the  particular  stage  of  that  nature’s 
development. 

The  absolutist  idea  of  authority  became  crystallised,  no  doubt, 
at  the  Renaissance,  when  the  growth  of  despotism  in  civil 
government  all  over  Europe  naturally  affected  the  Church,  and, 
under  Pagan  Popes  such  as  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  absolutism 
grew  up  side  by  side  with  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy ; 
civil  governments  have  for  the  most  part  abandoned  despotism, 
but  it  survives  in  the  Church.  Another  important  factor  in  the 
triumph  of  absolutism  was  the  Reformation ;  this  aspect  of  the 
matter  has  been  exhaustively  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward 
in  an  interesting,  but  hardly  convincing,  essay. ^  Mr.  Ward  points 
out  that  rigidity  was  not  always  a  mark  of  the  Church,  that  on  the 
contrary  the  very  faith  of  the  Church  developed  by  assimilating 
the  thought  of  the  time,  and  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  there  was 
some  freedom  of  speculation;  the  Reformation,  he  says,  made  it 
necessary  to  preserve  at  all  costs  the  idea  of  authority,  and  to  that 
end  the  policy  of  Rome  was  directed  to  making  Catholics  a  well 
drilled  army  trained  to  absolute  obedience  and  cut  off  from  the 
intellectual  life  of  their  age.  Mr.  Ward  defends  this  policy  by  an 
analogy  between  the  Church  and  a  besieged  city ;  but  might  not 
this  analogy  be  used  to  support  a  different  conclusion?  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  said  that,  since  the  besiegers  were  employing  the  latest 
intellectual  weapons,  the  policy  of  the  rulers  of  the  Church  was 
like  that  of  a  general  who  would  forbid  his  soldiers  to  supply 
themselves  with  modern  weapons,  although  they  had  the  means 
of  doing  so,  and  compel  them  to  defend  themselves  with  the 
'  contents  of  the  armoury  in  the  municipal  museum. 

Such,  in  the  main,  is  the  way  in  which  the  claim  to  absolute 
and  unlimited  authority  has  become  firmly  established  as  the  root 
principle  of  Roman  policy ;  but  the  claim  may  be  traced  much 
further  back ;  we  find  it  in  an  even  extreme  form  at  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  in  the  Constitution  “  Unam  Sanctam  ”  of 
Boniface  VIII.,  and  it  is  in  the  period  between  the  ninth  and 
eleventh  centuries  that  its  beginnings  must  be  found.  The  result 
of  its  complete  triumph  is  that,  instead  of  the  process  of  adapta¬ 
tion  and  intellectual  assimilation  described  by  Newman  in  the 
”  Essay  on  Development,”  by  which  as  the  Christian  conscious¬ 
ness  gradually  progressed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  its 

(1)  Essay  on  “  The  Rigidity  of  Rome  ”  in  Problems  and  Persons  (Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.). 
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conclusions  were  declared  and  formulated  by  authority,  we  have 
an  authority  forcing  on  the  Christian  consciousness ,  from  without , 
so  to  speak,  conclusions  arrived  at  by  a  process  of  logical  deduc¬ 
tions  by  a  theological  clique  trained  in  a  dead  system  of 
philosophy,  out  of  touch  with  all  living  intellectual  influences, 
and  often  destitute  even  of  ordinary  culture. 

Not  only  is  the  present  crisis  inevitable  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  but  it  is  also  impossible  that  there  can  be  any  improve¬ 
ment  so  long  as  the  principles  and  policy  of  Eome  in  this  regard 
remain  unchanged.  So  long  as  the  Eoman  authorities  claim  an 
absolute  and  unlimited  authority  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
admit  that  they  have  been  mistaken.  They  are  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma  :  either  they  must  abandon  their  absolutist  claim,  or 
they  must  continue  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  facts,  and  even  to 
permit  individual  Catholics  to  acknowledge  them.  This  is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  situation.  The  Eoman  authorities  are  far  from 
astute,  but  they  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that  the  policy  of  isolating 
Catholics  has  been,  and  is,  a  failure ;  they  can  hardly  be  so  blind 
to  the  conditions  of  the  world  around  them  as  not  to  recognise 
that  it  is  impossible  in  these  days  to  shut  Catholics  off  from 
contact  with  the  outside  world,  and  with  the  ideas  and  move¬ 
ments  of  their  time.  There  can  be  few  members  of  the  Eoman 
Curia  that  do  not  realise  that  the  silencing  of  Catholic  critics 
does  not  prevent  the  knowledge  of  the  results  of  criticism  from 
penetrating  the  minds  of  Catholics.  It  must  be  plain  that  its 
only  result  can  be  that  Catholics  hear  these  things  from  men 
who  regard  their  critical  conclusions  as  being  fatal  to  Catholicism, 
and  indeed  to  dogmatic  Christianity  in  any  form,  instead  of  hear¬ 
ing  them  from  men  who  believe  and  maintain  that  those  con¬ 
clusions  are  compatible  with  the  Catholic  faith.  It  cannot 
seriously  be  disputed  that  the  real  danger  to  religion  lies  in  the 
fact  that  educated  and  thoughtful  Catholics  in  every  country  find 
it  impossible  to  resist  the  evidence  w'hich  points  to  certain  con¬ 
clusions,  and  at  the  same  time  know  that  their  own  highest 
authorities  agree  with  the  most  inveterate  opponents  of  the 
Church  in  declaring  these  conclusions  to  be  destructive  to 
Christianity. 

The  conclusion — painful  as  it  is — that  one  is  compelled  to 
draw  is  that  Eome  regards  the  maintenance  of  her  absolute 
authority,  unlimited  in  its  sphere  and  exercise,  as  the  one  thing 
to  be  fought  for  at  all  costs,  even  at  the  cost  of  the  loss  to  the 
Church  of  the  great  majority  of  her  children.  This  is  the  spirit, 
and  this  the  temper,  which  brought  about  the  Eeformation  ;  it  does 
not  spring  from  “  ineradicable  confidence  ”  in  the  future  of  the 
Church,  but  rather  from  a  well-grounded  fear  that  the  claim  of 
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Rome  to  absolute,  infallible,  and  unlimited  authority  in  all 
matters  will  not  stand  the  test  of  history,  and  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  except  by  the  rigorous  repression  of  individual  initiative 
and  independent  thought.  Not  from  faith  came  the  prayer, 

“  Save  us.  Lord,  we  perish,”  which  has  recently  been 
recommended  to  the  whole  Church  by  the  highest  possible 
authority;  can  we  fail  to  remember,  when  we  are  asked  to  use 
it,  what  the  answer  to  that  prayer  was? 

The  position  in  which  the  individual  Catholic  is  placed  by  the 
policy  of  his  rulers  is  one  of  grave  difficulty,  and  nowhere  is  the 
situation  more  acute  than  in  France.  In  the  English  Catholic 
body  few  of  the  laity,  and  fewer  still  of  the  clergy,  take  any 
interest  in  intellectual  matters ;  but  there  are  signs  of  grave 
mischief  among  the  younger  laymen  even  in  England.  They 
have  been  trained  to  draw  no  distinction  between  the  Catholic 
faith  and  its  scholastic  expression,  or  the  insecure  historical 
basis  upon  which  their  teachers  have  founded  it ;  and  their  educa¬ 
tion  tends  to  produce  that  temper  of  mind  which  makes  it  difficult 
for  a  man  to  be  anything  but  a  thorough-going  Ultramontane  or 
a  thorough-going  Agnostic,  and  often  makes  him  both  by  turns,  if 
not,  in  some  cases,  simultaneously.  The  natural  consequence 
is  that,  in  so  far  as  those  who  have  been  educated  in  this  way 
become  convinced  of  the  strength  of  the  critical  position,  their 
hold  on  the  faith  is  likely  to  be  weakened.  Rome  has  weakened 
it  still  more  by  declaring  that  any  attempt  to  find  a  synthesis 
between  the  critical  position  and  the  faith  is  unlawful  for 
Catholics. 

If  such  men  are  few'  in  England  they  are  far  more  numerous 
in  France  and  Italy,  where  the  number  of  Catholics  alive  to 
intellectual  concerns  is,  even  proportionately,  much  larger.  The 
French  Church  has  never,  perhaps,  since  the  Revolution,  been  in 
so  deplorable  a  condition.  It  is  computed  that  during  the  last  ten 
years  more  than  nine  hundred  French  priests  have  left  the  Church, 
and  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  the  anti-clerical  policy  of  the 
French  Government,  extreme  and  intolerant  as  it  may  be,  has  the 
support  of  the  majority  of  the  French  people.  Yet  the  French 
Church  produced  in  the  nineteenth  century  more  distinguished 
men  than  any  other  Church  in  Christendom ;  during  the  last 
ten  years  there  has  again  been  a  great  intellectual  revival 
amongst  the  French  clergy,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
younger  priests  are  keenly  alive  to  the  danger  and  needs  of 
the  time.  It  is  the  jxjlicy  of  Rome,  not  the  Associations 
Law',  which  has  checked  their  efforts  to  win  back  their  fellow 
countrymen,  as  it  blighted  in  the  nineteenth  century  every 
attempt  to  win  the  French  people  to  the  Church.  Gregory  XVI. 
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refused  to  accept  for  Catholicism  a  freedom  which  would  be 
shared  by  other  religions,  and  Lamennais  w’as  driven  out 
of  the  Church.  Montalembert,  Lacordaire,  Dupanloup,  all  the 
men  who  spent  their  lives  in  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
Church  with  the  French  democracy,  were  in  their  turn  crushed 
and  Eome  deliberatejy  chose  Louis  Veuillot  as  the  type  and 
pattern  of  Catholicism.  The  French  people  have  seen  that  type 
persistently  encouraged  by  Eome ;  they  have  seen  blatant 
fanatics  controlling  the  French  Church,  and  put  forward  as  the 
official  representatives  of  Catholicism.  If  they  have  identified 
the  religion  of  the  Univers,  the  Croix,  and  the  Verite 
Frangaise  with  Catholic  Christianity  have  they  not  the 
sanction  of  the  highest  Catholic  authority  in  so  doing?  If  they 
have  rejected  that  religion,  can  any  reasonable  person  blame 
them  ? 

It  is  but  just  to  the  memory  of  Leo  XIII.  to  say  that  he  did 
his  best  before  his  death  to  avert  the  disaster  which  threatened  the 
Church  in  France.  It  has  become  the  fashion  in  certain  quarters  to 
belittle  the  pontificate  of  Leo  XIII.,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  deny 
that  he  made  mistakes  ;  had  he  not  done  so  during  a  pontificate  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  would  have  been  more  than  human.  But 
the  present  tendency  to  depreciate  his  career  is  as  lacking  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  were  the  exaggerated  eulogies  of  his  “liberal” 
policy  in  vogue  during  his  lifetime.  Leo  XIII.  was  no 
“  liberal  ”  ;  as  regards  philosophy,  for  instance,  he  w'as  narrowly 
scholastic,  and  he  condemned  Eosmini,  who  had  been  passed  as 
orthodox  even  by  Pius  IX.  after  a  thorough  examination  of  his 
works  by  the  Holy  Office.  But,  when  all  discounts  are  made, 
Leo  XIII.  remains  one  of  the  greatest  popes  since  the  Eeforma- 
tion,  and  we  are  only  beginning  to  realise  what  we  have  lost 
by  his  death.  His  inclination  throughout  his  pontificate  was  to 
prevent  crucial  questions  from  being  pressed  to  a  decision,  and 
it  was  a  wise  inclination,  particularly  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  time.  He  had,  moreover,  a  force  of  character  rare  in  the 
occupant  of  the  chair  of  Peter,  which  enabled  him,  on  some 
crucial  occasions,  to  overrule  the  bureaucracy  which  usually 
governs  the  Church,  and  take  the  course  which  his  own  shrewd¬ 
ness  and  common  sense  dictated.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
example  of  this  independence  occurred  at  the  end  of  his  life 
when  he  refused  to  allow  the  condemnation  of  M.  Loisy  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  to  be  confirmed  by  Eome,  and  appointed 
the  Biblical  Commission.  Few  men  have  shown  at  so  advanced 
an  age  such  remarkable  breadth  of  view,  or  such  extraordinary 
perspicacity.  Leo  XIII.  knew  nothing  about  biblical  criticism 
and  had  little  or  no  sympathy  with  it,  but  he  w’as  great  enough 
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to  recognise  his  own  limitations,  and  to  take  the  advice  of  those 
w'ho  did  know’ ;  he  w’as  clear-sighted  enough  to  understand  that 
the  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Holy  Office  are  quite 
unfitted  to  deal  w  ith  such  questions ,  and  he  took  the  w’hole  matter 
out  of  their  hands.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Biblical  Commission  are  biblical  experts,  and  it 
does  not  include  the 'most  distinguished  Catholic  critics,  but  its 
appointment  was  at  least  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  questions 
of  history  and  textual  criticism  cannot  be  solved  by  theological 
methods,  and  as  such  it  was  a  striking  departure  from  Roman 
tradition  and  practice. 

Had  Leo  XIII.  lived  a  little  longer,  or  had  his  latest  [X)licy 
been  continued  by  his  successor,  it  is  possible  that  the  present 
crisis  might  have  been  averted,  and  Catholicism  have  entered  on 
a  new  era.  But  almost  before  Leo  was  cold  in  his  grave  his 
work  was  undone,  and  the  catastrophe  which  his  wisdom  and 
statesmanship  had  temporarily  averted  w’as  precipitated.  The 
Roman  bureaucracy  has  amply  avenged  the  temporary  check  to 
its  pretensions,  and  the  Roman  policy  resumes  its  traditional 
lines.  The  new’  pontificate,  which  w’as  to  inaugurate  an  era  of 
religious  reform,  and  to  free  the  Church  from  political  entangle¬ 
ments  (so  w’e  were  told,  though  the  reasons  for  the  belief  were 
never  apparent) ,  is  little  more  than  a  year  old ;  the  Church  is 
plunged  in  a  conflict  of  w’hich  the  issue  is  far  off  and  hard  to 
discern,  and  the  Vatican  is  embroiled  in  political  complications 
which  are  likely  to  have  equally  far-reaching  consequences. 
This  seems  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  the  restoration  of  plain  chant, 
the  abolition  of  the  ceremony  of  kissing  the  Pope’s  toe,  and  a 
possible  permission  to  the  clergy  to  w’ear  beards. 

The  individual  Catholic  cannot,  under  these  circumstances, 
look  to  those  who  ought  to  be  his  guides  for  any  help  in  solving 
problems  w’hich  he  can  only  escape,  if  he  thinks  at  all,  by  lapsing 
into  indifference.  Condemnations  are  no  help  in  solving  any 
problem ;  they  do  not  alter  facts  or  affect  evidence.  Rome  may 
condemn  as  a  “  grave  error  ”  the  opinion  that  the  Fourth  Gospel 
is  not  a  historical  narrative ;  the  fact  remains  that,  if  that  Gospel 
is  to  be  regarded  as  historical,  its  narrative  cannot  by  any 
possibility  be  reconciled  with  that  of  the  Synoptics,  and  one  or 
the  other  must  be  historically  untrue.  It  cannot  at  one  and  the 
same  time  be  true,  for  instance,  that  our  Lord’s  public  ministry 
lasted  for  about  eight  months,  and  that  it  lasted  for  three  and  a 
half  years;  that  it  took  place  almost  entirely  in  Galilee,  and  that 
it  took  place  almost  entirely  in  Jerusalem ;  that  He  w’as  crucified 
on  the  day  of  the  Passover,  and  that  He  w’as  crucified  on  the  day 
after  the  Passover.  These  are  only  examples  of  the  numerous 
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discrepancies  between  the  Johannine  narrative  and  the  other 
gospels,  discrepancies  which  no  amount  of  twisting  and  torturing 
can  explain  away ,  but  which  present  no  difficulty  at  all  if  we  recog¬ 
nise  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  not  a  historical  narrative,  but  a 
theological  treatise.  In  the  same  w'ay  no  condemnation  can 
alter  the  practical  certainty  that  the  earliest  account  of  the 
institution  of  the  Eucharist  contained  no  mention  of  its  being 
instituted  to  last  for  all  time ;  no  condemnation  can  supply 
evidence  that  Jesus  instituted  any  of  the  other  sacraments  during 
His  earthly  and  pre-resurrection  existence ;  no  condemnation  can 
prove  a  formal  and  express  institution  of  the  ecumenical  Church 
by  Jesus  Christ  during  His  earthly  and  phenomenal  existence,  or 
affect  the  very  strong  evidence  that  the  Church  was  a  development 
of  the  Jewish  preaching  fraternity  that  He  organised ;  no  con¬ 
demnation  can  prove  that  the  hierarchy  was  instituted  by  Christ 
during  His  earthly  and  phenomenal  existence,  or  even  by  the 
apostles,  or  alter  the  fact  that  “  episcopus  ”  and  “  presbyter  ”  are 
in  the  New’  Testament  synonyms  for  the  same  office,  and 
that  the  bishop  was  a  gradual  development  from  the  president 
of  a  college  of  presbyters.  These  are  but  a  few’  examples  of 
the  facts  that  we  have  to  face ;  there  are  only  two  ways  in 
which  they  can  be  effectively  met ;  either  they  must  be  dis¬ 
proved  by  historical  evidence,  or  they  must  be  shown  to  be  com¬ 
patible  w’ith  the  Catholic  faith.  Home  cannot  adopt  the  former 
method  because  the  evidence  is  not  forthcoming ;  she  w’ill  not 
adopt  the  latter,  or  allow  any  individual  Catholic  to  do  so ;  it  only 
remains  to  say,  as  in  1616,  that  the  facts  are  “  grave  errors.” 
Yet  Catholicism  is  the  only  form  of  dogmatic  Christianity  that 
can  afford  frankly  to  recognise  the  facts ;  all  that  w’e  have  to  show 
is  that  the  Church  was  and  is  the  natural,  inevitable,  and  logical 
outcome  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  Once  that  is 
shown,  individual  developments  need  no  justification  other  than 
that  of  final  acceptance  by  the  Church.  The  difficulty  arises 
when  one  wishes  to  accept  some  developments  (as,  e.g.,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  episcopate)  and  reject  others  (as, 
e.g.,  the  Papacy,  or  the  immaculate  conception  of  Mary).  Dr. 
Harnack  is  more  consistent,  he  rejects  them  all. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  historical  difficulty  is  to  a 
great  extent  created  by  Rome ;  it  w’ould  scarcely  exist  for 
thoughtful  Catholics  but  for  the  action  of  Catholic  authorities. 
The  real  difficulty,  as  M.  Loisy  has  pointed  out,^  is  in  the  main 
a  philosophical  one.  So  completely  have  our  philosophical  and 
psychological  conceptions  changed  that  many  Christological  and 
other  definitions  convey  little  or  no  meaning  to  the  modern  mind. 

(1)  Autour  d’un  Petit  Livre,  pp.  128 — 129. 
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They  need,  as  M.  Loisy  says,  to  be  translated.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  on  this  subject,  for  nothing  can  be  added  to  M.  Loisy ’s 
clear  and  convincing  statement  of  the  position.^  The  Catholic 
believer,  armed  with  the  traditional  dogma,  is,  as  he  says,  in 
much  the  same  position  in  relation  to  his  contemporaries  as  were 
the  apostles  in  the  face  of  the  Greco-Eoman  world.  We  need 
someone  who  will  do  for  us  what  St.  Paul  and  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  did  for  early  Christianity,  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
for  mediaeval  Christianity.  And  here  again  those  to  whom  we 
have  a  right  to  look  for  help  not  only  can  give  us  none,  but  also 
prohibit  any  attempt  to  meet  the  difficulty  or  to  re-state  Catholic 
truth  in  the  language  of  the  present  day. 

Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  thousands  of  educated  laymen  in 
every  country  who  have  been  baptised  and  brought  up  in  the 
Catholic  Church  “  forsake  it  wffien  they  reach  the  age  of  man¬ 
hood,  because  our  religious  teaching  appears  to  them  to  be  con¬ 
ceived  in  defiance  of  science  and  in  defiance  of  history.”-  Does 
not  a  heavy  responsibility  rest  on  those  who  have  caused  these 
little  ones  to  stumble?  Or  are  we  to  conclude  that  the  educated 
have  no  souls  to  be  saved,  and  may  be  scandalised  with  impunity? 
And  it  is  not  only  the  educated  who  suffer;  the  ‘‘faith  of  the 
simple  ”  is  being  undermined  by  the  impossibility  of  reconciling 
what  they  hear  in  Church  with  what  they  are  taught  at  school. 
The  Catholic  children  of  the  diocese  of  Paris  are  still  taught  in 
their  catechism  that  the  story  of  the  Creation  given  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  is  historically  and  literally  true,  and  fin  docile  adhesion 
to  the  Protestant  Archbishop  Usher’s  chronology)  that  the  world 
was  created  in  the  year  4002  b.c.  Is  it  surprising  that,  when  they 
come  to  discover  that  the  world  came  into  existence  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  that  described  in  Genesis,  and  is  old  past 
finding  out,  they  discredit  everything  that  comes  from  the  religious 
teachers  who  have  misled  them  ? 

What  under  the  circumstances  should  be  the  course  of  those 
Catholics  who  reject  the  idea  of  an  absolute  and  unlimited 
authority,  and  stand  for  what  may  conveniently  be  summed  up 
as  ‘  ‘  autonomous  science  ”  ?  In  the  first  place  we  must  recognise 
quite  frankly  the  indisputable  fact  that  the  autonomy  of  science 
is  a  principle  that  is  repudiated  by  our  authorities,  with  whom, 
therefore,  we  are  and  must  be  at  variance  in  this  matter.  There 
is  no  room  for  autonomous  science  in  the  ideal  Church  of  the 
Koman  Curia.  What  we  contend  for  is  the  restriction  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  authority  to  the  sphere  of  faith  and  morals ,  and  its  limita¬ 
tion  by  the  constitution  of  the  Church  :  that  restriction  and  limita¬ 
tion  will  never  be  admitted  by  Eome  until  the  force  of  circum- 
(1)  Autour  d'un  Petit  Livre,  pp.  148-156.  (2)  Ibid.,  p.  150. 
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Stances  compel  her,  as  sooner  or  later  they  will.  Home’s  refusal 
being  admitted,  the  militant  Ultramontane  and  the  militant 
Agnostic  will  (as  usual)  agree  in  saying  that  our  duty  is  to  leave 
the  Catholic  Church,  for  such  a  course  would  play  into  the  hands 
of  both.  The  militant  Ultramontane  would  rather  exercise  un¬ 
limited  authority  over  a  remnant  of  hysterical  women  and  brain¬ 
less  men  than  surrender  his  claim  to  it ;  the  militant  Agnostic 
wants  it  to  be  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  no  intel¬ 
ligent  person  can  remain  a  Christian.  We  are  not  called  upon 
to  oblige  either.  We  are  Catholics  because  it  is  clear  to  us 
that  “  there  is  nothing  else  to  be.”  We  are  convinced  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  the  logical  and  inevitable  outcome  of  the  life 
and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  us  there  is  no 
other  possible  form  of  Christianity.  Orthodox  ‘‘Bible  Christian¬ 
ity”  has  been  made  for  ever  impossible;  the  official 
Anglican  position  is  as  absolutist  and  unhistorical  as  that  of  the 
Koman  Curia,  but  much  less  logical ;  we  have  no  sympathy  with 
an  appeal  to  the  ‘‘Primitive  Church,”  particularly  when  it  is 
combined  with  an  exaggerated  insistence  on  apostolical  succes¬ 
sion  and  other  points  of  which  the  Primitive  Christians  knew 
nothing.  Catholicism  alone  satisfies  our  religious  needs,  it  alone 
of  all  forms  of  Christianity  seems  to  us  capable  of  unfettered 
development,  and  of  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  each  successive 
age.  To  appeal  from  the  actual,  existing  Church,  whatever  its 
imperfections  or  abuses,  to  the  Church  of  any  bygone  age  seems 
to  us  treason  to  the  Church’s  divine  founder  in  Whose  continued 
life  and  work  by  and  through  the  Church  we  believe  with  un¬ 
swerving  faith.  In  that  faith  w*e  look,  not  backward,  but 
forward,  with  confidence  to  the  Church  of  the  future,  however 
dark  may  be  the  immediate  outlook.  To  ask  us  to  sever  our¬ 
selves  from  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  centre  of  Catholic  unity, 
is  to  ask  us  to  pull  up  the  roots  of  our  religious  life,  and  to  cut 
ourselves  off  from  the  organic  development  of  a  religion  which 
can  only  develop  collectively,  since  it  is  in  its  essence  social. 

Nevertheless,  although  w^e  remain  loyal  Catholics,  ready  and 
willing  to  accept  the  lawful  decisions  of  authority  in  matters 
of  faith  and  morals,  we  must  not  palter  with  the  principle  of 
autonomy  for  science.  It  is  time  to  abandon  the  futile  attempt 
to  satisfy  the  authorities  in  that  regard.  A  lesson  is  to  be  learnt 
from  the  history  of  the  Liberal  Catholic  movement  in  France  in 
the  last  century  ;  position  after  position  was  abandoned  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  satisfy  the  authorities,  and  at  the  end  of  it  all 
the  situation  was  worse  than  ever.  There  comes  a  time  when 
resistance  to  unlawful  or  exaggerated  demands  becomes  a  duty 
not  only  to  one’s  self  but  also  to  the  community ;  it  has  surely  be- 
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come  a  duty  to  refuse  even  an  external  submission  to  decrees  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  on  matters  outside  the  sphere  of  faith, 
morals,  and  purely  ecclesiastical  discipline.  I  am  aware  that 
this  policy  involves  great  personal  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  that  in  the  case  of  a  priest  it  means  certain  suspension 
and  probable  excommunication  ;  perhaps  the  conclusion  is  that, 
if  priests  wish  to  engage  in  scientific,  philosophical,  or  historical 
work,  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  withdraw  into  lay  communion. 
Certainly  no  man  should,  under  present  circumstances,  take 
Orders  unless  he  is  prepared  to  eschew  intellectual  pursuits ;  the 
present  Pope  has  plainly  intimated  that  intelligence  is  not  wanted 
among  the  clergy.  There  are  many  pious  and  excellent  men 
with  no  intellectual  interests  who  can  quite  well  perform  the 
specific  duties  of  the  priesthood.  That  the  further  decline  of 
intellectuality  among  the  clergy,  which  is  inevitable,  will  mean 
a  further  widening  of  the  already  wide  breach  between  clergy 
and  laity  is  indubitable,  but  the  resixmsibility  must  be  thrown 
on  the  authorities.  After  all  it  is  they  who  are  responsible,  and, 
if  they  make  an  intellectual  clergy  impossible,  they  will  have  to 
answer  for  the  consequences. 

Again,  since  the  rulers  of  the  Church  will  permit  no  apologetic 
that  is  based  on  the  recognition  of  facts,  apologetic  must  be  left 
alone ;  we  cannot  go  into  the  arena  with  our  hands  tied. 
Newman  laid  more  than  half  a  century  ago  the  foundation  of  the 
only  apologetic  that  could  make  it  possible  for  one  who  accepts 
the  facts  of  history  to  be  a  Catholic ;  M.  Loisy  has  but  built 
upon  that  foundation.  The  apologetic  of  “  Autour  d’un  Petit 
Livre  ”  is  that  of  the  “  Essay  on  Development,”  corrected  by 
new  facts ;  in  condemning  ‘‘  Autour  d’un  Petit  Livre  ”  Pome  has 
implicitly  condemned  the  ‘‘  Essay  on  Development,”  and  probably 
,  nothing  but  the  fact  that  Newunan  w'as  a  Cardinal  saves  him  from 
an  explicit  condemnation,  which  wmuld  in  effect  be  a  censure  on 
Leo  XIII.  The  abandonment  of  apologetic  must,  of  course,  be 
painful  to  anyone  who  know’s  how  many  have  fallen  away 
from  the  Church  because  current  Catholic  teaching  seemed  to 
them  incompatible  wdth  scientific  and  historical  facts.  Those 
who  blame  M.  Loisy  for  not  having  confined  himself  to  criticism 
can  hardly  understand  what  it  must  be  to  a  priest,  full  of  deep 
religious  faith  and  spiritual  zeal,  to  see  thousands  lapsing  from 
the  faith  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up  wdthout  stirring 
a  finger  to  help  them.  What  can  he  do  but  take  compassion  on 
the  multitudes  who  have  nothing  to  eat?  Nevertheless  such  men 
must  steel  their  hearts,  and  remember  that  the  responsibility  is 
not  theirs.  An  apologetic  that  is  rejected  by  the  responsible 
rulers  of  the  Church  is  of  no  practical  value.  If  those  who  are 
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responsible  for  feeding  the  multitudes,  though  they  cannot  or 
will  not  fulfil  their  responsibility,  prevent  anyone  else  from 
trying  to  make  up  for  their  default,  we  must  bow  to  the 
inevitable. 

We  have,  indeed,  had  more  than  enough  of  the  species  of 
apologetic  that  consists  mainly  in  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
apologist  to  persuade  himself  and  others  that  things  are  not  what 
they  are,  and  that  the  consequences  will  not  be  w'hat  they  wall  be. 
To  the  apologist  of  this  school  the  truth  in  a  state  of  nudity  is 
inexpressibly  shocking ;  he  has  to  dress  it  up  before  he  can  bear 
to  look  at  it.  Rome,  he  declares,  is  not  opposed  to  the  modern 
spirit;  the  Syllabus  says,  it  is  true,  that  the  Roman  Church 
cannot  come  to  terms  with  modern  civilisation ,  but  ‘  ‘  modern 
civilisation  ”  is  a  technical  theological  term,  and  the  phrase 
means  nothing — or  anything  except  what  it  appears  to  mean. 
It ‘is  the  ardent  desire  of  the  Curia  to  promote  scientific  progress 
and  critical  studies,  but  “  Catholic  science  ”  must  be 
“  prudent  ”  ;  only  the  imprudent  get  put  on  the  Index,  and  they 
are  condemned,  not  on  account  of  what  they  say,  but  on  account 
of  their  “  tone,”  or  their  ‘‘  smack,”  or  their  “  attitude,”  whereas 
the  Abbe  So-and-So  has  maintained  that  two  and  two  make  four 
without  incurring  any  ecclesiastical  censure.  Papal  utterances 
such  as  the  Encyclical  Procidentissimiis  Deus,  which  seem  hardly 
favourable  to  critical  studies,  can  be  rightly  understood  only 
when  they  are  interpreted  in  the  sense  opposite  to  that  which 
their  words  naturally  bear;  and  when,  for  instance,  the  Holy 
Office  decided  that  the  ”  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses  ”  text  was 
an  authentic  part  of  the  original  epistle,  it  really  meant  that  it 
was  part  of  the  Latin  version  approved  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 
In  short,  the  Roman  Curia  is  the  most  liberal  and  progressive 
authority  in  the  world,  and  only  stress  of  circumstances  arising 
from  the  fact  that  the  Church  is  in  a  state  of  siege  compels  it 
temporarily  to  pursue  a  policy  quite  alien  from  its  real  mind.  If 
the  whole  world  wall  but  be  obliging  enough  to  put  itself  in  the 
hands  of  the  Curia,  all  will  be  well. 

One  wonders  whether  those  who  follow  this  method  of 
apologetic  entirely  convince  themselves,  or  whether  they  have 
not  an  uneasy  feeling  that,  if  they  once  dared  to  look  at  things 
as  they  are,  they  could  not  remain  Catholics.  For  they 
no  more  represent  the  real  mind  of  Rome  than  do  the  “  fiherals 
whose  excesses  they  deplore,  but  who  are,  in  fact,  better  able 
than  themselves  to  put  up  with  the  actual  situation  without 
blinking  it.  Why  should  we  ask  or  expect  Rome  to  do  what  it 
is  plain  that  she  will  never  do  voluntarily?  Rome  has  made  no 
secret  of  her  policy ,  or  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based ;  the 
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Syllabus  is  a  clear  and  straightforward  exposition  of  both,  and  the 
policy  of  Pius  X.  and  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  is  a  consistent  and 
straightforward  application  of  the  principles  of  the  Syllabus  in 
their  crudest  form.  There  is  scarcely  an  intelligent  and  educated 
Catholic  outside  Eome  who  accepts  the  principles  of  the  Syllabus, 
or  would  defend  its  true  and  obvious  meaning ;  we  owe  it  to  our¬ 
selves  and  to  others  to  abandon  the  pretence  that  we  can  defend 
it,  and  the  futile  attempt  to  explain  it  away.  The  present  crisis 
is  a  grave  warning  against  indiscriminate  proselytism  and  the 
desire  to  “edify  ”  outsiders  at  all  costs — even  at  the  cost  of  truth. 
There  will  always  be — as  there  always  have  been  even  in  the 
darkest  times — individuals  that  are  called  upon  to  become  Catho¬ 
lics,  but  the  individual  alone  can  in  the  last  resort  judge  whether 
he  has  received  the  call,  and  he  cannot  form  an  accurate 
judgment  without  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  situation. 
No  intelligent  man  should  become  a  Catholic  unless,  and  until, 
he  realises  that  the  only  effective  force  in  the  actual  existing 
Church  is  the  despotic  authority  of  Eome,  and  that  that  authority 
acts  as  it  does  of  its  own  free  will,  in  accordance  with  principles 
laid  down  by  itself.  If  he  becomes  a  Catholic  with  that 
knowledge,  and  in  spite  of  it,  the  policy  of  Eome  will  not  affect 
his  personal  religion ;  but  if  he  becomes  a  Catholic  with  the 
illusory  notion  of  the  actual  existing  Church  that  is  offered  him 
by  the  quasi-liberal  apologists,  he  runs  the  risk  of  a  bitter  dis¬ 
illusionment  and  a  consequent  relapse  into  unbelief.  That  has 
been  the  history  of  many  a  convert,  and  it  entails  a  heavy 
responsibility  on  those  who  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one 
proselyte.  Perhaps  there  is  no  lesson  that  we  who  are  Catholics 
more  urgently  need  to  learn  than  that  of  the  value  of  truth  for 
its  own  sake. 

There  is  only  one  course  open  to  the  Catholic  critic  and  man  of 
science,  to  plod  steadily  on,  asking  no  official  approval,  and  heed¬ 
less  of  official  discouragement.  After  all,  something  has  already 
been  gained ;  even  the  apologists  of  the  Curia  are  now  telling  us 
that,  as  regards  the  Old  Testament,  criticism  is  victorious,  that 
no  Catholic  need  any  longer  believe  that  the  world  was  created 
in  six  days,  or  that  there  was  ever  a  universal  deluge,  or  that 
Lot’s  wife  was  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  or  that  Jonah  was 
sw^allowed  by  a  whale. ^  It  is  quite  certain  that  this  new 
“  moderate  ’’  distinction  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
will  be  found  untenable.  If  there  is  a  doctrine  to  which  the 
Church  is  irretrievably  committed  it  is  the  doctrine  that  the  whole 
Bible  is  equally  inspired  in  all  its  parts;  if,  therefore,  historical 
and  phenomenal  inaccuracy  and  an  admixture  of  legend  are  com- 

(1)  See  a  letter  signed  “Catholicus”  in  The  Times  of  January  25th,  1904. 
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patible  with  inspiration  in  the  Old  Testament,  they  are  equally  so 
in  the  New.  Once  it  is  admitted  that,  e.g.,  the  story  of  Jonah  or  of 
Lot’s  wife  is  not  necessarily  historically  true,  biblical  critics  have 
all  that  they  want ;  it  is  equally  possible  that  the  Fourth  Gospel 
may  not  be  historically  true.  It  will  be  found  in  practice  impos¬ 
sible  to  draw  the  line  where  the  ‘  ‘  moderate  ’  ’  critics  wish  to  draw 
it;  so  far  I  am  in  entire  agreement  with  the  Verite  Franqaise 
which  includes  Pere  Lagrange  and  Monsignore  Battifol  with  the 
Abbe  Loisy  in  one  comprehensive  anathema.  And  the  moderate 
men  should  remember  that,  if  such  opinions  as  have  just  been 
mentioned  are  at  last  barely  tolerated  by  Eome,  it  is  M.  Loisy 
whom  they  have  chiefly  to  thank  for  that  toleration.  On  him  has 
fallen  the  burden  of  defending  scientific  freedom.  By  his  con¬ 
sistent  and  unflinching  application  of  critical  historical  methods 
—unique  in  its  degree  among  Catholics — he  has  diverted  on  him¬ 
self,  as  in  the  van  of  the  movement,  the  censures  of  the  authori¬ 
ties,  and  has  at  the  same  time  incurred  the  fire  from  the  rear  of 
the  very  men  who  have  profited  by  his  courage  and  his  science ,  and 
have  been  covered  by  his  advance.  He  has  refused  no  personal 
sacrifice  demanded  by  the  authorities,  and  in  his  submission  to 
their  decree  has  gone  to  the  furthest  limit,  short  of  an  entire  sur¬ 
render  of  the  cause  of  historical  criticism,  and  therefore  of  the 
interests  of  those  who  seem  unable  to  resist  the  attractions  of  a 
Cardinal’s  hat  or  a  Monsignore’s  mantelletta.  Those  who  look 
to  him  as  their  leader  hope  and  believe  that  he  will  make  no  fur¬ 
ther  concession,  and  will  refuse  to  repudiate  historical  conclusions 
arrived  at  on  historical  evidence  if,  as  may  yet  be  the  case,  such  a 
repudiation  is  demanded  of  him. 

The  hope  of  the  future  lies,  not  in  the  possibility  that  Eome 
will  voluntarily  surrender  her  claim  to  absolute  and  unlimited 
authority,  for  that  she  will  never  do,  but  in  the  certainty  that 
she  will  not  be  able  permanently  to  enforce  it  on  Catholics. 
Already  the  hold  of  that  claim  on  the  consciences  of  Catholics  is 
seriously  weakened,  and  the  chief  solvent  has  been  the  Vatican 
Definition.  That  definition,  crowning  effort  as  it  was  of  the 
absolutists,  proved  in  the  event  very  different  from  that  which 
they  had  desired  to  make  it,  and  its  results  in  practice  have 
been  the  opposite  of  what  they  intended  and  wished.  Before 
1870  all  Papal  utterances  were  treated  with  equal  deference ; 
since  1870  a  Papal  utterance  that  does  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  definition  (and  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  there  has 
been  one  that  does  come  within  its  scope)  has  gradually  and 
almost  imperceptibly  come  to  be  regarded  by  educated  Catholics, 
even  the  most  orthodox ,  as  comparatively  of  little  consequence  ;  it 
might,  indeed,  have  been  anticipated  that  this  would  be  the  case. 
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Instead,  therefore,  of  increasing  the  power  of  Borne  over  the 
minds  of  Catholics,  the  definition  has  had  the  contrary  result. 
It  has,  moreover,  compelled  Catholics  to  consider  the  nature  of 
infallibility ,  and  produced  a  growing  conviction  that  it  can  be  only 
relative.  An  ex  cathedra  definition  by  the  Pope  is  not  a  revelation 
or  declaration  of  absolute  truth,  and  it  teaches  nothing  that  the 
Church  does  not  already  know.  The  matter  of  an  infallible  defini¬ 
tion  must,  according  to  the  Vatican  Council,  be  the  original  “de¬ 
posit  ’’  as  interpreted  by  tradition.  In  other  words,  the  definition 
is  a  decision  as  to  the  conclusion  on  a  given  point  at  which  the 
Catholic  consciousness  has,  in  the  course  of  its  evolution,  arrived. 
The  definition  does  but  take  up  that  conclusion,  express  it  in  dog¬ 
matic  form,  and  recognise  it  as  part  of  the  official  teaching  of  the 
Church.  As  deciding  what  has  or  has  not  become  part  of  the 
‘  ‘  tradition  ’  ’  it  is  obviously  infallible ;  but  the  ‘  ‘  novelty  ’  ’  of  one 
age  may  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  “tradition”  of  the  next. 
Every  new  experience  thus  gained  by  the  Church  has — the  Catho¬ 
lic  is  assured  by  faith — a  real  and  not  illusory  relation  to  the  abso¬ 
lute  truth  as  it  is  in  God,  of  which  all  our  knowledge  is,  as  Ht. 
Paul  says,  but  a  partial  reflection,  and  which  can  never  be  finally 
attained  to  or  grasped  by  the  human  mind  in  this  world.  Projihecy, 
it  has  been  said,  is  the  most  gratuitous  form  of  error,  but  the 
experience  of  the  last  thirty  years  almost  justifies  one  in  prophesy¬ 
ing  that  the  historian  of  the  future  will  regard  the  definition  of 
papal  infallibility  as  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  marking  the  climax  of  the  era  of  absolutism  and  scholastic 
dogmatism — and  the  beginning  of  their  decline. 

Robert  Edw.\rd  Dell. 


BENJAMI-N  DISEAELI’S  NOVELS. 


Disraeli  has  not  yet  been  awarded  the  fruits  of  his  work  as  a  man 
of  letters.  Here  and  there,  notably  by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  tribute 
has  been  paid,  but  no  place  has  been  assigned  to  him  by  Mr.  John 
Morley  among  English  Men  of  Letters,  nor  by  Professor  Eric 
Robertson  among  Great  Writers.  The  general  mass  of  readers 
who,  so  far  as  concerns  works  of  real  literary  merit,  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  swayed  by  authority,  noticing  the  general  negltect, 
incline  to  relegate  to  a  secondary  place  the  books  in  question. 
In  this  case,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  combat  opposition 
or  adverse  criticism,  so  much  as  to  present  the  claims  of  the  novels 
to  be  ranked  as  literature  worthy  to  be  enrolled  among  the  classics 
of  the  language. 

The  neglect  of  Disraeli’s  writings  may  be  in  part  due  to  the 
fact  that  most  people  think  it  is  below  the  dignity  of  a  statesman, 
or  of  any  man  following  what  is  called  a  ‘  ‘  serious  ’  ’  profession ,  to 
compose  works  of  fiction.  Certainly,  many  do  not  yet  understand 
that  the  man  who  writes  novels  may  be  a  very  wise  man  ;  they  do 
not  realise  that  accurately  to  portray  human  nature,  and  to  present 
pictures  of  life,  is  not  only  a  most  worthy  but  also  a  most  diffi¬ 
cult  task,  requiring  for  its  performance  an  intelligence  far  above 
the  average,  acute  powers  of  observation,  and  a  keen  sense  of 
humour.  Indeed,  there  are  still  some — happily,  fewer  and  fewer 
every  year — w’ho  sneer  at  novels  and  regard  them  as  works  of 
supererogation ,  all  unknowing  of  the  opportunity  they  throw  away 
to  learn  something  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  For,  surely,  the  great  novelist  is  the  observer,  sound¬ 
ing  the  depths  while  others  glance  at  the  surface ,  and  examining 
the  mysteries  of  life,  While  others  are  content  to  overlook  even 
the  obvious.  Those  who  dabble  in  ink  often  wade  deep  in  human 
nature;  and,  apart  from  all  else,  every  good  novel  indirectly 
teaches  humanity,  humility,  and  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
heart. 

Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  by  the  vast  majority  Disraeli  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  statesman  who  wrote  novels.  The  alternative  view, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  letters  who  became  a  statesman ,  is  accepted 
only  by  those  who  place  literature  before  statecraft,  and  who 
realise  that  while  the  triumphs  of  the  politician  and  the  diplomatist 
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are  fleeting,  a  great  book  is,  so  far  as  anything  on  this  earth  can 
be,  eternal. 

Disraeli’s  first  book,  Vivian  Grey,  met  with  instantaneous 
success.  Like  Byron,  its  author  went  to  sleep  an  unknown  lad 
and  awoke  to  find  himself  famous.  This  roman-a-clef,  in  which 
were  introduced  all  the  principal  statesmen  and  well-known  society 
folk  of  the  day,  set  all  the  world  talking  and  laughing— except 
the  few'  w'ho  frowmed  and  w'ere  silent.  The  motto  was 
impudent  ; — 

“Why,  then  the  world’s  mine  oyster, 

Which  I  with  sword  will  open,” 

and  the  dedication  characteristic  :  — 

“  To  the  best  and  greatest  of  men  I  dedicate  these  volumes. 
He  for  whom  it  is  intended  will  accept  and  appreciate  the  com¬ 
pliment  ;  those  for  whom  it  is  not  intended  will — do  the  same.” 

The  novel  has  all  the  faults  of  youth.  It  contains  apostrophes 
to  Experience,  to  Music,  and  to  many  other  objects  (the  names 
of  which  can  be  written  with  a  capital  initial  letter),  in  a  style 
which  Lytton  was  presently  to  popularise,  and  caricatures  of  many 
contemporaries  ;  such  caricatures  as  are  never  very  difficult  to  draw, 
requiring,  as  the  author  admitted  subsequently,  only  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  talent  and  a  great  want  of  courtesy.  Though  there  is  no 
sustained  plot  the  story  possesses  a  central  idea ;  to  trace  the 
development  of  the  character  of  a  youth  of  great  talents,  whose 
mind  has  been  corrupted  by  the  artificial  age  in  which  he  lives. 
Alike  w  hen  dealing  with  the  intrigues  of  the  Carabas  party ,  or  of 
the  mediatised  Prince  of  Little  Lilliput,  or  of  Beckendorff,  the 
book  is  interesting ;  but  the  love  story  is  weak.  Vivian  is  an  en¬ 
tertaining  fellow,  with  his  impudence,  and  his  improvised  quota¬ 
tions,  and  his  philosophy,  which  is  a  curious  mixture  of  extra¬ 
vagance  and  sound  common-sense.  The  self-satisfied,  conceited 
Lord  Carabas  is  a  wrell-drawn  character,  and  so  is  the  disappointed 
politician,  Cleveland  ;  and  the  card-sharper,  Konigstein  (for  whom, 
in  spite  of  all,  there  is  a  tinge  of  pity  in  the  reader’s  mind) ;  and 
Essper  George ;  and  the  subtle  statesman  Beckendorff ;  but  when 
the  book  is  laid  aside,  the  only  female  portrait  that  lingers  in  the 
memory  is  that  of  the  intriguing  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine.  In  spite  of 
its  defects,  Vivian  Grey  keeps  a  place  by  virtue  of  its  brilliance, 
the  smartness  of  its  dialogue,  its  audacious  social  satire,  and  its 
general  freshness  and  unconventionality. 

The  next  production  was  Popanilla,  a  satire  on  the  English 
Constitution.  This  is  a  sort  of  inverted  Gulliver’s  Travels.  In¬ 
stead  of  an  Englishman  finding  an  undiscovered  island,  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  unknow'n  Isle  of  Fantasie  finds  on  the  shore  a  sea- 
chest  filled  with  books.  These  he  studies,  and  as  his  newly- 
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acquired  knowledge  seems  likely  to  revolutionise  the  island,  he  is 
put  into  a  canoe,  and  drifts  until  he  arrives  at  Hubbabuh,  “  the 
largest  city,  not  only  that  exists,  but  that  ever  did  exist,  and  the 
capital  of  the  island  Vraibleusia,  the  most  famous  island  not  only 
that  is  known,  but  that  ever  was  known.”  The  satire  is  always 
good-humoured,  but  nothing  is  safe  from  attack.  The  best 
chapter  is  that  devoted  to  the  Anglican  Church.  The  skits  on  the 
Constitution,  on  government  by  party  (with  the  motto,  “some¬ 
thing  will  turn  up”),  on  political  economy,  on  the  commercial 
system,  on  self-made  millionaires  (for  the  completion  of 
whose  education  the  author  asserts  that  “  fashionable  ”  novels 
are  written) ,  and  on  the  colonial  system  (which  fortifies 
a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  and  crams  it  with 
clerks,  lawyers,  and  priests),  make  amusing  reading,  as  well  as 
providing  food  for  reflection,  even  in  these  enlightened  days. 
Ixion  in  Heaven  is  a  social  satire,  based  upon  the  story  of  the  King 
of  Thessaly,  who  was  carried  to  Olympus,  where  he  fell  in  love 
with  the  Queen  of  the  Gods.  In  this  George  IV.  is  represented 
as  Jupiter,  Byron  as  Apollo,  and  many  figures  prominent  at  Court 
and  in  society  are  introduced.  The  Infernal  Marriage  is  a  political 
squib,  taken  from  the  story  of  Proserpine,  who  is  carried  to 
Elysium,  and  there  becomes  a  great  lady.  The  Giants  and  the 
Gods  are  the  Tories  and  the  Whigs  ;  Encleladus  is  the  Iron  Duke, 
and  Hyperion  is  Sir  Hobert  Peel.  The  author  is  at  his  best  both 
in  style  and  in  manner  in  these  three  short  sketches ;  his  humour 
is  more  unfettered  and  his  fancy  is  permitted  to  run  riot.  Little 
read  as  they  are,  they  form  a  worthy  addition  to  the  all  too  short 
list  of  really  clever  satires  in  the  English  language. 

Disraeli’s  second  novel  was  The  Young  Duke.  It  w’as  written 
before  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  and  is  a  picture  of  “  high 
life.”  which  in  later  days  the  same  hand  was  to  paint  again  in 
more  vivid  colours  and  in  a  much  more  striking  manner.  The 
dialogue  is  not  so  bright  as  that  of  Vivian  Grey,  but  the  story  is 
more  concise.  A  sincere  attempt  is  made  to  depict  a  man  with  all 
his  faults  and  redeeming  virtues.  The  result  is  not  conspicuously 
successful,  and  part  of  the  book  might  have  been  WTitten  by  the 
“  fashionable  novelist.”  But  there  is  a  description  of  a  gambling 
episode  when  the  Duke  and  his  friends  play  cards  for  two  whole 
days  and  nights,  that  is  worthy  to  rank  with  almost  anything  in 
the  later  novels. 

Disraeli  was  slowly  but  surely  learning  his  art,  and  his  next 
novel,  Contarini  Fleming,  is  on  a  higher  plane  than  either  of  its 
predecessors.  It  called  forth  the  praises  of  no  less  a  literary  per¬ 
sonage  than  Goethe:  while  Milman,  who,  reading  for  John 
Murray,  recommended  it  for  publication,  declared  that  it  was  in  no 
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way  inferior  to  Childe  Harold.  The  original  title  of  the  story 
was  The  Psychological  Romance,  and,  though  it  was  reluctantly 
changed  by  the  author  in  deference  to  the  publisher’s  opinion, 
this  very  clearly  denotes  the  nature  of  the  work  the  chief  study 
of  which  is  the  development  and  formation  of  the  Poetic  Char¬ 
acter.  The  plot  is  slight  to  a  degree ;  but  the  character-drawing 
is  excellent,  and  the  love  scenes  are  unusually  tender  and  poetic. 
There  is  less  humour  than  in  the  earlier  books,  but  that  is  prob¬ 
ably  only  because  there  is  but  little  scope  for  it.  Yet  the  proposal 
of  marriage  made  by  little  Contarini  to  Christiana  at  the  very 
moment  that  he  declares  his  intention  “  to  roam,  a  pirate  on  the 
far  waves  of  the  ^jgean,”  is  exquisite ;  and  there  is  nothing  more 
delicious  than  the  scene  when  the  boy,  hating  the  petty  domestic 
restrictions,  points  out  “in  mad  heroics’’  to  his  mother  “the 
exact  situation.’’  “  The  Baroness  was  terrified  out  of  her  life. 
The  fall  of  the  chair  was  the  perfection  of  fear.  She  was  one  of 
those  w’omen  who  have  the  highest  respect  for  furniture.  She 
could  not  conceive  a  human  being,  much  less  a  boy,  voluntarily 
kicking  down  a  chair,  if  his  feelings  were  not  very  keen  indeed. 
It  was  becoming  too  serious.  She  tried  to  soothe  me,  she  would 
not  speak  to  my  father.  All  should  be  right,  all  should  be  for¬ 
gotten,  if  only  I  would  not  commit  suicide,  and  not  kick  down 
the  chairs.’’  How  far  this  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
a  human  soul  w'as  founded  upon  the  author’s  experience,  it  is 
dangerous  to  speculate.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  tendency  to  regard 
it  as,  in  great  part,  a  faithful  transcript  from  life. 

“  When  I  examine  the  state  of  European  society  with  the  un¬ 
impassioned  spirit  which  the  philosopher  can  alone  command,  I 
perceive  that  it  is  in  a  state  of  transition  -a  state  of  transition 
from  Feudal  to  Federal  principles,’’  so  runs  one  of  the  concluding 
paragraphs  of  Contarini  Fleming.  This  is  the  basis  of  The  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Epick.  The  argument  of  this  ambitious  work  is  simple. 
Magros,  the  genius  of  Feudalism,  creates  the  Teutonic  race  which 
establishes  in  the  world  the  system  of  its  founder ;  then  comes 
Change,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  superseded  by  Lyriden,  the  genius  of 
Federation,  w’ho  endeavours  to  set  up  the  standard  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity.  This  occupies  the  first  two  cantos. 
Three  cantos  alone  were  written,  and  the  last  deals  with  the 
conquest  of  Italy  by  Napoleon.  Only  the  curious  ever  take  up 
this  volume  nowadays,  though  there  are  some  really  fine  passages, 
well  worthy  of  study.  No  one  should  fail  to  read  the  Preface. 
No  man  living  in  the  nineteenth  century,  save  the  author,  could 
have  written  it.  This  piece  of  bombast,  though  it  could  only 
have  l)een  composed  by  a  brilliant  man,  would  have  been  an 
impertinence  in  Homer ! 
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Disraeli  broke  fresh  ground  with  The  Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy, 
the  story  of  an  attempt  during  the  twelfth  century  of  a  Prince 
of  the  Capitivity  to  emancipate  his  race.  The  narrative  is  most 
dramatic.  Indeed,  the  author  stated  that  if  the  drama  in  England 
had  not  been  a  career  encompassed  with  difi&culties,  he  would 
have  made  David  Alroy  the  hero  of  a  tragedy.  The  spirit  of  the 
East  was  strong  within  Disraeli,  and,  so  far  as  moderns  can 
judge,  the  character  of  Oriental  life  is  unsually  well  and  truly 
portrayed.  No  less  experienced  a  critic  than  Lady  Burton  ex¬ 
pressed  astonishment  that  Disraeli,  who  had  only  passed  two  or 
three  weeks  in  his  youth  in  the  desert,  should  have  been  able  to 
take  up  all  that  the  desert  could  suggest  to  those  w'ho  had  spent 
a  lifetime  in  its  desolate  wastes.  The  style  of  the  book,  which 
may  best  be  described  as  “  poetic  fiction,”  enhances  the  reality 
of  the  tale.  No  one  who  did  not  possess  the  spirit  of  a  poet  could 
have  written  successfully  in  such  a  manner.  Indeed,  the  w'hole  is 
a  prose  poem,  which  reaches  its  highest  and  best  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  finding  by  Alroy  of  the  sceptre  of  Solomon,  and  its 
most  humorous  when  the  teachers  most  learned  in  the  Talmud 
discuss  the  position  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings. 

Belonging  to  quite  a  different  class  were  the  next  two  produc¬ 
tions.  Henrietta  Temple  is  a  love-story  pure  and  simple.  No 
book  by  Disraeli  has  caused  such  diverse  opinions.  One  critic 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  the  love-scenes  remind  him  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet;  another  can  see  no  merit  at  all  in  them.  Probably  these 
extremes  of  opinion  are  equally  wrong.  The  note  of  exaggeration 
resounds  throughout  the  book ;  and  the  love  passages  only  tend 
to  show,  since  it  is  improbable  that  human  nature  has  changed 
since  the  ’thirties,  how  much  more  natural  are  the  best  WTiters 
of  fiction  of  to-day.  The  principal  merit  of  the  book  is  the  sketch 
of  a  noble  family  clinging  tenaciously  to  their  heavily  mortgaged 
estates ;  and  the  best  scene  takes  place  in  the  sponging  house-  a 
scene  said  to  have  been  founded  upon  an  unpleasant  experience  of 
the  author,  who  for  years  past  had  been  notoriously  in  debt. 
lenetia  is  an  attempt  “to  shadow  forth,  ‘though  in  a  glass, 
darkly,’  tw’o  of  the  most  renowned  and  refined  spirits  that  have 
adorned  these  our  later  days,”  the  famous  poets,  Shelley  and 
Byron.  It  is  usually  said  that  this  is  the  least  interesting  of 
Disraeli’s  novels.  Probably  this  harsh  judgment  is  pronounced 
because  people  are  too  apt  to  read  romans -d-clef  simply  with  the 
object  of  tracing  the  resemblance  between  the  characters  and 
their  prototypes.  It  may  be  because  the  portrayal  of  the  heroes 
is  not  vastly  successful  that  Venetia  is  looked  at  askance.  But  if 
it  is  regarded  merely  as  a  story,  surely  a  more  favourable  opinion 
will  ensue.  It  is  far  more  interesting  than  Henrietta  Temple. 
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There  is  no  hackneyed,  ultra-sentimental  love-story.  The  plot  is 
clear,  the  psychology  admirable,  and  the  characters  cleverly  de¬ 
lineated.  The  contrast  between  the  two  mothers  is  well  defined  : 
Lady  Annabel,  firm,  and  outwardly  cold,  separated  from  her 
husband,  devoting  the  years  to  the  rearing  of  her  daughter;  Mrs. 
Cadurcis,  a  widow,  loving  her  son,  but  subject  to  most  terrible  fits 
of  temper,  invariably  followed  by  a  period  of  the  most  abject 
repentance,.  And  the  speculations  of  Venetia  about  her  father, 
of  whom  no  word  is  ever  uttered  in  her  hearing,  and  the  feelings 
of  the  devoted  mother,  who  is  jealous  of  her  child’s  regret  of  never 
having  known  her  other  parent,  are  well  imagined  and  truly 
presented.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  one  day  Venetia  may 
rank  higher  than  it  does  among  the  author’s  works. 

With  the  publication  of  Coningshy ,  or,  The  Neic  Generation. 
opens  a  new  and  the  most  important  chapter  of  Disraeli’s  literary 
career.  Eighteen  years  earlier,  by  virtue  of  its  audacity,  Vivian 
Grey  had  attracted  attention;  now,  by  force  of  merit,  Coningshy 
compelled  it.  There  have  been  other  authors  who  might  have 
written  the  earlier  book,  even  Contarini  Fleming  and  Alroy, 
though  not  Popanilla ;  no  one,  save  himself,  could  have  composed 
Coningshy ,  Sybil,  Tancred,  and  Lothair.  Through  these  he 
stands  head  and  shoulders  above  the  majority  of  his  literary  con¬ 
temporaries. 

With  Coningshy  Disraeli  reverted  to  the  political  novel,  which 
indeed  he  had  invented,  or,  at  least,  introduced  into  England. 
Vivian  Grey,  however,  was  written  by  an  inexperienced  lad ;  Con¬ 
ingshy  by  a  man  who  had  lived  and  struggled  in  the  political  world 
and  was  slowly  yet  surely  realising  in  real  life  his  audacious  ambi¬ 
tion  :  to  distinguish  himself  above  all  his  contemporaries.  The 
plot  of  this  novel  is  the  merest  thread.  Indeed,  the  book  is  but 
a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  the  author’s  political  and  social 
views,  an  epdeavour  “to  picture  something  of  that  development 
of  the  new,  and,  as  I  believe,  the  better  mind  of  England,’’  and 
‘  ‘  to  scatter  some  suggestions  that  may  tend  to  elevate  the  tone  of 
public  life,  ascertain  the  true  character  of  political  parties,  and 
induce  us  for  the  future  more  carefully  to  distinguish  between 
facts  and  phrases,  realities  and  phantoms.’’  In  a  word,  to  present 
the  views  of  the  Young  England  party,  whose  object  was  to  make 
more  effective  the  power  of  the  Crown  after  the  Parliamentary 
reforms  of  1832 ;  to  remove  the  Church ,  in  so  far  as  concerned 
purely  spiritual  matters ,  from  Parliamentary  dictation ;  to  decen¬ 
tralise  authority  to  local  bodies,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes.  Coningshy  is  valuable  for  the  picture  pre¬ 
sented  of  the  political  world  and  social  life  of  the  day ;  for  the 
account  of  secret  ministerial  history,  tracing  the  overthrow  of  the 
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“Venetian  Constitution  ’’and  the  struggles  of  the  reformers  ;  and 
for  the  contrast  exhibited  between  the  ideas  of  the  new  generation 
and  the  old.  If  the  hero  voices  the  hopes  of  the  then  rising  school 
of  politicians,  the  Marquis  of  Monmouth  is  the  mouthpiece  of 
that  which  preceded  it.  Of  all  the  character-sketches  in  this  book 
there  is  not  one  more  admirably  conceived  than  the  iNIarquess, 
profligate,  cynical,  heartless,  selfish,  albeit  shrewd  and  with 
plenty  of  common-sense,  knowing  the  price  of  everything  and  the 
value  of  nothing,  yet  withal  always  the  grand  seigneur.  Upon 
the  broad  canvas  are  many  figures.  Eustace  Lyle,  the  Catholic 
gentleman,  who  endeavours  to  revive  the  monastic  customs  of  his 
ancestors,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing.  “  It  seems  to  me  a  barren 
thing,  this  Conservatism,”  he  remarked  happily  on  one  occasion, 
“an  unhappy  cross-bred,  the  mule  of  politics,  that  engenders 
nothing.”  Another  well-remembered  character  is  Kigby  (identi¬ 
fied  as  the  well-hated,  much-abused  John  Wilson  Croker),  bluster¬ 
ing,  dictatorial,  disputatious,  the  writer  of  slashing  articles — ”  it 
was  thought  that  no  one  could  lash  a  woman  like  Kigby.”  ”  Eigby 
loved  to  patronise,  to  play  the  minister  unbending,  and  seeking 
relief  from  the  cares  of  council  in  the  society  of  artists,  authors, 
and  men  of  science.  He  liked  dukes  to  dine  with  him  and  hear 
him  scatter  his  audacious  criticisms  to  Sir  Thomas  or  Sir  Hum¬ 
phrey.  They  went  away  astonished  by  the  powers  of  their  host, 
who,  had  he  not  fortunately  devoted  these  powers  to  their  party, 
must  apparently  have  rivalled  Vandyke,  or  discovered  the  Safety 
Lamp.”  Taper  and  Tadpole  have  become  household  words — poli¬ 
tical  hacks,  doing  the  dirty  work  of  the  party,  despised,  yet 
courted  by  the  powerful  and  the  wealthy.  LT,200  per  annum  is 
their  idea  of  political  science  and  human  nature.  “To  receive 
£1,200  per  annum  is  government;  to  try  to  receive  £1,200  per 
annum  is  opposition ;  to  wish  to  receive  £1 ,200  per  annum  is 
ambition.”  Sidonia,  the  Jewish  financier,  who,  being  of  foreign 
extraction,  is  able  to  regard  English  institutions  with  impartial 
eyes,  though  modelled  upon  a  well-known  banker,  is  made  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  author.  He  believes  an  individual  divine  as 
compared  with  a  vast  public  opinion.  “God  made  man  in  His 
own  image;  but  the  public  is  made  by  Newspapers,  Members  of 
Parliament,  Excise  Officers,  and  Poor  Law"  Guardians.”  “Nur¬ 
ture  your  mind  wdth  great  thoughts  :  to  believe  in  the  heroic 
makes  heroes.”  “  Adventures  are  to  the  adventurous.”  To  his 
admiration  for  youth  and  his  pride  of  race  reference  wdll  presently 
be  made. 

Disraeli  struck  a  deeper  note  in  Sybil,  or,  The  Two  Nations. 
Here  is  an  endeavour  clearly  to  show  the  contrast  betw^een  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  The  Marneys  and  the  Mowbrays,  the  young 
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aristocrats,  club-life,  the  Derby,  great  receptions,  country  houses, 
on  one  side  ;  on  the  other,  the  semi-starvation  and  the  utter  degra¬ 
dation  of  the  manufacturing  and  the  mining  districts.  He  de¬ 
voted  all  his  powers  of  graphic  description  to  showing  the  WTetched 
state  of  the  peasantry,  the  cruelty  to  which  the  w'orking-classes 
were  exposed  at  the  hands  of  their  employers,  the  iniquities  of  the 
truck-shop  system,  and  the  horrors  of  the  baby-farms,  where,  for 
threepence  a  week,  the  children  were  dosed  with  laudanum  and 
treacle,  administered  in  the  shape  of  a  popular  elixir.  While 
travelling  in  these  regions  he  noticed  that  infanticide  was  prac¬ 
tised  as  extensively  and  as  legally  in  England  as  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges.  It  was  after  this  visit  that  the  ardent  Imperialist, 
the  arch- Jingo,  as  many  still  regard  him,  devoted  himself  to  the 
“policy  of  sewage’’ ;  and  henceforth,  throughout  his  career,  con¬ 
trived  always  to  find  time  to  preach  “  sanitas,  sanitatum,  omnia 
sanitas.’’  The  plot  is  of  the  slightest,  but  the  pictures  of  social 
life,  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  arising 
discontent  of  the  democracy  which  began  to  voice  its  anger  in 
Chartism  are  invaluable.  Sketches  of  political  and  social  person¬ 
ages  abound ;  the  sadness  of  the  book  is  relieved  by  the  humorous 
descriptions.  Lord  Marney,  sharp-witted,  blunt-hearted,  selfish 
to  the  core,  shares  wdth  Rigby  the  love  of  contradiction.  “  The 
great  difficulty  with  Lord  Marney  was  to  find  a  sufficient  stock  of 
opposition ;  but  he  lay  in  wait  and  seized  any  opportunity  wdth 
w'onderful  alacrity.  Even  Captain  Grouse  could  not  escape  Him ; 
if  driven  to  extremities,  he  would  question  his  principles  of 
fly-making.’’  Mr.  Ormsby,  his  friend,  has  “forty  thousand  a 
year,  paid  quarterly,’’  and  at  a  full-dress  reception,  where  peers 
and  diplomatists  are  in  gorgeous  uniforms,  demurely  remarks  that 
the  only  stars  he  possesses  are  four  stars  in  India  stock.  Then 
there  are  old  Mr.  Cassilis,  the  dandy,  who  regards  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  party  as  a  new  diversion,  which  “  requires  a  doosed  lot  of 
history  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.’’ — “  One  must  brush  up  one’s 
Goldsmith,’’  he  remarks,  naively ; —Walter  Gerard,  the  Chartist, 
and  his  friend ,  Stephen  Morley  ;  Devilsdust — a  picture  terrible 
because  of  its  truth  ;  Baptist  Hutton ,  the  peer-maker ;  Aubrey  de 
Lys,  the  kind-hearted  parson,  detested  by  Lord  Marney,  who 
preaches  the  Unknown  God  among  a  hundred  thousand  English 
heathens;  Sir  Vavasour  Firebrace,  who  desires  to  revive,  nay,  to 
increase  the  original  dignities  of  the  great  Order  of  Baronets ;  his 
wife,  who  show’s  her  zeal  by  assuring  you  she  had  defended  you 
from  many  odious  imputations;  Trenchard,  the  level-headed  poli¬ 
tician,  whose  earlier  life  is  depicted  in  Endymion:  and,  from 
Coningshy ,  that  grande  dame.  Lady  St.  Julians;  and  Taper  and 
Tadpole,  much  agitated  by  the  great  Bedchamber  Plot. 
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Tancred,  or,  The  New  Crusade,  was  undoubtedly  the  author’s 
favourite  novel.  Therein  he  traces  the  youth  of  a  high-minded 
idealist,  who  desires  to  effect  the  regeneration  of  the  West  by  the 
restoration  of  faith.  The  character  of  Tancred,  the  visionary,  is 
very  beautifully  and  sympathetically  depicted,  and  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Syria  and  of  life  in  the  desert  are  written  with  all  the 
fervour  of  an  Oriental  imagination.  His  irony  has  free  vent  when 
discussing  the  once  famous  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creation.  “  You  know,  all  is  development,”  Lady  Constance 
tells  Tancred.  “The  principle  is  perpetually  going  on.  First, 
there  was  nothing ;  then  there  was  something  ;  then — I  forget  the 
next — I  think  there  were  shells,  then  fishes;  then  we  came — let 
me  see — did  we  come  next?  Never  mind  that ;  we  came  at  last. 
And  the  next  change  there  will  be  something  very  superior  to  us 
—something  with  wings.  Ah  !  that’s  it  :  we  were  fishes,  and  I 
believe  we  shall  be  crows.” 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  appearance  of  Tancred 
Disraeli,  who  was  now  sixty-five,  published  Lothair,  which,  apart 
from  all  else,  possesses  a  certain  interest  as  being  the  first  novel 
written  by  a  man  who  had  been  Prime  Minister  of  England.  The 
story  is  original.  Most  novels  treat  of  love ;  in  this  book  love  is 
subordinated  to  the  triangular  struggle  between  the  revolutionary 
societies  and  the  Churches  of  England  and  of  Eome.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  how  Disraeli’s  opinion  of  the  last  institution  changed. 
In  Coningshy  and  Sybil  he  regretted  the  Keformation ;  Eustace 
Lyle,  who  revived  the  monastic  customs  of  alms-giving,  and 
Trafford,  the  most  enlightened  and  humane  of  mill-owners,  were 
both  Roman  Catholics.  Seven  or  eight  years  later,  in  The  Life  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  he  did  not  honour  “  Roman  Catholic  ” 
with  initial  capital  letters ;  while  in  Lothair  he  dwelt  chiefly  upon 
the  unscrupulousness  of  its  professors.  Cardinal  Grandison  is 
supposed  to  be  founded  upon  the  characters  of  Cardinals  Wiseman 
and  Manning — the  latter  also  appears  in  Endymion,  as  Nigel 
Penruddock — w'hile  Catesby  was  drawn  from  INIonsignore  Capel. 
Indeed,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  first  edition,  owing  to  an  over¬ 
sight,  ‘‘Capel  ”  was  printed  instead  of  ‘‘Catesby.”  The  Bishop 
is  Wilberforec,  the  General  Cluseret,  and  Lothair  the  Marquis  of 
Bute.  Wit  and  humour  are  even  more  noticeable  in  this  than 
in  any  other  of  Disraeli’s  novels.  The  interview'  between  the 
Cardinal  and  Lothair  w'hen  they  discuss  the  unwarranted  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  latter’s  conversion  is  one  of  the  most  delicate 
pieces  of  irony  in  the  language.  There  is  no  falling  off  in  pow’er 
of  description,  but  the  exaggeration  of  style  is  less  marked.  As 
usual,  there  is  a  wealth  of  character  sketches.  The  Duke,  who 
every  day  offered  his  grateful  thanks  to  Providence  that  his  family 
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is  not  unworthy  of  him,  and  whose  one  misfortune  is  that  he  has 
no  home,  but  only  many  castles;  St.  Aldegonde.  the  Duke’s  son 
and  heir,  who  “  held  extreme  opinions,  especially  on  political 
affairs,  being  a  republican  of  the  deepest  die,”  and  ‘‘  was  opposed 
to  all  privilege,  and,  indeed,  to  all  orders  of  men,  except  dukes, 
who  were  a  necessity  ”  ;  who  is  spoilt  and  knows  it ;  lives  in  terror 
of  being  bored ;  is  avowedly  interested  in  only  two  subjects : 
horses  and  tobacco;  and  who,  in  the  presence  of  a  Bishop,  ex¬ 
claims,  ‘‘How  I  hate  Sundays,”  and  then  sends  his  wife  to  put 
it  right ;  the  little  Portuguese,  Pinto,  who  was  not  an  intellectual 
Crmsus,  but  his  pockets  were  full  of  sixpences;  the  Agramonts, 
who  ‘‘  always  marry  their  cousins  .  .  .  They  are  so  shy  ”  ;  Hugo 
Bohum,  who  thinks  every  woman  should  marry,  but  no  man  ;  the 
artist  Phoebus,  who  declares  that  printing  has  destroyed  educa¬ 
tion,  and  is  induced  to  accompany  Lothair  to  the  East  because 
then,  at  last,  a  camel  would  be  drawn.  It  was  Phoebus  who 
defined  critics  as  ‘‘  the  men  who  have  failed  in  literature  and  art.” 

In  Vivian  Greij  and  Contarini  Fleming,  there  is  much  of 
Disraeli,  the  man,  but  neither,  since  they  were  written  before  the 
author  was  twenty-eight,  can  be  regarded  as  autobiographical  in 
the  sense  of  Fielding’s  AmeJia,  Thackeray’s  Pendennis ,  Dickens’ 
David  Copperfiehl,  and  George  Eliot’s  The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 
These  may  be  regarded,  if  not  in  each  case  as  the  best,  at  least  as 
among  the  best  works  of  each  author.  Not  so  Endymion,  which 
is  frankly  autobiographical ;  it  does  not  rank  with  any  of  the  books 
written  since  Disraeli,  now  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  had  reached  years 
of  maturity.  He  had  now'  achieved  greatness,  had  satisfied  the 
immense  ambition  with  which  he  started,  and  had  tasted  of  the 
littleness  of  fame.  He  was  a  sick  man  and  weary.  It  is  no 
w'onder  that  traces  of  feebleness  intrude  in  this,  his  last,  book. 
Yet  there  are  many  flashes  of  the  old  wit  and  humour ;  and  every 
now  and  then  the  author  drops  the  mask  of  fiction  and  reveals 
himself.  ‘‘  When  you  have  succeeded  in  life  according  to  your 
views  .  .  .  .  you  will,  some  day,  sigh  for  real  ijower,  and  denounce 
the  time  w'hen  you  became  a  public  man,  and  belonged  to  any  one 
but  yourself.”  ‘‘  Great  men  should  think  of  Opportunity,  and 
not  of  Time.”  ‘‘  Time  is  the  excuse  of  feeble  and  puzzled  spirits. 
They  make  Time  the  sleeping  partner  of  their  lives,  to  accomplish 
what  ought  to  be  achieved  by  their  own  will.”  Besides  many  old 
friends,  several  delightful  new  acquaintances  are  met  in  Endy¬ 
mion.  Vigo,  the  tailor  ;  ‘‘  No  man  gives  me  the  trouble  which 
Lord  Eglantine  does ;  he  has  not  made  up  his  mind  whether  he 
will  be  a  great  poet  or  Prime  Minister !  ‘  You  must  choose,  my 

lord,’  I  tell  him.  ‘  I  cannot  send  you  out  looking  like  Lord  Byron 
if  you  mean  to  be  a  Canning  or  a  Pitt.’  ”  Treeby,  w'ho  is  scien- 
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tific  as  well  as  fashionable,  and  can  tell  the  last  news  of  the  sun 
as  well  as  of  White’s;  Waldershare,  who  says  that  “sensible 
men  are  all  of  the  same  religion,”  and  when  asked  what  it  is,  re¬ 
plies  :  “Sensible  men  never  tell;”  Lord  Montford  (bearing  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Lord  Monmouth),  who  on  his  deathbed 
gives  orders  that  his  wife  is  not  to  be  summoned,  and  when,  his 
servants  sending  for  her,  she  arrives,  remarks  :  “  I  perceive,  then, 
that  ]  am  going  to  die,  for  I  am  disobeyed;  ”  turns  in  his  bed 
to  conceal  his  countenance,  and  expires  without  a  sigh  or  a  sound 
—a  dose  as  magnificent  as  he  who  complained  that  once  he  nearly 
had  to  wait. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  writer  of  the  last  century  in  whom  the 
personal  element  was  so  strong.  Le  style  e'est  Vhomvie.  The 
personality  which  carried  Disraeli,  without  influence,  without 
wealth,  to  the  Premiership,  which  dominated  all  his  colleagues, 
stands  out  vividly  in  every  one  of  his  books.  It  has  been  said  that 
he  was  a  poseur.  Undoubtedly  he  had  a  love  of  grandeur  that 
sometimes  betrayed  him  into  grandiloquence  and  an  Oriental  love 
of  splendour.  This  is  the  portion  of  most  sons  of  Israel.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten — indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  forget — that  he  was 
a  scion  of  that  branch  of  the  house  of  I^ara  which,  on  coming  to 
England,  assumed  the  name  of  Disraeli,  a  name  never  borne  before 
or  since  by  any  other  family,  in  order  that  their  origin  might  be 
for  ever  recognised.  It  was  his  pride  to  belong  to  that  race  which 
has  defied  exile,  massacre,  spoliation,  the  degrading  influence  of 
the  constant  pursuit  of  gain  —which  has  defil'd  even  time  itself. 
“  You  and  1 ,”  hi;  said  in  his  old  age,  to  a  Jewish  lad,  “  belong  to 
a  race  that  can  do  anything  but  fail.”  Ho  is  the  one  great 
Hebrew  who  has  contributed  to  the  glories  of  the  literature  of  this, 
his  adoptc'd  country.  With  Spino/a  and  Hi'ine  he  forms  a  trio  of 
Jews  notable  in  the  history  of  modern  letters.  Almost  without 
exci'ption,  until  his  day,  Jews  had  been  contemptuously  and 
cruelly  [iresented  in  imaginative  literature.  From  Shakespeare  to 
Thacki'ray  and  ])ickens  they  were  portrayed  only  as  money¬ 
lenders,  bailiffs,  and  scoundri'ls.  It  remainc'd  for  him  to  alter  this. 
His  tri'atment  of  his  compatriots  was  ideal,  visionary  even.  Kvery- 
where  he  sang  their  praises.  “  At  this  moment,  in  s|)ite  of  cen- 
tnrii's,  of  tens  of  centurii'S  of  di'gradation,  the  Jewish  mind  exer¬ 
cises  a  vast  influence  in  the  aflairs  of  Eurofie.  I  speak  not  of  their 
laws,  which  you  still  olx'y  ;  of  their  literature,  with  which  your 
mind  is  saturated  ;  but  of  the  living  Hebrew  intellect.”  So  says 
Sidonia,  the  author’s  favourite  character.  ]t  is  Sidonia,  speaking 
for  his  cH'ator,  who  dc'clares  that  almost  everything  that  is  great 
has  l)('en  done  by  youth.  Indeed,  Ifisraeli  reverenced  youth.  All 
his  heroes,  from  Vivian  Grey  to  Eudymion,  are  young;  all  are 
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clever  young  men,  trying  to  shape  for  themselves  a  career  in  the 
social  or  political  world.  “  The  only  tolerable  thing  in  life  is 
action,  and  action  is  feeble  without  youth,”  he  wrote.  ‘‘  What 
if  you  do  not  obtain  your  immediate  object?  You  always  think 
you  will,  and  the  detail  of  the  adventure  is  full  of  rapture.”  The 
blunders  of  youth,  he  sums  up,  are  preferable  to  the  triumph  of 
manhood  or  the  successes  of  old  age. 

There  are  few’  novelists  before  whom  the  author  of  Contarini 
Fleming,  Popanilla,  Coningsby,  Sybil,  Tancred,  and  LotJiair  need 
bow  the  knee.  How  many  authors  have  created  a  gallery  of  char¬ 
acters  more  magnificent  or  more  extensive  ?  As  one  thinks  of  the 
books  there  is  conjured  up  in  the  mind  a  mighty  phalanx  ;  great 
noblemen,  politicians  of  all  ranks,  of  all  degrees  of  importance  and 
unimportance,  and  of  both  sexes;  leaders  of  society,  men  and 
women  of  the  world,  members  of  the  Anglican  and  Eoman  com¬ 
munions,  members  of  secret  societies.  Chartist  delegates,  toadies, 
even  a  chef,  and  many  high-minded,  high-spirited  youths  and  girls. 
He  takes  his  readers  into  a  world  unfamiliar  to  most  of  them.  He 
portrays  the  life  of  the  great  patrician  families,  whose  genealogy 
is  the  history  of  England — of  the  Carabas,  Armine,  St.  James, 
Monmouth,  Marney,  Bellarmine,  Beaumanoir,  St.  Jerome 
families.  A  guide  to  the  town  houses  and  country  seats  of  the 
English  nobility  might  be  compiled  from  his  pages.  He  describes 
society  in  all  its  phases,  society  in  the  time  before  successful 
manufacturers,  contractors,  and  miners  could  take  a  place  in  it; 
when  to  enter  the  charmed  circle  one  required  a  title,  a  million, 
or  a  genius.  In  years  to  come  students  will  turn  to  his  books  for 
information  as  to  the  political  and  social  world  of  his  day.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  for  this  his  books  will  endure,  rather  than  for  the  plots, 
which  nearly  always  are  of  secondary  importance.  Yet,  in  imagi¬ 
nation,  he  is  second  only  to  the  greatest.  He  is  the  only  English 
writer  who  has  poetically,  as  well  as  graphically,  described  the 
East.  Bead  in  Tancred  the  description  of  Jerusalem  !  In  his 
books,  as  in  his  speeches,  he  shows  himself  a  great  master  of 
phrase.  He  is  never  betrayed  into  false  pathos.  His  humour  is 
never  forced.  His  taste  is  never  at  fault.  It  must  be  admitted, 
how’ever,  that  he  was  sometimes  guilty  of  exaggeration.  Yet,  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  in  his  earlier  works,  it  did  not  go  to  the  length  of 
caricature.  Than  the  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Warren  into  Eitz- 
Warene,  Earl  de  Mowbray,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  Dukes  of 
Fitz- Aquitaine,  descendants  of  a  French  actress,  clever  enough  to 
persuade  an  easy-tempered  monarch  of  this  realm  that  the 
paternity  of  her  coming  babe  was  a  distinction  of  which  his 
Majesty  might  be  proud,  there  is  nothing  finer  or  more  scathing  in 
The  Book  of  Snobs.  His  pungent  wit,  brilliant  word-painting. 
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and  powerful  character-drawung  are  undeniable,  even  as  his  pic¬ 
tures  of  social-political  life  are  unrivalled.  A  master  of  satire,  he 
was  at  his  best  when  reproducing  the  language  of  clubs  and 
lobbies,  when  retailing  the  conversations  of  salons.  If,  on  occa¬ 
sion,  no  one  could  be  so  flippant,  at  times  no  one  could  be  more 
dignified.  When  carried  aw'ay  by  his  feelings,  as  in  Sybil,  no  one 
could  be  more  impassioned  or  more  forcible  ;  when  governed  by  his 
ideals,  as  in  Tancred,'no  one  could  be  more  picturesque.  There 
are  few  passages  in  English  literature  more  beautiful  and  more 
stately  than  that  describing  the  late  Queen’s  first  council,  wdth 
the  insertion  of  which  this  article  may  fittingly  be  brought  to  a 
close  ; — 

The  council  of  England  is  summoned  for  the  first  time  within  her 
bower.  There  are  assembled  the  prelates  and  captains  and  chief  men  of 
her  realm;  the  priests  of  the  religion  that  consoles,  the  heroes  of  the 
sword  that  has  conquered,  the  votaries  of  the  craft  that  has  decided  the 
fate  of  Empires;  men  grey  wdth  thought,  and  fame,  and  age;  who  are 
the  stewards  of  divine  mysteries,  who  have  encountered  in  battle  the 
hosts  of  Europe,  w'ho  have  toiled  in  secret  cabinets,  who  have  struggled 
in  the  less  merciful  strife  of  aspiring  senates ;  men,  too,  some  of  them, 
lords  of  a  thousand  vassals  and  chief  proprietors  of  provinces,  yet  not 
one  whose  heart  does  not  at  this  moment  tremble  as  he  awaits  the  first 
presence  of  the  maiden  who  must  now  ascend  her  throne. 

A  hum  of  half  suppressed  conversation  which  would  attempt  to  conceal 
the  excitement,  which  some  of  the  greatest  have  since  acknowledged,  fills 
that  brilliant  assemblage,  that  sea  of  plumes  and  glittering  stars  and 
gorgeous  dresses.  Hush  !  the  portals  open ;  she  comes  !  The  silence  is  as 
deep  as  that  of  a  noontide  forest.  Attended  for  a  moment  by  her  royal 
mother  and  the  ladies  of  her  court,  who  bow  and  then  retire,  Victoria 
ascends  her  throne;  a  girl,  alone,  and  for  the  first  time,  amid  an 
assemblage  of  men. 

In  a  sweet  and  thrilling  voice,  and  with  a  composed  mien  which  indicates 
rather  the  absorbing  sense  of  august  duty  than  an  absence  of  emotion. 
The  Queen  announces  her  acces.sion  to  the  throne  of  her  ancestors,  and 
her  humble  hope  that  divine  providence  will  guard  over  the  fulfilment  of 
her  lofty  trust. 

The  prelates  and  captains  and  chief  men  of  her  realm  then  advance 

to  the  throne,  and  kneeling  before  her,  pledge  their  troth,  and  take  the 

sacred  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy. 

Allegiance  to  one  who  rules  over  the  land  that  the  great  Macedonian 
could  not  conquer,  and  over  a  continent  of  w'hich  even  Columbus  never 
dreamed  :  to  the  Queen  of  every  sea,  and  of  nations  in  every  zone. 

It  is  not  of  these  I  would  speak,  but  of  a  nation  nearer  her  foot-stool, 

and  which  at  this  moment  looks  to  her  with  anxiety,  with  affection, 

perhaps  with  hope.  Fair  and  serene,  she  has  the  blood  and  beauty  of 
the  Saxon.  Will  it  be  her  proud  destiny  at  length  to  bear  relief  to 
suffering  millions,  and  with  that  soft  hand  which  might  inspire 
troubadours  and  guerdon  knights,  break  the  last  links  in  the  chain  of 
Saxon  thraldom? 


Lewis  Melville. 


THE  NATIONAL  ART-COLLECTIONS  FUND. 

Ix  these  days  of  innumerable  societies  and  funds,  those  who  have 
the  temerity  to  initiate  a  new  one  ought  to  be  able  amply  to  justify 
their  action.  In  the  present  case  the  task  is  only  too  easy.  For 
years  past  those  interested  in  art  have  seen  with  regret  the  con¬ 
stant  dispersal  of  art  treasures  from  English  collections  which 
have  gone  to  enrich  foreign  galleries,  whilst  our  own  National 
Collections  have  been  almost  at  a  standstill.  How  to  find  a  remedy 
for  this  state  of  things  has  become  a  pressing  question.  Other 
nations  have  recognised  the  necessity  of  supplementing,  by  organ¬ 
ised  private  effort,  the  resources  placed  by  thrifty  Governments 
at  the  disposal  of  the  directors  of  the  Museums  and  Galleries,  and 
it  has  often  been  pointed  out  in  the  Press  and  in  reviews  that 
England  possesses  no  association  similar  to  the  Societe  des  Amis 
dll  Louvre,  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Verein  of  Berlin,  or  the  similar 
society  at  Amsterdam,  though  in  no  country  is  the  need  for  such 
an  organisation  so  urgent  as  in  this. 

These  considerations  prompted  a  few  art-lovers  to  meet  and 
discuss  the  possibility  of  forming  a  society  in  England  somewhat 
on  the  lines  of  the  associations  above-mentioned.  The  response 
to  their  appeal  for  support  was  widespread  and  encouraging.  It 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  temporary  committee ,  of  which  Lord 
Balcarres  consented  to  be  chairman,  and  on  November  11th 
1903,  at  a  meeting  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
the  fund  came  formally  into  existence. 

What,  then,  are  the  objects  of  the  society?  The  question  can¬ 
not  be  better  answered  than  by  a  quotation  from  its  circular  : — 

It  is  proposed  to  found  a  society  analogous  to  those  already  existing 
in  Paris  and  Berlin,  with  the  object  of  securing  pictures  and  other 
works  of  art  for  our  national  collections.  The  Societe  des  Amis  du 
Louvre,  and  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Verein  have  enriched  the  French  and 
German  collections  with  a  variety  of  most  important  gifts,  purchases,  and 
bequests.  Some  such  organisation  is  needed  in  this  country  to  meet  the 
severe  and  increasing  competition  of  private  collectors  and  public 
institutions,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  The  funds  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  our  national  museums  and  galleries  are  too  small  to  insure 
effective  competition  against  their  foreign  rivals,  some  of  which  are  now 
endowed  by  private  benefactors  with  large  permanent  incomes. 

Of  the  utility  of  such  an  association  we  have  ample  proof  in  the 
results  already  accomplished  by  the  foreign  societies.  The  Societe 
des  Amis  du  Louvre  was  founded  in  1897,  and  after  two  years  of 
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existence  it  numbered  but  307  members.  Since  then,  however,  it 
has  made  rapid  progress,  and  now  numbers  about  1,650;  the 
annual  income  exceeds  40,000  francs.  Amongst  its  purchases  are 
the  Madonna  and  Child,  formerly  attributed  to  Piero  della  Fran¬ 
cesca,  and  now  sometimes  ascribed  to  Baldovinelli,  a  fine  six¬ 
teenth-century  tapestry  of  the  Last  Judgment,  for  which  70,000 
francs  were  given,  and  various  oh  jets  d’art.  The  Government  has 
given  it  every  encourargement ,  and  has  accorded  various  privileges 
to  all  members. 

The  Amsterdam  Society  was  founded  in  1883  in  order  to  retain 
in  the  country  the  collection  of  M.  de  Vos,  but  its  objects  w’ere 
extended,  and  it  has  aided  the  authorities  in  the  purchase  of  vari¬ 
ous  works  which  w’ould  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  the  Dutch 
nation. 

The  Berlin  Society,  of  much  more  recent  date,  has  been  even 
more  successful,  and  has  purchased  and  presented  to  the  Gallery 
works  by  Jean  Fouquet,  Van  Eyck,  Memlinc,  Bembrandt,  Luca 
della  Eobbia,  Holbein,  Guardi,  Ac. — an  enviable  list.  Perhaps  its 
most  memorable  effort  was  the  acquisition  for  nearly  £30,000  of 
the  two  Vandycks  from  the  Peel  Collection.  The  purchase-money 
was  afterwards  repaid  to  the  society  by  a  special  vote  of  the 
lleichstag. 

Admirable  as  our  National  Gallery  is,  its  imperfections  are 
striking.  In  works  of  the  French  school  it  is  ludicrously  deficient, 
nor  can  it  be  seriously  argued  that  the  possession  by  another  collec¬ 
tion  some  miles  distant  of  a  certain  number  of  works  of  that 
school  renders  it  unnecessary  to  supply  this  deficiency.  Even  the 
Wallace  Collection  is  far  from  complete,  and  can  only  represent 
the  taste  or  ojiportunity  of  the  collector.  At  Trafalgar  Square 
there  are  many  gaps  in  every  school ;  important  Dutch ,  German , 
and  Flemish  painters  are  wholly  absent  or  inadequately  repre¬ 
sented  w'hilst  the  Spanish  school  is  practically  confined  to  half-a- 
dozen  names.  Every  year  the  chance  to  fill  the  gaps  becomes 
rarer,  and  the  cost  of  filling  them  greater. 

But,  notwithstanding,  the  National  Gallery  may  claim  at  the 
moment  the  position  of  the  best  general  collection  of  pictures  in 
Europe.  This  position  is,  however,  precarious.  Berlin  especially 
bids  fair  to  become  a  formidable  rival,  and  it  is  the  reverse  of  com¬ 
forting  to  know'  that  many  of  its  treasures  have  been  drawn  from 
England.  Of  late  years  its  activity  has  been  marked ;  its  funds 
seem  unlimited,  the  Emperor  takes  a  personal  interest  in  its  pro¬ 
gress,  and  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Verein  is  an  active  coadjutor. 
The  director  (Dr.  Bode)  is  a  man  of  wide  knowk-dge  and  unlimited 
enthusiasm,  unhampered  by  other  duties,  and  he  is  entrusted  with 
large  powers.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Berlin  Gallery 
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is  able  to  boast  of  acquisitions  made  in  this  country  under  the  very 
nose  of  our  more  hampered  authorities. 

England  is  the  home  of  artistic  treasures,  but  it  is  fast  being 
denuded  of  them.  From  one  cause  or  another  collections  are 
being  broken  up  year  by  year,  and  those  which  still  exist  have  in 
some  cases  lost  some  of  their  rarest  treasures.  A  few  instances 
will  show  how  rapidly  this  is  going  on. 

Within  comparatively  recent  years  the  Hope  and  Ashburnham 
collections  have  been  dispersed,  as  have  also  the  Blenheim  and 
Dudley;  pictures  have  vanished  from  Warwick  Castle,  Castle 
Howard,  Cobham,  Kingston  Lacy,  and  many  other  treasure 
houses,  and  year  by  year  the  temptation  to  deplete  galleries  be¬ 
comes  greater.  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  catalogue  the 
resultant  losses  to  England  and  the  gain  to  foreign  countries;  let 
it  suffice  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more  important  purchases  made 
by  one  gallery  alone,  that  of  Berlin. 

The  nucleus  of  this  gallery  was  constituted  by  the  Solby  Collec¬ 
tion,  which  came  chiefly  from  England.  In  more  recent  years 
have  been  added  tbe  Last  Judgment  of  Fra  Angelico  (Dudley 
Collection),  the  Dorothea  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  the  Bacchanal 
and  the  Andromeda  of  Kubens,  from  Blenheim,  and  Portrait  of  a 
Man,  by  Giorgione  (Eichter) ;  whilst  Eembrandt’s  Susanna  and 
the  Elders,  the  Vision  of  Daniel  (Lechmere  Collection),  Joseph 
and  Potiphar’s  Wife  (Sir  John  Neeld’s  Collection),  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  Ansloo  Consoling  a  Widow  (Ashburnham),  must  be  added 
to  the  melancholy  list.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  possess  no 
Diirer ;  ^  it  is  especially  sad  to  chronicle  the  following  rarities 
now  lost  for  ever  :  The  Madonna  with  the  Goldfinch  (Marquis 
of  Lothian),  Frederick  the  Wise  (Hamilton  Collection),  Portrait 
of  a  Lady  (from  a  London  dealer).  Portrait  of  a  Girl  (private 
owner  in  England),  whilst  fine  examples  of  Schongauer  and 
Gerard  of  Haarlem  have  been  sold  out  of  England,  though  there 
are  none  in  the  National  Gallery.  The  list  might  be  greatly 
extended,  but  probably  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  our  con¬ 
tention. 

It  is  not  for  a  moment  suggested  that  if  the  society  had  existed 
these  treasures  might  have  been  secured  for  this  country  ;  only  a 
society  of  millionaires  could  hope  to  have  done  that.  But  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  them  could  have  been  saved,  and  that  at  a 
not  impossible  ransom.  Let  one  instance  suffice.  On  the  death 
of  Sir  John  Millais,  his  w^ell-known  Holbein  (Portrait  of  a  Man) 
came  into  the  market,  and  was  bought  for  less  than  T4,000  by  the 
Kaiser  Friedrich  Museums-Verein,  and  by  them  handed  over  to 

(1)  Since  this  article  was  written  Diirer’s  portrait  of  his  father  has  been 
purchased. 
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the  Berlin  Gallery.  Why  should  it  not  have  been  secured  for 
England?  There  it  but  one  Holbein  at  Trafalgar  Square,  the 
important  but  not  pleasing  “  Ambassadors.” 

So  far  the  society  has  every  reason  to  congratulate  iteslf.  It 
has  existed  but  a  few  months ;  in  fact ,  it  is  not  yet  legally  incor- 
jxjrated,  and  already  the  number  of  members  equals  that  attained 
by  the  French  Society  at  the  end  of  three  years.  The  list  of  namfes 
of  adherents  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  includes  the  directors  of  all 
the  Museums  and  Public  Galleries,  many  art  critics  and  experts, 
persons  interested  in  every  branch  of  art,  and  representatives  of  all 
ranks  and  professions.  Additional  members  are  being  elected 
every  month,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  the  total  has  reached 
nearly  500.  Honorary  local  representatives  are  being  appointed 
in  the  chief  provincial  centres,  a  step  which  has  already  led  to  a 
considerable  accession  of  adherents.  The  Executive  Committee 
(whose  names  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  article)  are  a  body 
calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  their  ability  and  enthusiasm. 

A  subscription  of  Is.  is  all  that  is  asked  of  members,  but 
the  scope  of  the  society’s  action  would  be  sadly  limited  if  it  had 
to  rely  solely  on  subscriptions.  One  of  its  functions  is  to  bring 
together  those  members  of  the  public  who  are  interested  in  art, 
and  are  patriotic  enough  to  make  certain  sacrifices  for  the  nation 
when  occasion  arises.  It  is  hoped  that  those  w^hose  means  will 
allow'  w'ill  be  prepared  to  guarantee  sums  for  the  imrchase  of  any 
specially  desirable  object,  pending  an  appeal  to  the  members  at 
large,  the  public,  or  even  the  authorities.  In  this  way  advantage 
can  be  taken  of  a  passing  opportunity  w'ith  a  promptitude  now 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  directors  of  our  Galleries ,  who  are  ham¬ 
pered  in  many  ways  in  the  application  of  the  scanty  funds  at  their 
disposal.  Moreover,  the  society  is  anxious  to  become  the  channel 
through  which  gifts  or  bequests  may  be  made  to  the  National 
Collections.  The  Committee  think  themselves  justified  in  the 
belief  that  the  interest  in  art  in  this  country  is  sufficiently  wide¬ 
spread  and  deep  to  let  them  count  in  the  near  future  on  the 
adhesion  of  many  persons  who  will  be  willing  to  guarantee  the 
assistance  without  which  the  society’s  efforts  must  be  confined  to 
a  very  limited  field. 

Is  it  absurd  to  hope  that  owners  of  fine  works  of  art  may  have 
sufficient  patriotism  to  offer,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  various 
National  Collections  any  wwk  w’ith  which  they  contemplate 
parting?  If  collectors  exist  generous  enough  to  present  or  be¬ 
queath  a  painting  to  the  nation,  others  may  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
a  portion  of  their  profit  for  the  sake  of  keeping  their  treasures 
in  the  country.  That  this  hope  is  not  illusory  has  been  proved 
on  several  occasions. 

The  two  Kembrandts  (Portrait  of  a  Burgomaster  and  Portrait 
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of  an  Old  Woman),  the  most  important  purchase  for  many  years 
past,  were  acquired  through  the  generosity  of  a  private  owner 
who  gave  the  authorities  the  first  opportunity  of  purchase  at  a 
reasonable  sum.  Again,  Titian’s  celebrated  Rape  of  Europa,  from 
the  Cobham  Collection  (now  at  Boston),  was  offered  by  the  late 
Lord  Darnley  to  the  National  Gallery  for  ^12,000,  and  refused, 
to  be  immediately  sold  to  a  London  dealer  for  ^615,000,  who,  in  his 
turn,  parted  with  it  for  about  T20,000.  Mr.  Willet’s  exquisite 
Ghirlandajo  (Portrait  of  Giovanna  Tornabuoni)  was  actually 
hanging  in  the  National  Gallery  for  some  years  before  being  sold  to 
Mr.  Kahn.  Other  instances  might  be  given  of  cases  in  which 
the  owners  have  shown  themselves  quite  ready  to  allow  the  nation, 
rather  than  outsiders,  to  purchase  their  treasures. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  if  it  is  desirable  to  add  to  the 
National  Collections,  it  is  the  business  of  the  Government  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  funds.  Unfortunately,  the  money  at  the 
disposal  of  the  authorities  is  very  limited,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
increased  in  the  immediate  future  unless  in  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances.  And  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  that  those  who  have 
a  special  interest  in  art  should  themselves  contribute  something 
towards  gratifying  a  taste  which  every  one  does  not  possess. 
Private  generosity  has  already  done  wonders  for  public  galleries, 
and  the  Government  has  been  reasonably  generous  in  seconding 
the  efforts  of  private  donors.  The  case  of  the  Longford  ])ictures 
and  The  King’s  Cup  (British  Museum)  may  be  cited  as 
examples.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  in  the  present  inflated 
state  of  the  picture  market  the  authorities  may  not  feel  justified 
in  giving  the  full  market  price  of  some  desirable  acquisition,  but 
would  be  willing  to  aid  the  society  by  contributing  towards  a  joint 
purchase. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  not  intended  that  the  funds  of  the  society 
shall  be  considered  as  generally  available  as  an  additional  grant 
>in  aid  of  the  estimates.  The  society  is  working  in  full  and  friendly 
co-operation  with  the  authorities,  but  any  purchase  made  by  the 
society  will  be  made  on  its  own  resiionsibility  and  in  accordance 
with  its  own  views. 

It  only  remains  to  indicate  in  what  direction  the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  society  will  be  dispensed.  The  Committee  recog¬ 
nise  the  impossibility  of  pleasing  every  one,  and  have  made  it 
possible  for  each  contributor  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  he 
would  wish  his  contribution  to  be  expended  :  — 

(1)  On  ancient  pictures  and  drawings ;  (2)  on  ancient  works 
of  art;  (3)  on  modern  works  of  art.  That  the  acquisition  of 
paintings  will  take  the  most  important  place  seems  probable,  but  it 
will  be  ini[K)Ssible  to  meet  every  one’s  views  as  to  the  most  pressing 
necessity.  Which  of  the  lacunae  of  our  National  Collections  is 
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the  most  indefensible?  Those  who  may  be  of  opinion  that  some 
particular  purchase  is  not  the  most  urgent  are  asked  to  consider 
that  the  rarer  works  of  art  but  seldom  come  into  the  market ,  that 
when  they  do  the  prices  will  be  often  hopelessly  beyond  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  society,  and  that  it  will  be  scarcely  fair  to  judge  of 
the  success  of  a  new  movement  by  its  action  in  the  first  few  years 
of  its  existence.  Every  year,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  its  pow'ers  and 
possibilities  will  increase,  and  the  modest  acquirements  of  its 
youth  should  be  welcomed  as  the  foretaste  of  greater  things  to 
come ;  and  its  mistakes  (for  mistakes  are  not  impossible)  judged 
with  leniency. 

H.  M.  Paull. 

The  officers  of  the  fund  are  as  folio w^s  : — 

<  'liainnan. 

The  Lord  Balcarres,  M.P.,  F.S.A. 
lion.  Treasurer. 

Ernest  W.  Beckett,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Hon.  Secretaries. 

Isidore  Spielmann,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Kobert  C.  Witt,  Esq. 

Executive  Committee. 

The  Lord  Balcarres,  M.P.,  F.S.A.  (Chairman.) 

Ernest  W.  Beckett,  Esq.,  M.P.  (ex-oflicio). 

Bobert  H.  Benson,  Esq. 

Sidney  Colvin,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Sir  W.  Martin  Conway,  M.A. 

Herbert  F.  Cook,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

R.  E.  Fry,  Esq. 

Sir  T.  D.  Gibson-Carmiciiael,  B.art.,  F.S.A. 

Mrs.  Herringham. 

D.  S.  MacColl,  Esq. 

Sir  Francis  Mowatt,  G.C.B. 

Bowyer  Nichols,  Esq. 

Clavde  Phillips,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Chas.  H.  Read,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Max  Rosenheim,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Isidore  Spielmann,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  (ex-officio). 

Robert  C.  Witt,  Esq.  (ex-officio). 

The  offices  of  the  society  are  at  47  Victoria-street,  S.W. 

Postscript. — Through  the  generosity  of  ]\Ir.  Max  Rosenheim 
the  society  have  been  able  to  present  to  the  British  Museum  a 
valuable  watch  by  Daniel  Quare,  and  more  recently  they  have 
assisted  in  the  purchase  of  A  Fete  Champetre,  by  Watteau,  for 
the  Dublin  National  Gallery,  and  of  an  exceiitionally  fine  Greek 
bronze  plaque  from  the  Hawkins  Collection,  now  exhibited  at 
the  British  Museum. 


1.  Number  of  persons  born  in  each  place  named,  and  living  in  England  and 
Wales,  per  10,000  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales.  See  Table  A. 


FOEEIGNEES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The,  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Alien  Immigration  (August,  1903), 
the  General  Report  on  the  1901  Census  (July,  1904),  tfcc. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  evils  that  are  commonly  believed  to 
be  linked  with  the  unrestricted  entry  of  foreigners  into  this  country 
— especially  as  regards  London — were  two  of  the  chief  things  upon 
which  the  Eoyal  Commission  was  directed  to  report. 

The  Government  proposal  to  restrict  this  entry  of  foreigners  was 
one  of  several  legislative  proposals  which,  for  a  while  at  any  rate, 
have  had  to  be  dropped.  But  the  matter  deserves  attention  from 
the  public,  and  so  I  show  some  of  the  main  facts  connected  with  it. 

First,  we  may  look  at  the  number  of  foreigners  in  England  and 
Wales  counted  at  the  census  of  1901 ,  comparing  them  with  other 
groups  of  persons  then  living  in  England  and  Wales — but  who 
were  not  born  in  our  country.  Table  A  shows  this  part  of  the 
matter,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  results  are  surprising. 


Table  A. — Population  of  England  and  Wales,  1901.  Showing  the 
Birthplaces  of  this  population,  distinguishing  those  persons  who 
WERE  BORN  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  &c.  See  Diagram  1. 


Where  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  in  1901  w’as  born.  (Arranged 
in  the  order  of  numerical  importance 
as  regards  those  persons  not  born  in 
England  and  Wales. ) 

Number  of  ^ 
persons  born 
in  each  place. 

Number  of  persons 
born  in  each  place,  per 
10,000  of  the  total 
population  of  England 
and  Wales  in  1901. 

j 

Per  10,000. 

1.  Born  in  Ireland . 

426,565 

131 

2.  Born  in  Foreign  (Non-British) 
Countries  . 

339,436 

104 

(a)  Foreigners*  . 

247,758  * 

76  ^ 

(b)  British  Subjects  . 

77,653 

24 

(r)  Naturalised  British  Subjects  . 

14,025 

4 

3.  Born  in  Scotland  . 

'  316,838 

98 

4.  Born  in  British  Colonies  and  in  India. 

136,092 

42 

5.  Born  in  Islands  in  the  British  Seas, 
and  born  at  sea  . 

39,709 

12 

6.  Total  number  born  elsewhere  than  in 
England  and  Wales  . 

1  1,258,640 

i  387 

7.  Born  in  England  and  Wales  . 

31,269,203 

1 

1  9,613 

8.  Total  Population  of  England  and  ' 

Wales,  1901 .  32,527,843  10,000 


(1)  Not  including  the  children  of  these  foreigners  if  the  children  were  born  in 
England  or  Wales.  Children  of  foreigners,  so  born,  are  included  in  group  7. 
See  remarks  in  text  as  to  the  under-statement  of  the  number  of  foreigners. 
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With  the  exception  of  persons  born  in  Ireland  but  who  live  in 
England,  persons  born  in  foreign  countries  who  live  in  England 
are  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  non-English-born  groups  set  out 
in  Table  A.  They  exceed  the  Scots  who  live  in  England,  and 
whose  number  is  sometimes  complained  of  by  Englishmen  who  do 
not  find  it  easy  to  hold  their  own  against  the  strong  and  keen 
Scots  brain.  And  observe  also  that  the  persons  born  in  foreign 
parts  are  immensely  in  excess  of  the  persons  born  in  our  own 
Colonies  and  in  India,  who  live  in  England,  group  4  of  table  A. 

But  all  these  persons  born  in  foreign  parts,  group  2  of  table  A, 
are  not  foreigners!  True.  By  the  census,  only  76  of  them  per 
10,000  of  our  population  are  foreigners — not  104  per  10,000.  Even 
so,  they  are  nearly  double  the  number  of  persons  born  in  British 
Colonies  and  in  India.  But  there  is  an  important  qualification  to 
be  made.  In  our  census,  if  the  children  of  foreigners  are  born  in 
England  or  Wales  they  are  not  counted  as  foreigners ;  they 
come  in  group  7  of  table  A.  A  very  moderate  estimate  of  these 
foreign  children  at  once  doubles  the  number  of  foreigners  stated 
in  group  (n)  2,  and  places  foreigners  at  the  head  of  the  list  in 
table  A,  well  above  persons  born  in  Ireland.  And  this  without 
making  any  addition  to  the  foreigners  in  our  country  in  respect 


2.  The  number  of  persons  born  in  Foreign  Countries,  and  living  in  England 
and  Wales,  per  10,000  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  during  1861 — 1901. 
See  Table  B. 


of  group  (b)  2,  which  probably  contains  foreigners  who  were  not 
British  subjects,  or  in  respect  of  group  (c)  2. 

Thus,  the  first  net  result  we  get  is,  that  of  all  the  various  groups 
of  persons  w^ho  live  in  England,  but  who  were  not  born  in  England, 
foreigners  are  the  most  numerous.  Is  this  well?  I  doubt  it, 
bearing  in  mind  the  sort  of  foreigners  that  come  here.  To  my 
mind,  there  is  something  strangely  anomalous  in  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  foreigners  living  here  than  there  are  Irish,  or  Scots, 
or  persons  born  in  British  Colonies  and  in  India.  After  making  the 
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foregoing  moderate  adjustment,  for  children,  of  group  (a)  2  iu 
table  A,  it  seems  that  no  fewer  than  at  least  152  per  10,000  of  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  are  aliens  :  1-5  per  100,  or 
approximately  500,000  persons. 

Next,  it  is  desirable  to  see  what  has  been  the  progressive  in¬ 
crease  in  the  foreign-born  part  of  our  po})ulatiou,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  wall  be  well  to  compare  the  facts  for  a  series  of  ten-yearly 
periods.  Table  B.  shows  the  number  of  persons  born  in  foreign 
countries  who  were  enumerated  at  each  of  the  five  censuses,  1861- 
1901,  distinguishing  those  persons  who  were  classified  as  foreign 
subjects. 


Table  B. — Persons  Born  in  FoREKiN  Countries  who  were  living  in 
EN(iLANi)  ANi>  Wales,  distinguishing  the  persons  who  were  classified 
AS  “Foreign  Sub.iects.”  18U1 — lUOl.  Si'e  Dintjmm  2. 


Census 

I’ersons  l)orn  in  foreign  countries  ■ 
who  were  living  in  England  and 
Wales. 

Of  the  number  in  column  (u)  the 
following  were  classified  as  Foreiijn 
suhject:^. 

years. 

Proportion  per  10,tKK) 

Proportion  per  1U,(XX) 

N  umber.  ' 

of  population  of 
England  and  Wales. 

I  Number. 

of  po])ulation  ()f 
England  and  Wales. 

! 

(a) 

1  {i) 

■  Per  10,1X10. 

i  ('■) 

1 

('0 

Per  10,(X)0. 

18G1 

102,000 

51 

84,(K)0 

42 

1871 

1:19,(M)0 

01 

101,<X)0 

44 

1881 

:  174,(KM) 

67 

118,(HX) 

45 

1891 1 

!  2:58,000 

80 

’  198,  (XK) 

68 

llMll 

!  :5:59,000 

104 

248.(X)0 

76 

(1)  In  1891  only,  all  persons  born  in  foreign  countries  were  classified  as  foreign 
subjects  unless  definitely  stated  to  be  British  subjects.  This  procedure  probably 
caused  an  over  statement  of  foreign  subjects  in  1891,  and  an  under-statement 
of  foreign-born  British  subjects. 


Table  R  shows  that  the  number  of  persons  born  in  foreign  (non- 
British)  countries,  and  living  in  England  or  Wales,  was  102.000 
in  1861  and  339,000  in  1901 — more  than  a  threefold  increase. 
And,  as  regards  foreign  subjects  living  here,  the  number  was 
84,000  in  1861  and  248,000  in  1901 — nearly  a  threefold  increase. 

Looking  at  the  proportion  per  10.000  of  our  jiopnlation,  this  has 
increased  from  51  to  104  per  10,000  as  regards  all  persons  born 
in  foreign  countries.  And,  concerning  foreign  subjects  living  here, 
the  increase  has  been  from  42  to  76  per  10,000  of  the  English  and 
Welsh  population. 

These  are  large  increases  in  the  foreign-born  part  of  our  popu¬ 
lation,  excluding,  as  they  do,  all  persons  born  in  British  Colonies 
or  in  India.  Moreover,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  important 
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qualification  mentioned  in  table  A  in  regard  to  the  exclusion  from 
these  results  of  the  children  of  foreigners,  when  the  children  were 
born  here.  Taking  this  qualification  into  the  account,  the  results 
in  columns  (c)  and  (d)  of  table  B  would  be  twice  as  large  as 
they  are. 

In  this  connection ,  an  important  thing  to  look  at  is  the  increase 
of  the  foreign-born  part  of  our  population,  as  compared  with  the 
increase  of  the  total  population  of  England  and  Wales,  during 
1861-1901. 

This  comparison  is  contained  in  table  C,  w^hich  shows  the  in¬ 
crease  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-born  part  of  our  population,  side 
by  side  with  the  increase  per  cent,  in  our  total  population,  during 
each  period  of  ten  years. 

Table  C. — A  Comparison  of  the  Increase  per  cent.,  during  each  Ten- 
yearly  Period,  of  the  Total  Population  of  England  and  Wales, 

WITH— 

(o)  The  increase  per  cent,  of  the  Foreign-born  part  of  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales, 

(6)  The  increase  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  Foreign  Subjects  living  in 
England  and  Wales.  See  Dia/jram  3. 


Increase  per  cent. , 
during  each  period. 

Increase  per  cent., 
during  each  period. 

Increase  per  cent. , 

during  each  period. 

in  the  Forei<jn-bom 

in  the  number  of 

Ten-yearly  period. 

in  the  total  popula- 

part  of  the  popula- 

Foreign  subjects 

tion  of  England  and 

tion  of  England  and 

living  in  England 

Wales. 

Wales. 

and  Wales. 

(«) 

(b) 

1861-^ 

1871^ 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

13-2 

36-9 

19-7 

1 

14-4 

25  0 

17-3 

1881 J 

11-7 

1  33-6 

2  67-9 

1891 1 

12‘2 

45-7 

25T 

1901 -• 

(1)  This  percentage  is  probably  under-stated,  for  the  reason  given  below  table  B. 

(2)  This  percentage  is  probably  over-stated,  for  the  reason  given  below  table  B. 


Table  C  shows  very  plainly  that  the  increase  of  the  foreign-horn 
part  of  our  population  is  proceeding  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
increase  of  the  general  population  of  England  and  Wales.  And, 
here,  again,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  qualification  of  the  results 
owing  to  the  non-inclusion,  as  foreigners,  of  many  foreigners’ 
children  born  in  England. 

So  far,  the  results  shown  in  tables  A,  B,  and  C  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  satisfactory.  And  one  is  rather  surprised  to  see  the  extent 
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to  which  the  foreign-born  part  of  our  population  is  gaining  upon 
our  general  population.  Although  the  proportion  of  foreign-born 
persons  in  our  population  is  relatively  small,  yet,  as  table  B  shows, 
it  is  now  twice  as  large  as  in  1861.  And  the  rate  of  increase  of 
the  foreign-born  element  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  increase 
of  the  general  population. 


White  columns — rate  of  increase  in  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales. 

Shaded  columns — rate  of  increase  in  the  foreign-born 
part  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales. 

3.  A  comparison  of  the  increase  per  cent.,  during  each 
.  ten-yearly  period,  1861 — 1901,  in  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  and  in  the  foreign-born  part  of  that  population. 

Nee  Table  C. 

ropulation,  like  money,  increases  at  compound  interest,  and 
where  the  rate  of  increase  (or  of  interest)  is  so  high  as  it  is  in 
columns  (a)  and  (b)  of  table  C,  the  practical  result  is  a  very  large 
actual  numerical  increase  in  the  foreign-born  part  of  our  popula¬ 
tion,  which,  unless  checked,  will  go  on  increasing  at  still  higher 
rates  of  actual  increase  from  census  to  census. 

The  results  shown  relate  to  the  foreign-born  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  England  :  this  is  in  order  to  make  clear  the  predominance  of 
foreign-born  persons,  living  in  England,  over  Irish  or  Scots,  and 
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over  persons  born  in  British  Colonies  and  in  India,  who  live  in 
England.  Two  of  these  important  distinctions  necessarily  dis¬ 
appear  w'hen  we  look  at  the  facts  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

Table  D  contains  the  facts  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

Table  D. — Population  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1901.  Showing  the 
Birth-places  of  this  population,  distinguishing  those  Persons  born 
IN  Foreign  Countries,  &<:. 


1 

Where  the  population  of  the  United  1 

Kingdom  in  1901  was  born.  ' 

f 

N umber  of 
persons  born  j 
in  each  place,  i 

j  i 

;  1 

Number  of  persons 
born  in  each  place  per 
10,000  of  the  total 
population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in 
1901. 

1.  Born  in  Foreign  Countries . 

2.  Born  in  British  Colonies  and  in  India. 

3.  Born  in  Islands  in  the  British  Seas, 

and  born  in  ships  at  sea  . 

'  38.5,8.3.5  1 

100,0(50 

41,.353 

Per  lO.fMX). 
i  93 1 

:  39 

10 

4.  Total  number  born  elsewhere  than  in 

the  United  Kingdom . 

5.  Born  in  the  United  Kingdom . 

.587,248 

40,871,473 

;  142 

!  9,858 

j 

6.  Total  Population  of  the  United  Kingdom 

1  41,458,721 

i 

10,000 

(1)  Note  that  foreigners’  children  born  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  counted  in 
group  5,  not  in  group  1. 


Comparison  of  table  D  with  table  A  shows  that  the  proportion 
of  the  foreign-born  part  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  not  quite  so  large  as  the  proportion  of  the  foreign-born  part  of 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales.  Foreigners  come  mainly 
to  England,  and  very  largely  to  London. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  1891  the  foreign-born  part  of  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  69  per  10,000  of  that  popu¬ 
lation,  and  in  1901  no  fewer  than  93  per  10,000  of  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom  were  foreign-born. 

Of  the  385,835  foreign-born  persons,  group  1  of  table  D,  some 
were  British  subjects.  It  is  not  possible  to  state  how  many,  as 
these  facts  have  not  been  recorded  in  Ireland.  But  the  number 
of  aliens  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  estimated  at  286,925, 
not  including  foreigners’  children  born  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
And  tables  A,'B,  and  C  show’  the  facts  in  detail  for  England  and 
Wales. 

It  will  now  be  well  still  further  to  extend  our  view  of  aliens  and 
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to  look  at  the  facts  for  countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom 
in  regard  to  foreigners  in  their  midst. 

Table  E. — The  Alien  Population  in  certain  Foreign  Countries  and  in 
THE  United  Kingdom  ;  also,  the  Proportion  of  Aliens,  per  10,000 
OF  EACH  country’s  POPULATION.  In  1901,  OR  AT  THE  LAST  CENSUS 
DATE. 


Country. 

Number  of  aliens. 

Proportion  of  aliens 
per  10,000  of  each 
country’s  population. 

United  States  . 

10,460,085 

Per  10, (XK). 

1,371 

Switzerland  . 

318,698 

958 

Denmark  . 

70,9(X> 

326 

Belgium . 

171,4.38 

282 

France  . 

1,037,778 

266 

'  Austria  . 

517,903 

198 

Gennany  . 

778,698 

138 

Holland  . 

52,989 

104 

-Noiway  . 

18,170 

82 

United  Kingdom . 

286,925 

69 

Spain  . 

36,70<) 

20 

^Sweden  . 

6,731 

14 

*  Hungary . 

20,172 

12 

(1)  These  Austrian  figures  include  Hungarians  as  aliens. 

(2)  These  Norwegian  figures  are  exclusive  of  Swedes. 

(3)  These  Swedish  figures  are  exclusive  of  Norwegians. 

(4)  These  Hungarian  figures  are  exclusive  of  Austrians. 


Table  E  sets  out  the  proportion  of  aliens  to  total  population  in 
various  countries  for  which  the  facts  are  known. 

Table  E  shows  that  the  proportion  of  aliens  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  is  small  relatively  to  the  proportion  of  aliens  in  some  other 
countries.  For  instance,  the  United  States  have  twenty  times  as 
many  aliens  as  we  have  per  10,000  of  population. 

But  we  must  not,  of  course,  regard  the  results  in  table  E  as 
wholly  comparable — as  a  comparison  of  like  with  like — nor  must 
we  conclude  therefrom  that  we  have  no  cause  for  taking  action  to 
check  the  unrestrained  entry  of  foreigners  into  our  country. 

In  some  of  the  countries  mentioned  in  table  E,  children  born 
of  resident  aliens  are  counted  as  aliens.  This  is  not  so  with  us ; 
such  children  are  excluded  from  the  number  of  aliens.  And  our 
insular  position  frees  us  from  that  easy  interchange  of  population 
which  occurs  between  countries  separated  only  by  an  artificial, 
non-material,  boundary.  Thus,  it  is  likely  that  many  of  the  aliens 
counted  in  Continental  countries  at  the  census  date  were  more 
largely  non-resident  aliens  than  is  the  case  with  the  foreigners  in 
our  country.  Moreover,  those  persons  who  believe  that  we  ought 
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to  take  action  to  restrict  the  entry  of  foreigners  here  do  not,  I 
imagine,  base  their  objection  to  the  unrestricted  admission  of 
aliens  upon  the  actual  number  of  foreigners  per  10,000  of  our 
population — although ,  as  table  C  shows ,  our  foreign-born  element 
is  rapidly  increasing — so  much  as  upon  the  opinion  that  this  too 
free  entry  of  aliens  brings  with  it  certain  definite  evils,  largely  due 
to  the  massing  of  foreigners  in  London.  Again — most  countries, 
with  the  exception  of  our  owm  country,  restrict  the  entry  of 
foreigners,  refusing  admission  to,  or  excluding,  those  aliens  who 
are  regarded  as  undesirable.  And  in  this  connection  there  is  a 
marked  difference  between  the  law  and  methods  of  Continental 
nations  and  the  law  and  methods  of  the  United  States.  The 
United  States’  legislation  in  regard  to  aliens  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  all  persons,  of  whatever  nationality,  are  at  liberty 
to  enter  and  live  in  American  territory  unless  they  fall  within  cer¬ 
tain  classes  defined  by  statute,  in  which  case  they  may  be  excluded 
on  the  grounds  and  in  the  manner  provided  by  law. 

The  principles  regulating  Continental  law  and  administration 
are  wholly  different.  There  is,  speaking  generally,  and  subject  to 
certain  specific  exceptions — as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Jews 
in  Russia  and  the  Jesuits  in  Germany — no  legislation  defining  the 
class  of  aliens  who  may,  or  may  not,  be  allowed  to  enter  or  to 
remain  in  the  country.  But  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  right  either 
to  enter  or  to  remain  is  recognised,  except  so  far  as  such  a  right 
may  be  the  subject  of  a  treaty  with  the  nation  to  whom  the  alien 
belongs.  For  sufficient  reason,  or  in  some  countries  without  the 
stating  of  any  reason,  the  alien  may  be  ordered  to  go,  or  may  be 
refused  entry.  Sometimes  the  law  specifies  certain  cases  in  which 
this  power  may  be  exercised,  chiefly  in  cases  of  pauperism,  or  con¬ 
viction  for  crime,  or  bad  character.  But  in  most  of  the  Continen¬ 
tal  codes  there  is  a  general  power  of  expulsion,  if,  for  reasons  of 
State,  expulsion  be  considered  expedient. 

Among  Continental  nations  wffio,  in  varying  degrees,  exercise 
control  over  the  entry  and  the  residing  of  aliens  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Russia.  Without  setting  out  the  procedure  in  each  country,  it 
may  be  said  that  on  the  Continent  the  question  of  the  admission, 
and  especially  of  the  expulsion,  of  undesirable  aliens  is  a  matter 
of  police  regulation,  and  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  each  case  rather  than  on  any  general  principle.  The 
extent  to  which  the  large  powers  possessed  by  Continental  nations 
in  regard  to  aliens  are  used  is  not  known,  but,  if  we  may  regard 
the  facts  in  table  E  as  a  guide,  these  facts  seem  to  lead  to  the 
inference  that  the  Continental  countries  named  do  not  extensively 
restrict  the  admission  or  the  settlement  of  aliens. 
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In  the  United  States,  as  far  back  as  1817,  an  Act  was  passed 
by  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  restrict¬ 
ing  the  entrance  of  diseased  or  infirm  aliens.  And  several  Acts 
relating  to  the  restriction  of  the  entry  of  aliens  into  the  United 
States  have  been  passed  since  1847.  The  Act  of  1903  consolidates 
the  existing  law,  and  still  further  extends  the  classes  of  pro¬ 
hibited  aliens  by  the  addition  of  “  epileptics,”  ”  persons  who  have 
been  insane* within  five  years,  etc.,”  “professional  beggars,” 
“anarchists,”  etc.  The  following  facts  exist  to  show  the  extent 
to  which,  in  the  United  States,  the  law  is  put  into  action.  See 
table  F. 

Table  F  does  not  include  the  additional  causes  for  rejection 
under  the  Act  of  1903,  as  it  relates  only  to  1900-1902,  but  it  shows 
that  approximately  one  per  100  of  the  aliens  arriving  at  ports  in 
the  United  States  are  either  refused  entry  or  are  sent  back  within 
one  year. 


Table  F. — Aliens  who  arrived  at  Ports  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
THESE,  THE  NuMBER  WHO  WERE  REJECTED,  1900 — 1902. 


Year. 

Total  number 
of  aliens  who 
arrived  at 
ports  in  the 
United  States. 

Of  (a),  the  following  were  refused 
permission  to  land,  or  were  sent 
back  within  one  year. 

The  propor¬ 
tion  of  the 
total  number 
of  aliens  re- 

Refused 
permission 
to  land. 

Sent  back 
within 
one  year. 

Total 

rejected. 

jected,  per 
1,000  of  the 
aliens  who 
arrived. 

HKX) . 

in) 

448,572 

4,246 

356 

4,602 

Per  1,0(J(J. 
10-.3 

IWl . 

487,918 

3,516 

363 

3,879 

8-0 

1{M)2 . 

048,743 

4,974 

465 

5,4.39 

8-4 

Yearlv  averages) 
1900— 11MI2  1 

528,411 

4,245 

.395 

4,640 

8-8 

As  regards  the  legislation  in  self-governing  British  Colonies 
respecting  aliens,  there  is  legislation  which  relates  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  Asiatics  and  of  coloured  persons  upon  grounds  that  do  not 
apply  to  the  circumstances  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  which, 
therefore,  will  not  be  considered  here.  Dealing  with  Colonial  legis¬ 
lation  which  applies  to  immigration  from  Europe  and  America 
only,  restrictive  measures  are  not  directed  against  aliens  as  aliens. 
No  distinction  is  made  between  British  subjects  and  other  persons. 
The  same  regulations  apply  equally  to  all  immigrants  other  than 
Asiatic  or  coloured  immigrants.  And  there  are  laws  regulating 
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immigration,  in  Canada,  Natal,  Cape  Colony,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Tasmania. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  laws  of  the  Channel  Islands  have 
always  recognised  the  great  importance  of  dealing  with  alien  immi¬ 
grants.  And  in  each  island  the  authorities  freely  use  the  power  to 
deport  persons,  not  natives  of  the  island,  who  become  a  charge 
upon  the  public.  This  power  is  exercised  even  in  the  case  of 
British  subjects  not  natives  of  the  Channel  Islands. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  may  say  that  in  1902 
the  United  States  caused  524  immigrants  to  be  returned  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  that  Canada  sent  back  to  us  86  rejected 
immigrants. 

Table  G. — Showixcj  the  Local  Distribution  of  the  247,758  Foreign 
Subjects  in  England  and  Wales,  liK)l.  See  Diagram  4. 


Wliere  the  foreign  subjects  were  living. 

Number  of 
foreign  subjects 
living  in  each  ] 
county.  ' 

Number  of  foreign  sub¬ 
jects  living  in  each 
county,  per  1,(XXI  of  all 
foreign  subjects  in 
England  and  Wales. 

j 

1 

Per  1,000. 

*  London  .  ' 

Adjoining  London  ;  1 

135,377 

546 

E.ssex  .  ! 

6,368 

26 

Middlesex  (extra-Metrojiolitan)  ...  | 

6,160  ; 

25 

Kent  (extra- Metropolitan)  .  ! 

4,325 

18 

SuiTey  (extra-Metropolitan) .  1 

3,689 

1 

London,  and  adjoining  London  .  ' 

155,919 

1 

1  630 

Lancashire  . 

'  28,603 

115 

Yorkshire . 

17,019 

69 

Glamorganshire  . 

6,517 

26 

Durham  . 

5,160 

21 

N  orthumberland . 

4,295 

17 

The  above  Ten  Counties  . 

I  217,513 

878 

The  rest  of  England  and  Wales  . 

i  30,245 

122 

All  England  and  Wales.... . 

,  247,758 2 

1,000 

(1)  Consisting  of  parts  of  the  ancient  (or  geographical)  counties  of  Middlesex, 
Surrey,  and  Kent. 

(2)  Not  including  foreigners’  children  born  in  England  and  Wales. 


I  must  now  deal  with  the  local  distribution  of  the  foreign  sub¬ 
jects  in  England  and  Wales.  Some  striking  features  are  shown 
here.  See  table  G. 

In  table  G,  we  see  that  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  foreign 
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subjects  in  England  and  Wales  in  1901  were  living  in  London — 
546  per  1,000.  And  in  London  and  the  adjoining  parts  no  fewer 
than  630  per  1,000  of  all  foreign  subjects  were  resident. 

The  ten  counties  named  in  table  G  account  for  88  per  cent,  of 
all  the  aliens  in  England  and  Wales,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that 
they  are  almost  exclusively  found  in  the  industrial  centres  and  in 
seaports,  no  fewer  than  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  being 
enumerated  in  London  and  in  other  large  towns. 

The  local  density  of  foreign  subjects  relatively  to  population  is 
an  important  feature,  for  it  is  in  connection  with  this  feature  that 
the  question  of  overcrowding  caused  by  aliens  crops  up. 

The  highest  local  pro[)ortion  of  foreigners  to  local  population  is 
in  London,  where,  in  1901,  the  density  of  aliens  reached  30  per 
1,000 — three  per  cent. 


IN  LONDON  AND  ADOOININC  LONDON 

Per.  I  ooe 

/  ' 

SES3  030 

IKJ  LA  N  CACH  IKE  -  1  \  S“f  Eft  ipoo 


IN  YORKSH  IKE  -  Perl 


□  IN  (^LA  MORC-ANSMIRL.  2.6  Per  ipoo 


13  IN  DURMAM-  PtR  I  ooo 
□  IN  NORTHUMBERLAND -\^  Per  Ipoo 

r^'  IN  THE  KES.T  OP  ENGLAND  AND  WALE6_  I  2  2.  Pe  r  IpOO 


4.  Showing  the  Local  Distribution  of  every  1,000  foreign  subjects  living  in 
England  and  Wales.  See  Table  G. 

It  should  be  noted  that  although  these  foreigners  w’ere  scattered 
throughout  London  a  very  large  proportion  of  them — equal  to  40 
per  cent,  of  the  London  aliens — were  living  in  the  Borough  of 
Stepney.  The  increase  of  aliens  living  in  Stepney  has  been  enor¬ 
mous.  In  this  borough,  the  foreigners  numbered  16,000  in  1881, 
32,000  in  1891,  and  54,000  in  1901.  This  rapid  increase  is  further 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  taking  foreigners  in  Stepney  to  the 
total  population  of  Stepney,  the  proportions  were  6  per  cent,  in 
1881, 11  per  cent,  in  1891,  and  in  1901  there  were  18  foreigners  in 
Stepney  per  100  of  Stepney’s  population. 

Moreover,  it  is  noteworthy  that  of  the  total  foreigners  in  the 
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Borough  of  stepney  natives  of  Russia  and  of  Russian  Poland  con¬ 
stituted  42  per  cent,  in  1881,  68  per  cent,  in  1891,  and  in  1901  no 
fewer  than  77  per  cent,  of  all  the  aliens  in  Stepney  were  natives 
of  Russia  and  of  Russian  Poland. 

In  other  metropolitan  boroughs  also  the  proportion  of  local 
foreigners  to  local  population  was  high.  In  Holborn,  96  per  1,000 
of  the  population  were  aliens  (the  majority  were  Italians).  In  the 
City  of  Westminster,  65  per  1,000  of  the  population  were 
foreigners;  in  St.  Marylebone,  42  per  1,000;  in  Bethnal  Green, 

36  per  1,000 ;  and  in  St.  Pancras,  35  per  1,000  of  the  St.  Pancras 
population  were  foreigners. 

In  provincial  towns  the  proportion  of  foreigners  to  local  popu¬ 
lation  was  highest  in  the  City  of  Manchester,  22  per  1,000.  Then 
follow  Tynemouth,  Cardiff,  South  Shields,  Leeds,  Grimsby, 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  Liverpool,  and  Bournemouth — all  with  from 
13  to  2L  foreigners  per  1,000  of  the  local  population. 

So  far,  I  have  summarised  the  principal  facts  relating  to  this 
alien  question,  and  it  remains  briefly  to  name  some  of  the  evils 
attributed  to  the  unrestricted  entry  of  foreigners  into  our  country 
and  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  Royal  Commission  after  a  full 
inquiry  into  all  the  alleged  evils. 

The  principal  evils  stated  to  exist  in  connection  with  these  alien 
immigrants  are  :  — 

(1)  That  they  arrive  here ,  impoverished  and  destitute ,  deficient 
in  cleanliness,  and  of  insanitary  habits  and  liable  to  cause 
infectious  diseases. 

(2)  That  amongst  them  are  criminals,  anarchists,  prostitutes, 
and  bad  characters  in  a  number  beyond  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
portion  of  such  persons  in  our  native  population. 

(3)  That  they  throw  additional  burden  upon  the  Poor  Rate. 

(4)  That  they  congregate  in  certain  districts,  principally  in  the 
East  End  of  London,  and  that  they  become  a  compact,  non¬ 
assimilating  community. 

(5)  That  this  influx  into  limited  localities  has  caused  the  native 
dweller  to  be  deprived  of  his  house  accommodation,  and  has 
caused  over-crowding,  &c. 

(6)  That  as  these  aliens  deal  solely  with  those  of  their  own  race 
and  religion  the  native  tradesmen  have  suffered  loss  of 
trade  and,  in  many  cases,  have  been  displaced  by  aliens. 

(7)  That  they  w’ork  for  wages  below  the  standard  upon  which  a 
native  workman  can  live. 

The  opinions  formed  by  the  Royal  Commission  in  respect  of  each 

evil  attributed  to  alien  immigration  must  be  read  in  their  Re|X)rt 

by  the  light  of  the  evidence  brought  before  the  Commission. 

There  is  certainly  a  tone  of  much  moderation  and  fairness  in  the 
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Keport,  possibly  owing  to  the  inclusion  as  members  of  the  Royal 
Commission  of  gentlemen  whose  philanthropic  habit  would  not 
cause  them  to  err  on  the  side  of  harshness  towards  these  aliens, 
many  of  whom  are  Russian  and  Polish  Jews.  But  despite  this 
generous  moderation  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission,  and  stated  in  the  Report,  show  that  action  should  be 
taken  to  restrict  the  free  entry  of  foreigners  here,  and  to  rid  this 
country  of  the  presence  of  some  of  the  aliens  now  living  here. 
And  this  net  result  is  accompanied  by  the  expression  of  opinion 
that  there  seems  no  reason  to  expect  that  in  present  conditions  the 
number  of  aliens  coming  here  in  future  years  will  be  diminished. 
The  last  twenty  years  have  seen  a  great  increase  in  alien 
immigration. 

The  recommendations  made  by  the  Royal  Commission  include 
the  control  by  the  State  of  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  this 
country  and  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Immigration. 
And  many  detailed  recommendations  are  set  out  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  certain  evils  caused  by  the  free  entry  of  aliens.  The 
greatest  evils  are  stated  by  the  Royal  Commission  to  be  over¬ 
crowding  and  the  consequent  displacement  of  the  native 
population. 

I  suggest  that  the  facts  now  shown — shown,  I  hope,  in  no  in¬ 
tolerant  fashion — do  point  to  the  necessity  for  action  to  restrict  the 
free  entry  of  foreigners  into  England.  Here,  as  in  our  trade 
policy,  many  sincere  persons  are  beguiled — even  fascinated — by 
this  word  “  free.*”  Tack  the  word  free  on  to  our  trade  and  we 
are  supposed  to  have  Free  Trade,  although,  actually,  it  is  trade 
which  is  hampered  in  every  direction  by  foreign  taxes,  whose  in¬ 
jurious  effect  upon  our  trade  we  refuse  to  see  because  the  word 
free  distorts  our  vision.  So  with  these  aliens.  England  is  to  be 
free  to  them.  Free  is  a  fine  word,  and  freedom  is  a  fine  thing. 
But  free  is  a  word  whose  meaning  has  been  greatly  mistaken,  and 
freedom  is  a  thing  which  has  been  greatly  abused  by  foreigners 
—to  our  disadvantage. 

If  we,  as  a  nation,  could  continue  our  life  upon  philanthropic 
and  altruistic  lines,  this  mania  for  the  w'ord  free,  and  its  results 
in  practice,  would  not  matter.  An  individual  may,  and  often 
does,  choose  to  live  his  life  upon  the  high  level  of  altruism.  But 
a  nation  cannot  do  this  if  it  is  to  continue  to  live.  It  must  live 
upon  a  plane  of  conduct  lower  than  that  which  may  be  chosen  by 
the  individual. 

I  say  that  even  if  we  were  not  now  handicapped  by  our  stubborn 
adherence  to  various  modes  of  economic  and  political  action  into 
which  this  fascinating  word  free  enters — such  as  our  spurious 
Free  Trade,  the  free  entry  of  aliens  here,  the  British  workman’s 
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assumed  right  to  freedom,  &c.,  &c. — we  should  have  our  work  cut 
out  to  hold  our  own  in  this  twentieth  century.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  we  rose  to  a  supreme  position  owing  partly  to  conditions 
which  were  radically  different  from  the  conditions  of  to-day. 

But,  handicapped  as  w^e  are  now  by  our  infatuation  for  the  icord 
free — without  the  thing  freedom — w’e  do  not  give  ourselves  a  fair 
chance  to  meet  the  rivalry  we  have  to  meet.  We  have,  as  a 
nation,  to  work  for  our  living.  But  we  prefer  to  go  on  playing  the 
part  of  an  insular  philanthropist,  much  upon  the  lines  of  the  re¬ 
spectable  ideas  current  fifty  years  ago,  when  Prince  Albert  opened 
the  Great  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal' Palace,  when  ladies  wore 
crinolines  and  Paisley  shawls,  and  when  England  was  thought  by 
many  Englishmen  to  be  the  one  and  only  country  in  the  world. 

With  what  derision  should  we  greet  a  general  who  might  try 
to  win  a  modern  campaign  by  rigid  adherence  to  the  arm-chair 
theories  of  an  old-time  professor  of  w’ar-tactics,  theories  thought 
out  without  any  possible  knowledge  of  present  conditions  of  war¬ 
fare  !  And  yet  many  of  us  are  content,  even  eager,  to  go  on  with 
the  war  of  international  trade — which  is  fierce  competition,  not 
gentle  co-operation — using  the  doctrinaire  method  of  a  sham  Free 
Trade  evolved  in  a  bygone  generation  when  a  knowledge  of  the 
present  conditions  of  international  trade  was  not  remotely 
jx)ssible. 

Strong  rivals,  devoid  of  sentimentality  and  of  the  capacity  for 
being  fascinated  by  magic  words — such  as  the  word  free— are 
striving  to  thrust  us  from  our  position.  It  is  full  time  for  us  to 
abandon  our  long-played  role  of  philanthropist  among  nations,  and 
so  to  order  our  affairs,  social  and  economic,  that  we  reap  as  much 
advantage  as  possible  and  foreign  nations  as  little.  And  one  of 
these  things  to  be  altered  is  the  free  entry  of  foreigners  into 
England. 


John  Holt  Schooling. 


THE  TRANSFER  OF  THE  LONDON  WATER 
COMPANIES. 


“From  the  foundation  of  the  city  for  441  years  {i.e.,  until  351  b.c.)  the 
Remans  were  content  with  the  use  of  waters  which  they  drew,  either  from  the 
Tiber,  or  from  wells,  or  from  springs.  Springs  have  held,  down  to  the  present 
day,  the  name  of  holy  things,  and  are  objects  of  veneration,  having  the  repute 
of  healing  the  sick,  as,  for  example,  the  springs  of  the  Prophetic  Nymphs 
(Camenae),  of  Apollo,  and  of  Juturna.  But  there  now  run  into  the  city  the 
Appian  aqueduct,  Anio  Vetus,  Marcia,  Tepula,  Julia,  Virgo,  Alsietina,  which  is 
also  called  Augusta,  Claudia,  and  Anio  Novus. 

“  .  .  .  The  intake  of  the  Appia  is  on  the  estate  of  Lucullus  on  the  (Collatian) 
Praenestine  Way,  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  milestones,  on  a  cross  road, 
780  paces  to  the  left  (going  from  Rome).  The  aqueduct  from  the  intake  to  the 
Salinae  at  the  Porta  Trigemina  has  a  length  of  11,190  paces,  of  which  11,150 
are  in  undergroimd  channels,  and  60  paces  above  ground  on  ma;sonry  sub¬ 
structures,  and  on  arches  near  the  Porta  Capena.  .  .  .  The  distribution  of  Appia 
begins  at  the  foot  of  the  Publician  steps  (Acclivity),  near  the  Porta  Trigemina, 
at  the  place  called  the  Salinae.” — Frontinu.^,  Book  I.  (Herschel’s  translation). 

I. 

London  is  so  large,  and  events  press  on  the  heels  of  one  another 
to-day,  so  that  big  affairs  pass  with  but  scant  attention.  That,  in 
some  measure,  is  the  case  with  the  transfer  of  the  Water  Com¬ 
panies  to  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  on  June  24th  last. 
It  is  true  that  paragraphs  appeared  in  all  the  papers  at  the  time ; 
the  event  was  thus  noted ;  but  of  sustained  interest,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  few,  there  has  been  little.  And  yet,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  think  a  little  of  the  subject  as  a  whole,  or  even  of  this  transfer 
alone,  to  realise  that  it  is  a  matter  of  capital  importance,  though 
some  may  be  inclined  to  regard  it  as  secondary,  because  it  is  of  a 
municipal  nature.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  shall  see  more 
in  detail  later  on,  the  provision  of  water  for  London,  and  for 
Greater  London,  with  its  many  millions  of  people  and  its  crowd 
of  industries,  is  not  a  subject  without  magnitude  :  it  is  a  subject 
which,  in  any  country  but  our  own,  would  stir  up  the  highest  and 
strongest  powers  of  a  State  ;  it  would  be,  in  many  European  indepen¬ 
dent  States,  regarded  as  worthy  of  and  would  task  all  its  powers  for 
solution.  If  in  ancient  Rome  some  of  its  greatest  administrators, 
as  Maecenas  and  Frontinus,  were  engaged  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  water  supply  for  the  city,  it  should  not  be  wondered 
at  if  the  supply  of  water  for  London  demands  all,  and  more,  of 
the  attention  which  it  secures ;  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  at 
times  our  rulers  in  Parliament  and  in  the  municipality  have  not 
failed  to  recognise  the  momentous  character  of  this  problem.  To 
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add  that  the  interest  thus  taken  is  not  as  sustained  as  it  should 
be  is  only  to  state  a  fact,  however  commonplace  it  may  be. 

II. 

The  more  recent  history  of  the  London  Water  Companies  which 
has  culminated  in  their  transfer  to  a  public  authority  in  1904, 
begins  wdth  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith’s  agreements,  and  Lord  Cross’  Bill 
of  1880.  On  August  13th,  1879,  Mr.  Secretary  Cross  made  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  announcing  that  the  Government 
would  deal  with  the  London  Water  Question.  Consequently,  on 
October  ‘22nd  following,  Mr.'E.  J.  Smith,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  began  his  negotiations  with  the  eight  w’ater  companies,  and 
by  the  end  of  February ,  agreements  were  entered  into  with  all  the 
companies  for  the  sale  of  their  property  to  be  transferred  to  a  Water 
Trust.  On  March  2nd,  1880,  Mr.  Cross  introduced  his  IMetropolis 
Water  Purchase  Bill,  and  in  doing  so  said  that  the  average  in¬ 
crease  of  the  net  income  of  the  several  companies  for  many  years 
past  amounted  to  about  £35 ,000  a  year ;  this  depended  upon  the 
population,  and  19,000  houses  had  been  built  last  year.  In  nego¬ 
tiating  with  the  companies  two  principles  had  been  regarded,  viz., 
the  present  dividend  and  the  increment  which  might  be  expected 
to  arise  were  the  property  to  remain  as  it  was.  The  proposal  was 
to  pay  the  companies  in  1881  for  the  value,  based  on  the  dividend, 
and  for  the  future  increment  in  a  series  of  annual  payments  rang¬ 
ing  from  four  to  twelve  years,  according  to  the  position  of  a  com¬ 
pany.  In  this  way,  the  property  being  taken  over  on  July  1st, 
1880,  .-£22,000,000  would  become  payable  to  the  companies  in  1881, 
with  interest  at  per  cent.,  and  the  future  payments  would 
involve  betw^een  ^£6,000,000  and  L‘7,000,000  within  twelve  years, 
the  total  reaching  about  £‘31,000,000.  Parliament  was  dissolved 
soon  after,  too  much  water  decomposing  the  loosely-held  molecules, 
and  the  new  Parliament,  of  a  very  different  political  complexion, 
met  on  April  29th.  On  June  4th  a  Select  Committee,  of  which 
Sir  William  Harcourt  was  chairman,  was  appointed  to  inquire  and 
report  on  the  expediency  of  acquiring  on  behalf  of  London  the 
undertakings  of  the  existing  companies,  and  also  on  the  agree¬ 
ments  made  by  Mr.  Smith.  That  Committee  reported  on  August 
3rd ,  ‘  ‘  that  the  supply  of  water  to  the  Metropolis  should  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  some  public  body.  .  .  .  That,  in  the  absence 
of  any  single  municipal  body  to  which  these  functions  could  be 
committed,  a  water  authority  of  a  representative  character  should 
be  constituted,  and  that  a  Bill  having  that  object  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  at  an  early  date  by  the  Government.”  Little  that  was 
directed  at  acquiring  the  property,  or  to  disturb  the  companies 
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occurred,  however,  until  1884,  when  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London’s  Bill  for  regulating  and  controlling  the  companies,  and 
for  introducing  a  supply  by  meter,  was  introduced.  That  measure 
was  abortive.  In  1888,  Mr.  Ritchie  passed  the  Local  Government 
Bill,  which  gave  London  a  County  Council,  instead  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works,  in  whom  no  party  had  any  confidence, 
and  in  March,  1889,  the  new  authority  was  installed  in  power. 
On  March  19th,  1889,  the  London  County  Council  resolved  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the  question  of  purchase  and  new^ 
sources  of  supply,  with  a  view  to  Parliamentary  action.  Next 
year,  on  December  12th,  the  Chairman  of  the  London  County 
Council  directed  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  asking  for  a 
Government  inquiry  into  the  adequacy  of  the  present  source  of 
supply,  and  whether  any  steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  a  better 
supply.  In  1891,  the  London  Water  Commission  Bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  City  Corporation  and  the  IMetropolis  Water  Supply 
Bill  by  the  Vestries.  It  is  evident  that  the  advent  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  stirring  these  bodies  powerfully,  and  it  is 
probable  other  influences  were  pressing  them  to  action.  The  Bill 
promoted  by  the  City  Corporation  proposed  a  Commission  of 
twenty-one  persons,  appointed  by  the  L.C.C.,  of  twenty-two  by 
the  outside  districts,  of  six  by  the  City  Corporation,  and  of  two 
appointed  by  public  departments,  or  a  body  of  fifty-one  in  all,  to 
which  six  more  might  be  added  by  the  outside  districts  afterwards. 
The  powers  to  be  given  to  this  body,  especially  in  purchasing  the 
companies,  seemed  inadequate.  The  Bill  emanating  from  the 
Vestries  formed  a  Trust,  which  was  instructed  to  buy  the  com¬ 
panies,  to  improve  their  works,  and  to  seek  a  new’  independent 
supply,  while  arbitration  was  to  be  resorted  to  under  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts.  A  Committee,  presided  over  by 
Sir  M.  White  Ridley,  considered  these  Bills,  but  they  came  to 
naught.  On  January  13th,  1892,  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the  L.C.C.  announc¬ 
ing  a  Royal  Commission  to  consider  the  adequacy  of  present 
sources  of  supply,  w’hich  was  appointed  on  March  15th.  That 
Commission  was  known  as  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh’s,  and  it 
reported  on  September  14th,  1893,  that  the  sources  of  the  supply 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Thames  and  Lea  were  adequate  in  quantity 
and  quality,  subject  to  certain  conditions  of  storage,  filtration,  and 
conservancy.  Then  the  L.C.C.  ordered  negotiations  w’ith  the 
companies  for  the  purchase  of  their  undertakings  on  reasonable 
terms.  That  was  on  February  27th,  1894,  and  on  December  11th 
following,  the  Council  approved  of  Bills  for  purchase.  In  the  1895 
Session,  on  June  12th,  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  gave 
judgment  on  the  sixth  clause  of  the  L.C.C.  Bill,  which  provided 
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for  the  terms  of  arbitration,  but  on  July  6th  the  proceedings  were 
suspended  by  the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  The  L.C.C.  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  their  Bills  in  the  Session  of  1896,  but  on  March  24th 
the  second  reading  was  negatived.  Again,  in  1897,  the  L.C.C. 
promoted  Bills,  which  were  also  rejected  on  second  reading.  On 
May  1st,  1897,  a  Eoyal  Commission,  with  Lord  Llandaff  as  chair¬ 
man,  was  appointed  to  inquire  whether  it  was  desirable  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  Water  Companies,  and  by  one  or  more  local  authorities. 

If  so,  what  should  be  the  powers  of  the  water  authority  and 
whether  it  is  practicable  to  connect  the  systems  of  the  various 
companies  so  as  to  improve  the  sujiply.  The  Commission  reported 
soon  in  favour  of  the  last  idea,  and  the  connection  between  the 
supplies  of  certain  cofn panics  was  effected.  The  final  report, 
signed  December  30th,  1899,  was  anything  but  favourable  to  the 
contentions  of  the  L.C.C.,  and  regarded  the  Water  Companies  as 
sorely-tried  corporations,  whose  property,  should  it  be  purchased 
by  the  public,  ought  to  be  acquired  on  the  usual  terms  when  pri¬ 
vate  property  is  taken  for  public  objects.  The  London  County 
Council  promoted  Bills  to  purchase  the  companies  and  to  bring 
a  fresh  supply  from  Wales,  both  in  1899  and  in  1900,  but  in  each 
Session  the  Bill  was  rejected.  In  1902  the  Government  took  up 
the  question  again,  and  on  its  behalf,  Mr.  Long  introduced  a  Bill 
on  January  30th,  to  form  “  a  Metropolitan  Water  Board,”  which 
should  have  full  powers  to  deal  with  the  whole  question  -  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  the  supply.  After  a  somewhat  stormy  passage  through 
the  Commons,  where  it  was  postponed  to  an  Autumn  Session,  the 
Bill  became  law  on  December  18th.  It  is  under  the  provisions  of 
that  Act  (the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  2  Edward  VII.,  Cap.  41) 
that  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  is  now  constituted,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Water  Companies,  and  took  over  the  property  thus 
bought  on  the  24th  June  last. 

III. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  recent  history  of  the  eight  companies  which 
Jiave  been  acquired  by  the  Act  of  1902  by  the  Metro^xilitan  Water 
Board,  after  an  existence  of  from  300  to  100  years  as  independent 
private  companies.  The  sketches  already  given  of  the  history  of 
the  companies,  and  of  ”  the  Water  Question,”  since  1880,  will 
prepare  the  reader  for  the  caution  that  since  1888  the  history  of  the 
Water  Companies  has  been  anything  but  a  blank.  Attacks  on  the 
monoixilist  position  of  the  companies  have  been  frequent,  as  also 
on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  supply  of  water.  A  constant 
agitation  was  maintained  for  the  purchase  of  the  companies  on 
behalf  of  the  public.  Meantime,  the  companies  have  been  active. 
Such  steps  as  the  discontinuance  of  work  at  Battersea,  on  the  part 
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of  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company,  witnessed  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  public  opinion.  The  inter-connection  of  the  supply  of  the 
Grand  Junction,  West  Middlesex,  and  New  River,  with  the  East 
London  Company,  was  another  significant  step.  The  chief  step, 
however,  in  endeavouring  to  meet  the  needs  and  defeat  the  pro¬ 
posals  made  on  behalf  of  the  public,  was  that  taken  in  beginning 
the  construction  of  the  Thames  Reservoirs  by  the  Acts  of  1896 
and  1898,  under  which  it  will  now  be  possible  for  the  companies 
to  withdraw  from  the  Thames  in  twenty-four  hours  no  less  than 
435,500,000  gallons.  What  that  means  may  be  seen  from  the 
report  of  ^Ir.  Perrin,  C.E.,  the  Water  Examiner  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  who  finds  that  in  January,  1902,  the  average 
discharge  at  Teddington  (but  for  the  withdrawals),  would  be 
1,199-4  gallons  daily,  while  the  discharge  was  only  352-9  gallons. 


In  July,  408  per  cent,  of  the  Thames  water  was  actually  with¬ 
drawn  by  the  companies  ;  in  January,  the  amount  withdrawn  was 
only  9  6  per  cent.  At  the  earlier  jwint  of  the  time  now  in  question 
the  companies  resisted  all  proposals  to  purchase  them ;  later  on 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  they  hurried  on  the  inevitable,  with 
the  result  that  the  IMetropolis  Water  Act  of  1902  was  passed. 


For  the  sake  of  completeness,  a  short  resume  of  this  Act  is  given 
here.  The  Act  creates  a  body  corporate  with  a  common  seal, 
under  the  designation  of  “  The  Metropolitan  Water  Board.”  It 
consists  of  members — 


Appointed  by — 

TheL.C.C .  14 

The  City  .  2 

Cor.  of  AVestr .  2 

(1  ea.)  by  Met.  Boroughs .  28 

Essex  C.C .  1 

West  Ham  .  2 

East  Ham .  1 

Leyton  .  1 

Walthamstow  .  1 

Hertford  C.C .  1 

Conservators  of  the  Thames .  1 

Lea  Conservancy  Board .  1 

Buckhurst  Hill,  Chingford, 
Loughton,  Waltham,  Wan- 

stead,  and  Woodford .  1 

Kent  C.C .  1 


Appointed  by — 

Beckenham,  Bromley,  Chisle- 
hurst,  Penge,  Bexley,  Dart- 
ford,  Erith,  and  Foot’s  Cray.. 

Middlesex  C.C . ' 

Tottenham  . 

Willesden . 

Ealing  (with  Acton  and  Chiswick) 
Brentford,  Hampton,  Tedding¬ 
ton,  and  dhstrict . 

Edmonton,  Entield,  and  South- 

gate  . 

Hornsey  and  Wood  Green  . 

Surrey  C.C . 

Kingston  and  Molesey,  and  Wim¬ 
bledon  district.  One  each... 


making  a  total  membership  of  sixty-seven ,  to  whom  power  is  given 
to  appoint  a  chairman  and  vice-chairman,  not  necessarily  of  their 
own  number,  and  to  pay  them  a  salary.  This  last  power  has  not 
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been  exercised  so  far.  This  body  thus  formed,  cumbrous  and 
with  a  very  indirect  representation  of  the  consumers,  has  had  en¬ 
trusted  to  it  all  the  powers  and  duties,  with  exceptions  which  need 
not  be  recounted  here,  of  the  water  companies  in  the  districts 
supplied  by  them.  The  only  curtailments  of  the  district  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  that  call  for  mention  are  Croydon  and  Eichmond,  to  which, 
however,  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  will  supply  water  in  bulk 
(at  2Jd.  and  2d.  per  1,000  gallons  respectively,  according  to  an 
arrangement  made  since).  On  the  other  hand,  the  parishes  of 
Sunbury  and  Chessington  are  added  to  the  limit  of  supply.  The 
next  chief  feature  of  the  Act  is  the  appointment  of  the  Eight  Hon. 
Sir  Edward  Fry,  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  and  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry,  as  a 
Court  of  Arbitration  toxiecide  questions  pertaining  to  the  purchase 
of  the  companies.  To  expect  a  voluntary  arrangement  regarding 
price  between  eight  companies  which  had  enjoyed  a  monopoly  for 
some  generations  and  a  representative  body  was  beyond  ex¬ 
perience,  and  events  have  since  proved  the  necessity  of  this 
important  provision — the  necessity  of  a  Court  manned  so  strongly 
from  the  point  of  law,  administration,  and  technicalities.  The 
composition  of  the  Water  Board  is  of  permanent  importance ;  to 
the  Court  of  Arbitrators  only  a  temporary  interest  attaches,  though 
this  statement  must  be  qualified  by  the  fact  that  their  confirmed 
decisions  will  be  of  every  day  importance  to  the  consumers,  the 
ratepayers  of  the  County  of  London,  and  the  vicinity.  For  the 
moment,  and  until  the  purchase  and  transfer  of  the  eight  com¬ 
panies  and  of  the  Staines  Eeservoirs  are  completed,  attention  is 
drawn  almost  wholly  to  these  subjects ;  but  it  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  Water  Board  was  formed  not  only  to  acquire  the 
property  of  the  companies  but  also  ‘  ‘  generally  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  water  within  the  area.”  Consequently,  it  is  plain  that 
the  Water  Board  is  charged  with  supplying  the  water  which  may 
be  needed  by  the  growing  population  of  the  metropolitan  district ; 
and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  by  many  fully  conversant  with 
the  whole  subject,  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Water  Board  to 
regard  that  aspect  of  its  work,  i.e.,  to  seek  a  new  source  of  supply 
at  an  early  day. 

That  is  a  consideration  of  the  gravest  moment  as  we  enter  on 
a  review  of  the  terms  on  which  the  companies  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred.  No  doubt  the  arbitrators  were  bound  by  the  terms  of  the 
Metropolis  Water  Act,  1902,  but  the  public  is  interested  chiefly 
in  the  result,  the  permanent  burden  left  upon  the  metropolitan 
district  by  the  acquisition  of  this  water  property.  After  June 
24th,  1904,  the  property  was  to  vest  in  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board,  with  all  the  liabilities  of  the  companies  in  respect  to  deben¬ 
ture  or  mortgage  stock,  and  all  other  debts,  liabilities,  and  obliga- 
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tions  of  each  company  existing  at  that  day,  compensation  for  the 
transfer  of  “  the  undertakings  ”  to  be  made  by  agreement,  or  to 
be  determined  by  arbitration,  while  every  agreement  should  re¬ 
quire  the  confirmation  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration. 

The  debenture  or  mortgage  stock  secured  on  the  property  of  any 
company  is  transferred  to  the  property  of  the  ^Metropolitan  Water 
Board,  and  each  holder  is  to  receive  an  amount  of  water  stock 
which  will  produce  the  income  enjoyed  before  the  transfer.  The 
stock  to  which  a  purchased  company  becomes  entitled  shall  be 
paid,  if  demanded,  within  six  months  after  the  ap^xiinted  day,  or 
after  the  amount  has  been  ascertained  ;  which  last  clause  will  apply 
to  the  New  River  Company,  whose  property  has  not  been  trans¬ 
ferred  yet.  The  irredeemable  debenture  stock  is  made  redeemable 
after  sixty  years,  from  March  31st,  1903,  and  the  redeemable  de¬ 
bentures  shall  be  redeemed  within  one  hundred  years  from  the 
same  date.  Does  this  hold  out  a  prospect  to  the  Londoners  of 
the  twenty-first  century  of  a  w-ater  property  free  from  debt?  In 
the  case  of  the  companies  generally,  payment  might  be  made  in 
money  or  stock,  at  the  option  of  the  companies,  but  the  “  sum  pay¬ 
able  to  the  New  River  Company  .  .  .  shall  be  discharged  w’holly 
in  w'ater  stock,”  and  the  Court  of  Arbitration  shall  determine  the 
shares  and  proportions  in  which  the  water  stock  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  between  the  owners  of  the  thirty-six  Adventurers,  the 
thirty-six  King’s  Shares,  and  the  new  shares  issued  in  1866.  Most 
generously  to  the  companies,  it  was  ordained  also  that  all  costs  of 
sale  and  arbitration  in  all  these  cases  should  be  defrayed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board.  The  tenth  clause  of  the  Act  also 
directed  that  no  compensation  should  be  payable  to  the  Staines 
Reservoirs  Joint  Committee  for  the  transfer  of  their  undertaking 
to  the  Water  Board,  and  that  committee  was  dissolved  on  the 
appointed  day.  At  the  Court  of  Arbitration,  however,  when 
claims  were  adjusted,  no  delicacy  was  showm  in  asking  for  large 
sums  on  account  of  ‘‘  the  interests  of  the  company  ”  in  those 
undertakings. 

V. 

At  the  Court  of  Arbitration  several  fine  points  involving  large 
additions  to  the  claims  made  by  the  various  companies  for  their 
properties  came  up  for  discussion  and  decision,  first  by  the  Court, 
and  afterwards,  in  some  cases,  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  As  a  rule,  those  who  represent  the  companies 
(and  there  was  a  Bar,  such  as  wdll  be  spoken  of  for  many  a  day  at 
mess),  had  large  ideas  about  the  ability  and  the  duty  of  the  public 
to  pay.  One  of  the  many  points  decided  involved  a  sum  on  account 
of  the  interest  of  the  company  in  question  at  the  moment  in  a 
sum  which  the  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  London  held  as  trustee 
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of  a  Sinking  Fund  ;  but  the  Arbitrators  decided  that  the  Chamber- 
lain  held  for  the  public  and  not  for  the  companies,  and  this  was 
upheld  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Then  the  Chelsea  Company 
claimed  that  the  dividends  payable  on  the  preference  capital  should 
be  ten  per  cent,  all  round,  whereas  the  Arbitrators  thought  a 
difference  should  be  made  between  certain  stocks,  a  judgment  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  accepted  by  the  company. 
The  New  Eiver  Company,  as  enfranchised  long  before  the  Water¬ 
works  Act  of  1851,  claimed  that  the  restriction  to  a  ten  per  cent, 
dividend  did  not  apply  to  it,  but  the  arbitrators  thought  it  did.  The 
Court  of  Appeal  reversed  this  and  the  Lords  are  to  decide. 

On  these  points  several  millions  in  the  aggregate  depend, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  New  River,  the  claim  put  in  was  for 
L13,260,k;14,  but  afterwards,  when  the  arbitrators  had  given  their 
decisions,  an  amended  claim  for  £8,214,163  was  submitted.  The 
figures  to  be  brought  forward  immediately  relating  to  the  actual 
purchase  and  transfer  should  not  be  taken  as  exhibiting  the  full 
cost  of  the  properties  transferred  to  the  ^Metropolitan  Water 
Board  :  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  expect  a  statement  which  exhibits  the 
grand  total  which  the  property  costs  the  public.  It  is,  however, 
sufficient  to  add  here  that  to  the  figures  showing  awards,  and  the 
amount  of  debentures  and  loans,  the  property  and  debt  trans¬ 
ferred,  we  should  add  a  considerable  sum,  for  costs  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  promoting  the  Water  Act,  in  defraying  the 
cost  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration,  and  the  expenses  to  which  the 
various  companies  were  put  in  submitting  their  cases  and  in  wind¬ 
ing  up  their  affairs.  That  sum  may  be  put  down  at  £500,000 
provisionally. 

VI. 

The  Court  of  Arbitration  was  directed  that  “  in  fixing  the  sum 
to  be  paid  by  the  Water  Board  as  hereinbefore  provided,  the  Court 
of  Arbitration  shall  determine  the  value  of  the  undertakings  of 
each  metropolitan  water  company,  as  if,  with  the  necessary  modi¬ 
fications,  the  law  of  compensation  for  the  purposes  of  the  Lands 
Clauses  Acts  were  applicable  to  the  case  :  provided  that  the  Court 
shall  not  make  any  allowance  for  compulsory  sale,  and  shall  not 
take  any  enhancement  or  depreciation  of  the  market  value  of  any 
stock  or  shares  of  the  company  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
was  caused  by ,  or  resulted  from ,  the  passing  or  the  anticipation  of 
the  passing  of  this  Act ;  but  the  Court  may  make  such  allowance 
as  they  think  just  for  the  recoupment  of  any  loss  of  interest  pend¬ 
ing  re-investment,  as  well  as  for  the  cost  of  re-investment  and 
for  covering  any  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  (other  than  costs 
incurred  in  any  arbitration,  under  this  Act),  which  have  been,  or 
are  likely  to  be,  incurred,  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  this 
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Act,  by  any  metropolitan  water  company,  or  the  shareholders  or 
stockholders  therein,  and  which  ought,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
to  be  borne  by  the  Water  Board.”  ^ 

Such  a  clause,  it  will  be  allowed,  resembled  a  very  long,  wide 
net.  The  only  thing  of  note  forbidden  is  to  include  in  an  award 
an  allowance  for  compulsory  sale.  At  the  sittings  of  the  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Court,  nevertheless,  it  w’as  claimed,  in  almost  every  case,  that 
the  company  was  entitled  to  load  the  claim  with  an  amount  on 
account  of  future  profits,  even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  East 
London  Company,  it  was  asserted  that  they  were  not  bound  to 
supply  everybody  with  the  water  they  required,  as  they  were  not 
in  possession  of  a  monopoly.  It  will  be  showm  that,  though  the 
awards  of  the  arbitrators  have  been  received,  as  so  much  is  re¬ 
ceived  in  London,  with  a  respectful  silence  and  acquiescence,  the 
said  drag-net  has  brought  in  a  rich  catch  from  the  water,  and  for 
the  companies. 


VII. 

If  a  reader  takes  a  map  and  looks  at  the  Greater  London  area — 
the  ‘‘  Water  London  ”  which  has  to  be  regarded  as  the  domain  of 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Board — it  will  be  found  that  the  service  is 
a  remarkable  undertaking.  When  the  London  County  Council 
sought  to  have  this  water  service  transferred  to  that  authority,  it 
was  understood  that  the  Government  did  not  favour  such  a  transfer 
because  it  would  overload  the  Council.  That  suggestion  carries 
less  weight  now  that  the  Government  has  charged  the  London 
County  Council  with  the  provision  and  management  of  all  sorts  of 
education  in  London,  involving  much  greater  expenditure 
annually,  and  a  labour  and  superintendence  in  administration  far 
greater  in  volume  and  complexity  than  the  water  service.  The 
water  service,  however,  has  to  do  with  considerable  areas  without 
the  limits  of  the  County  of  London.  And,  apart  from  the  interest¬ 
ing  evolution  of  London  affairs  just  referred  to,  it  is  evident  that 
the  water  service  is  a  very  big  affair.  The  Water  Examiner  under 
the  Local  Government  Board,  in  his  report  for  June,  1904,  says  :  — 

Water  consumed  in  Greater  London  .  =  234,814,720  gallons  a  day. 

The  Population  estimated  at  .  6,490,303 

The  Supply  from  the  Thfimes  was  .  127,445,300  gallons  =  54’275 

,,  ,,  Le.n  was .  58,476,550  ,,  =  24'903 

,,  ,,  Springs  and  IFeil-.- was  48,816,683  ,,  =  20'7iK) 

,,  ,,  Hampstead  and  Huih- 

gate  Ponds  (for  non¬ 
domestic  purpo.se.s) ...  76,187  ,,  =  ’032 ‘"/o 


(1)  Metropolis  Water  Act  2  Ed.  VII.,  Cap.  41,  Sec.  23  (8). 
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So  that,  on  an  average,  in  June  last,  about  30-7  gallons  a  day  were 
required  for  each  member  of  the  Greater  Tjondon  people.  When 
it  is  recollected  that  the  Water  Examiner  reports  that  the  quantity 
which  may  be  extracted  from  the  Thames  daily  by  all  the  com¬ 
panies,  including  the  Staines  Committee,  is  435,500,000  gallons, 
and  that  the  quantity  which  may  be  delivered  daily  is  only 
216,000,000  gallons,  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  234,814,000 
gallons  were  consumed  daily  in  June  last  will  be  realised.  The 
companies  have  tried  to  supply  water  in  an  area  of  ninety  square 
miles  (and  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  will  now  endeavour  to 
do  so  with  the  same  plant  and  works).  In  1902  they  supplied  a 
volume  of  water  expressed  as  77,200,079,256  gallons  to  958,377 
houses,  and  the  demand  is  increasing  as  the  population  and 
business  increase,  the  population  growing  fastest  by  far  in  the 
area  hitherto  supplied  by  the  East  Ijondon  Company. 

Another  important  aid  to  the  estimate  of  the  price  at  which  the 
companies  are  transferred  to  the  public  is  to  realise  that  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  companies  were  dependent  on  the  rateable  value  of  the 
metropolitan  district.  Tt  is  well  known  that  companies  were 
enabled  to  charge  for  water  on  the  rateable  value  of  the  premises 
supplied.  In  London  there  is  a  quinquennial  valuation  of  rateable 
property,  with  a  constant  large  growth  of  rateable  value.  The 
rateable  value  of  the  metropolis  in  1874-5  was  £20,672,765;  in 
1902-3  it  had  become  £40,677,589,  or  nearly  double.  The  outly¬ 
ing  districts  in  Greater  Tjondon  might  be  exhibited  also  as  sharing 
in  such  prosperity  as  these  figures  show.  Greater  London  Water 
Area  in  1902  had  a  rateable  value  of  £50,138,808.  The  companies 
under  such  an  arrangement  as  obtained  did  not  in  many  thousands 
of  cases  supply  a  gallon  more  water  to  premises,  but  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  went  up  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  rateable 
value.  Consequently,  it  was  not  surprising,  when  at  the  Court  of 
Arbitration,  counsel  for  the  Grand  Junction  Company  claimed 
compensation  of  a  very  substantial  nature,  for,  said  he,  from  1881 
to  1901  the  increasing  rateable  value  had  been  worth  an  increased 
income  to  the  company  amounting  to  £18,610  a  year.  As  the 
companies,  by  their  counsel,  were  claiming  that  the  compensation 
should  be  at  the  rate  of  the  income  x36'36,  here  was  £676,000 
claimed  by  the  Grand  Junction  for  no  service,  but  for  the  auto¬ 
matic  growth  of  rateable  value.  It  is  quite  clear  that  in  estimat¬ 
ing  the  amounts  awarded  to  the  companies  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  growth  of  rateable  value  was  an  honoured  item  in 
the  several  amounts.  This  is  how  the  market  apprises  such  pro¬ 
perties  as  these,  and  hence  the  following  figures  :  — 
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Market  trice  of  iVater  Stock.  (10  Maximnm  Dicidtnd.)  1903. 

Max.  Min. 


The  Chelsea  NV'aterworks  Co .  325  300 

The  East  London  Waterworks  Co .  248  149 

The  Crand  Junction  Waterworks  Co .  149  115 

The  Kent  Waterworks  Co .  305  267 

The  Lambeth  Waterworks  Co .  327  285 

The  New  River  Co .  445  308 

The  Southwark  and  Vauxliall  Water  Co .  287  202 

The  West  Middlesex  Waterworks  Co .  312  265 

The  Staines  Reservoirs  Committee  (37J  .  97i  88|^ 


It  should  be  recollected  that  these  corporations  were  undergoing 
a  crucial  ordeal  during  1903,  for  it  was  the  year  of  the  claims  and 
arbitrations  under  the  Act  of  190"2,  the  first  sitting  of  the  Court  of 
Arbitration  having  been  held  at  the  Engineers’  Institution,  in 
Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on  October  ^Gth.  The  figures, 
however,  are  eloquent  of  the  position  in  which  securities  like  water 
stock  were  held  at  the  Stock  Exchange.  Opjxinents  of  all  kinds  may 
have  schemed  and  proposed  for  years,  and  the  abhorred  shears  of 
the  Court  of  Arbitration  might  be  cutting  short  the  life  and  value 
of  a  company,  yet  every  holder  of  an  original  share  felt  comfort¬ 
able  as  the  possessor  of  a  good  fat  investment.  The  Kent  Com¬ 
pany,  for  instance,  had  just  received  intimation  from  a  Court  that 
it  could  not  pay  back  dividends  beyond  1864,  nor  a  higher  than 
10  j)er  cent.,  yet  its  shares  in  1903  moved  between  305  and  267. 
A  split  share  was  worth  all  the  doctors  in  London  as  a  preserver 
of  health. 

VIII. 

But  the  fiat  had  gone  forth  that  the  reformers  were  to  succeed  so 
far  that  the  waterworks  of  London  were  to  become  public  pro¬ 
perty,  but  at  a  price.  Even  now  the  position  technically  is  that 
put  forw’ard  by  the  East  London  Company,  viz.,  that  there  is  no 
monopoly  in  the  supply  of  water.  Of  course  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  other  corporation  will  be  allowed  to  get  hold  of  the  streets  of 
the  metropolis  to  place  water  pipes  beneath  ;  the  interest  is  to 
recognise  the  true  position  hitherto  occupied  by  the  Water  Com¬ 
panies,  a  position  which  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  has*  in¬ 
herited  now.  But  the  figures  already  given  show  how  the  finan¬ 
ciers  ‘  ‘  sized  up  ’  ’  the  position  ;  it  was  to  them  a  position  wBich 
warranted  New  River  shares  at  445,  Lambeth  at  327,  and  West 
Middlesex  at  312,  and  so  forth.  Some  of  the  facts  already  ad¬ 
duced,  such  as  the  water  charges  based  on  the  ever-increasing  rate¬ 
able  value,  and  particularly  that  sub-clause  of  the  Water  Act  on 
the  compensation  price  to  be  paid,  wdll  have  prepared  Londoners 
and  other  readers  for  the  following  table  of  facts  relating  to  the 
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capital,  claims,  and  awards  made  to  the  Water  Com[)anies  by  the- 
Court  of  Arbitration.  The  table  is  presented  by  the  kindness  of 
the  ofilicials  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  transfer,  and  is  worthy  of 
close  study.  {See  the  table.) 

The  note  calling  attention  to  the  claim  in  respect  of  cost  and 
expenses,  and  for  loss  of  interest  and  cost  of  re-investrnent  at  5  pcT 
cent,  on  the  award  (except  in  the  case  of  the  New  Kiver)  is  impor¬ 
tant  ;  for  it  draws  attention  to  an  addition  to  the  claims  -an  addi¬ 
tion  admitted  which  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  about  C3,UOO,(JOO, 
say.  Having  observed  that  it  is  interesting  to  regard  the  relation 
of  capital  (cols.  1  and  4)  in  relation  to  claims,  and  capital  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  awards,  and  the  net  income  (col.  9,  dividends  paid),  the 
reader  will  be  prepared  for  some  deductions.  The  agreements 
with  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith  in  1880  were  for  1*31,000,000,  or  there¬ 
abouts  ;  we  now  find  the  companies  putting  in  claims  in  1903  for 
1*47,067,320,  plus  about  1*3,000,000  extra,  or  a  total  claim  of 
1*50,500,000  (say)  for  the  water  property  as  transferred.  It  should 
be  observed  again,  of  course,  that  in  the  New  River  case  only  the 
“water  undertaking”  of  that  company,  without  the  estate,  is  in 
question.  The  outcry  in  1880  was  so  great  that  it  became  a  force 
in  expelling  the  Beaconsfield  Ministry  from  power.  According  to 
the  claims  put  forward  the  twenty-four  years  intervening  have  put 
1*20,000,000  extra  value  on  to  the  proj^erty,  only  a  part  of  which 
represents  any  extra  capital  expended.  In  1880  the  capital  expen¬ 
diture  was  112,582,807,  and  in  1902  (Water  Examiner’s  figures), 
it  was  120,611,013,  while  in  the  above  table  (cols.  4  and  5),  it  may 
be  taken  at  121,437,827.  Since  1800,  therefore,  a  capital  expendi¬ 
ture  of  19,000,000  is  represented  by  120,000,000  of  claims 
put  before  the  arbitrators.  It  is  a  very  different  story  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  claims  against  awards.  The  New  River 
award  has  not  been  fixed  as  this  is  written,  but  taking  it  at 
110,000,000,  that,  together  with  the  13,000,000  extra  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  makes  the  total  award  for  all  the  com¬ 
panies  about  137,500,000  for  the  whole  property.  This  total,  as 
against  a  capital  expenditure  of  121,437,000,  is  a  very  excellent 
price.  It  has  been  said  that  at  the  Arbitration  Court  the  companies 
claimed  a  capitalisation  of  income  at  the  rate  of  36‘36  times  the 
annual  income,  and  a  computation  by  means  of  11,072,034  (col.  9, 
the  total  dividend) ,  shows  that  the  award  is  about  thirty-five  years’ 
purchase  of  the  income.  Even  though  this  is  about  113,000,000 
below  the  sum  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  companies,  it  is  not  prob¬ 
able  that  the  share  and  stockholders  of  the  companies  will  find 
many  to  shed  tears  with  them  at  the  result.  It  is  very  probable 
that  many  of  those  shareholders  are  sensible  enough  to  n'joico  in 
the  result  of  their  speculative  activity.  The  average  citizen  of  the 
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London  district,  especially  if  he  knows  something  of  the  subject 
and  has  a  little  public  spirit,  will  regard  the  sight  of  the  Water 
Companies  carrying  away  from  the  Arbitration  Court  orders  on 
the  Water  Board  for  ±'37,500,000  with  feelings  which  might  be 
expressed  in  words  suited  for  a  warm  corner.  Every  citizen  of 
Greater  London  has  had  to  pay,  at  least,  on  an  average,  ±7  6s.  4d. 
to  buy  out  the  Water  Companies. 

The  only  items,  per  contra,  reducing  the  amount  of  the  obliga¬ 
tion  which  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  incurred  at  the  transfer 
were,  first,  the  ±42,678  to  be  allowed  by  the  Lambeth  Company 
in  respect  of  a  defective  cnlvert.  (That  is  a  significant  hint,  of 
which,  possibly,  more  will  be  heard  in  the  future).  And,  secondly, 
the  City  Chamberlain  held  ±100,109  os  5d.  from  the  several  Sink¬ 
ing  Funds  at  December  31st,  1902,  a  sum  increased  by  the  date 
of  transfer  in  June,  1904,  which  has  been  transferred  to  the  credit 
of  the  Water  Board  and  will  be  used  to  redeem  debenture  or  other 
stock. 


IX. 

The  second  and  fifth  clauses  of  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1902, 
make  it  clear  that  the  Water  Companies  may  demand  either  cash 
or  stock,  or,  rather,  direct  payment  to  be  made  in  cash  or  by 
stock,  subject  to  an  agreement  among  parties.  As  the  amounts 
awarded  to  the  companies  became  known,  and  it  was  clear  that  a 
sum  of  about  ±30,000,000  to  ±35,000,000  or  more  would  be  re¬ 
quired,  it  was  felt  widely  that  to  raise  the  cash  by  loan  on  the 
market  would  be  a  formidable  operation ,  especially  at  a  time  when 
Consols  persisted  in  remaining  below  90.  The  result  was  that 
representations  were  made  to  the  authority  concerned,  to  the  effect 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  get  shareholders  to  accept  water 
stock  for  the  purchase  price  of  the  companies.  The  effort  made  in 
this  respect  has  proved  a  conspicuous  success,  for  it  is  announced 
authoritatively  that  only  about  ±2,000,0fX)  will  be  payable  in  cash. 
Of  course,  in  such  a  transaction  as  this,  not  only  calculated  to 
cause  the  money  market  to  tremble,  but  of  which  there  were  many 
anxious  thoughts  for  months,  success  was  gained  only  at  a  price. 
That  the  stock  was  accepted,  however,  is  a  remarkable  comment 
on  some  current  estimates  of  the  commercial  and  financial  status 
and  prospects  of  the  country.  The  price  fixed  upon  was  an  award 
of  ±109^  stock  for  every  ±100  awarded  by  the  Court  of  Arbitration. 
The  stock  will  bear  interest  at  3  per  cent.  The  price  sounded  and 
looked  high,  undoubtedly,  but  the  arrangement  was  hailed  as 
satisfactory  with  a  harmony  of  voices  only  too  complete.  Yet,  on  a 
calculation  of  the  market  price  at  the  time,  the  figure  of  109^ 
seems  justified.  The  London  County  Council,  which  represents 
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the  ultimate  security  for  this  purchase-money  (for  the  most  part) 
had  issued  a  3  per  cent,  loan  recently,  which  was  quoted  at  about  9‘2 , 
and  at  that  price  might  be  regarded  as  yielding  i;3''2Gl  per  cent. 
A  water  stock,  109^  of  which  represents  A'lOU  of  water  purchase- 
money,  will  yield  about  i‘3'285  per  cent.  Consols  at  2^  per  cent., 
and  quoted  at  88,  will  yield  about  2’84  per  cent.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  will  prove  the  A‘3,000,000  extra,  awarded  for  interest  and 
cost  of  re-investment,  to  be  almost  a  gift  to  the  fortunate  water 
owners.  In  any  case,  those  who  have  hitherto  done  very  well  by 
trusting  to  the  growth  of  London  may  congratulate  themselves 
upon  the  fact  that  they  now  possess  a  stock  which  yields  over 
3^  per  cent,  assured  on  one  of  the  best  securities  known  on  the 
planet.  It  would  be  a  greater  satisfaction  still  were  the  rate¬ 
payers,  the  purchasers  of  the  companies’  works,  d:c.,  so  certain  of 
a  present  bargain  and  a  future  yield  justifying  the  immense 
burden  which  they  have  placed  on  their  shoulders. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  it  has  been  calculated  that  the 
purchase  price  of  the  income  and  expenses  of  the  purchase  of  the 
Water  Companies  amounted  to  about  4-37,500,000.  In  addition  to 
that  amount,  reference  to  the  table  on  page  907  will  show  that  a 
loan  or  debenture  capital  has  also  been  transferred  to  the  Water 
Board  of  about  £10,000,000,  making  the  total  sum  incurred  by 
the  purchase  about  £47,500,000.  Of  the  £37,500,000  converted  at 
£109|,  the  capital  amount  which  stands  against  the  Water  Board 
will  be  £41,062,500  of  stock,  and  at  3  per  cent,  this  will  be  a 
charge  on  the  income  of  £1,231,875  annually.  Besides,  there  is 
the  loan  and  debenture  capital ;  on  that  dividends  are  payable  at 
various  rates.  It  amounts  to  about  £10,000,000,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  sums  were  payable  upon  it  at  the  end  of  1902 


On  £42,000  @  3^  7,  .  =  £1,470 

40,000  „  5  .  =  2,000 

1,130,525  ,,  4|  ,,  .  =  50,874 

3,179,585  „  4“  „  .  =  127,183 

4,184,888  „  3  „  .  =  125,547 

49,950  „  22  „  .  =  1,037 


Total  interest  in  1902  on  loans .  £308, 131 


Taking  the  interest  on  loans  and  debentures  at  £310,000,  and 
the  annual  charge  on  shares  or  stock  at  £1,231,875,  we  get  a  total 
of  about  £1,541,875,  the  annual  charge  which  will  have  to  be  met 
by  the  Water  Board,  plus  current  expenses  for  its  water  service 
after  purchase.  And  this  is,  probably,  an  under  estimate  and,  of 
course,  does  not  regard  any  charge  which  the  future,  even  the 
immediate  future,  may  bring  with  it.  In  addition,  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Water  Board  must  provide  a  sinking  fund.  The  annual 
obligation  will,  therefore,  be  a  very  serious  one. 
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How  does  the  water  consumer  fare  in  this  bargain ,  is  he  to  get 
his  water  cheaper  or  not?  The  Act  provides  that  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Water  Board  shall  not  reduce  the  rates  charged  for  the 
supply  of  water  below  those  in  force  on  the  24th  June,  1902,  unless 
the  Board  is  satisfied  such  a  reduction  would  not  cause  a  deficiency 
in  the  water  fund ;  but  within  three  years  the  Board  must  intro¬ 
duce  a  Bill  providing  “uniform  scales  of  charges,’’  applicable 
throughout  the  water  area.  The  table  on  page  907  will  show  what 
were  the  income  and  the  expenditure  of  the  water  companies,  and 
it  has  just  been  shown  what  amount  will  be  required  to  pay  divi¬ 
dends  on  water  stock.  In  the  year  1902,  the  table  shows  that  the 
income  of  the  companies  amounted  to  T2, 546 ,313,  when  the  total 
expenditure  (columns  8,  9,  and  10),  was  ii2,363,333,  leaving  a 
small  surplus  to  be  carried  forward.  Columns  8  and  9  added 
together  will  give  the  amount  of  the  annuities  paid  for  interest  on 
loans  and  for  dividends,  and  this  was  iT ,370,066  a  year.  So  far 
as  this  goes,  it  is  clear  that  the  i' 1,541 ,87 5  required  for  annuities 
under  the  transfer  will  not  lighten  the  public  burden.  It  should 
also  be  recollected  that  Clause  18  of  the  Act  directs  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Water  Board  to  form  a  sinking  fund  to  discharge  the 
loans  and  stocks  within  a  hundred  years  ;  but  the  current  expenses 
may  be  set  down  among  such  sums  as  appear  on  column  10,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  working  expenses  will  be  reduced 
by  the  amalgamation.  So  far  as  appears  now,  the  only  hope  of  a 
reduced  water  rate  will  be  from  the  growing  assessable  value  of 
London  and  district,  which  has  now  been  secured  for  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  water,  whereas  it  enriched  the  water  companies 
formerly. 

X. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  scheme  of  this  paper  to  deal  with  the 
future  of  the  water  supply  of  the  metropolitan  district,  save,  per¬ 
haps,  as  it  affects  the  questions  raised  at  the  transfer  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  to  the  Water  Board.  The  questions  raised  were  mainly 
three  :  the  condition  of  the  works  transferred,  the  quantity  of 
water  supplied  or  available  from  present  sources,  and  the  quality 
of  the  supply.  So  far  as  these  touch  the  compensation  to  be 
awarded  to  the  water  companies,  that  must  now  be  regarded  as  a 
chose  jugee.  To  the  Ijondon  ratepayer,  and  to  the  municipal  ad¬ 
ministrator,  everywhere,  these  questions  must  be  of  the  highest 
importance.  At  the  Court  of  Arbitration,  as  before  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh’s  and  Lord  Llandaff’s  Koyal  Commissions,  evidence 
on  these  points  was  most  conflicting.  To  the  works  of  the  com¬ 
panies,  that  is,  to  some  of  the  companies,  strong  objection  was 
made,  and  we  have  seen  the  Lambeth  Company  adjudged  to  allow 
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£4-2,678  for  repairs;  but  it  was  also  given  in  evidence  that  much 
in  reservoirs  and  water-pipes,  and  so  forth,  that  was  in  course  of 
transfer,  was  not  in  good  order.  As  to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  water  now  available,  the  ohjections  were  wholly  to  the 
supply  from  the  Thames  and  Lea.  It  goes  without  question  that 
ft-ere  a  new  supply  being  organised  few  responsible  persons  would 
now  propose  these  rivers  as  the  source  of  supply.  The  reservoirs 
at  Staines  will  long,  or  may  long,  remain  as  witnesses  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  Parliamentary  obstruction  to  the  purchase  of  the  water 
companies,  without  contributing  much,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  the 
solution  of  the  question  of  supply.  The  question  of  quantity  is 
largely  dependent  on  the  resources  and  condition  of  the  Thames ; 
the  question  of  quality  is  bound  up  with  it  also  and  is  of  a 
momentous  character.  At  the  Court  of  Arbitration  the  toper’s 
declaration  that  drink  had  not  poisoned  him  yet  seemed  to  be  the 
principle  which  excused  a  decision  on  the  question  of  the  quality 
of  the  water  supplied.  The  conflict  of  authority  at  that  quest  was 
as  great  and  unsatisfactory  as  is  usual  at  such  courts.  Evidently 
it  was  a  case  of  seller  and  buyer,  and  the  merits  of  the  case  were 
lost  in  the  question  of  the  amount  of  the  award  to  be  given  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Act.  The  evidence,  however,  seemed  quite  suflicient  to 
make  our  administrators  and  consumers  anxious,  both  as  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  supply.  The  only  real  consolation  to 
the  public  in  connection  wdth  the  transfer  of  the  property  is  that 
such  a  transfer  clears  the  w^ay  to  a  candid  and  unprejudiced  con¬ 
sideration  of  these  questions  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
water.  The  Metropolitan  Water  Board  has  a  great  task  before  it. 
At  present  immersed  in  details  pertaining  to  the  transfer  and  the 
daily  supply  of  its  customers,  the  time  is  near  when  it  will  have 
to  consider  the  supply,  to  regard  the  Thames  and  Lea  wdth  a 
critical  eye,  to  decide  the  value,  the  practical  value,  of  the  Staines 
reservoirs,  and  probably  to  end,  and  that  soon,  with  the 
momentous  decision  that  for  London’s  near  future  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  farther  afield  for  water  abundant  in  quantity  .and  of  a 
quality  which  will,  for  instance,  permit  a  Kensington  alderman  to 
bathe  of  a  morning  in  clear  water,  nay,  much  more,  to  supply 
London  with  a  potable  water  which  will  be  of  an  unquestionably 
good  quality  . 


W.  M.  J.  Williams. 


THE  MOTHER  OF  NAVIES. 

A  STUDY  OF  MEDITERRANEAN  HISTORY  IN  THE  HOMERIC  POEMS. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  more  complete  and  astonishing 
instance  of  our  national  apathy  in  important  matters  of  original 
literary  criticism  than  the  strange  indifference  hitherto  exhibited 
in  this  country  towards  the  brilliant  results  at  which  M.  Victor 
Berard  has  arrived  in  his  studies  of  Homeric  geography  and  the 
Homeric  poems.  These  results  entirely  revolutionise  all  previous 
theories,  and  give  us  new  points  of  view  from  which  either  to 
consider  one  of  the  greatest  creations  of  the  human  intellect,  or 
to  watch  the  development  of  one  civilisation  after  another  round 
those  coasts  that  were  the  cradle  of  the  human  race. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware ,  those  writers  to  whom  we  are  accustomed 
to  look  for  authoritative  guidance  in  Homeric  literature  have  re¬ 
mained  dumb  while  their  dissertations  have  been  demolished,  like 
the  frost  in  the  full  rays  of  sunshine.  Save  in  one  solitary  in¬ 
stance,^  the  fact  that  M.  Berard  has  for  many  years  been  at  work 
in  Paris  upon  his  illuminating  treatise,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  recognised  at  all,  even  by  that  larger  literary  world  which 
can  enjoy  poetry  without  being  pedantic,  and  read  their  Homer 
without  troubling  about  the  Scholiasts.  It  is  as  one  of  the 
humblest  lovers  of  the  ancient  poem,  which  is  being  unintelligibly 
explained  to  thousands  of  boys  and  young  men  to-day ,  that  I  now 
give  myself  the  rare  pleasure  of  turning  once  more  to  its  unfor¬ 
gotten  pages,  with  a  new  light  to  guide  me,  a  new  thread  to  the 
enchanting  labyrinth,  and,  perhaps,  a  new  message  to  every 
Englishman  who  reads  it  in  the  future. 

So  gladly,  from  the  songs  of  modern  speech 
Men  turn,  and  see  the  stars,  and  feel  the  free 
Shrill  wind  beyond  the  close  of  heav^y  flowers. 

And  through  the  music  of  the  languid  hours 
They  hear  like  Ocean  on  a  western  beach 
The  surge  and  thunder  of  the  Odyssey. 

Dr.  Arthur  J.  Evans,  in  the  most  important  and  interesting 
address  just  delivered  at  Cambridge,  gave  a  short  sketch  of  the 
results  arrived  at  by  the  excavations  at  Knossos,  in  Crete.  He 
suggests  an  antiquity  of  some  12,000  years  for  the  earliest  neolithic 
settlement  on  that  most  ancient  site.  The  first  beginnings  of 
(1)  Mr.  Morton  Fullerton,  in  the  Cornhill  Mayazine  some  years  ago. 
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the  culture  styled  Minoan  he  places  not  later  than  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  millennium  before  our  era,  while  the  relics  of  1100  b.c. 
are  the  relics  of  Minoan  decadence.  It  followed  from  this  that 
the  use  of  the  word  “  Mycenaean,”  as  the  characteristic  title  of  a 
certain  period  of  civilisation,  required  radical  revision,  inasmuch 
as  the  culture  of  Mycenae  now  appeared ,  in  its  main  features ,  to 
be  merely  a  late  and  subsidiary  feature  of  the  great  style  connected 
with  those  successive  dynasties  of  Cretan  priest-kings ,  the  tradition 
of  which  has  taken  abiding  form  in  the  name  of  Minos.  I  must 
be  content  to  note  the  enormous  extension  of  time  here  sug¬ 
gested  for  the  growth  of  “  preliminary  ”  Mediterranean  civilisa¬ 
tions.  and  to  ask,  with  all  respect,  how  long  rival  archmologists, 
who  have  lost  their  ‘‘  Mycenaean  ”  epoch,  will  permit  the  age  now 
called  ‘‘  Minoan  ”  to  endure.  M.  Berard  observes  that  every  con¬ 
tribution  to  exact  knowledge  made  by  such  work  as  that  of  Dr. 
Evans  and  Mr.  Hogarth,  is  a  valuable  indication  of  the  various 
strata  into  which  ^Mediterranean  historical  deposits  should  be 
divided.  He  has  no  love  for  archmologists ;  but  he  is  far  from 
neglecting  the  significance  of  the  facts  they  bring  to  light. 

It  is  for  his  sane,  human,  broad-minded  attitude  to  facts  that 
I  would  chiefly  recommend  M.  Victor  Berard  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  general.  He  knows  what  the  work  of  the  specialist  is  worth, 
and  he  uses  its  results,  but  he  is  one  of  the  most  brilliantly  suc¬ 
cessful  opponents  of  the  specialist’s  usual  method.  He  would 
unite  the  qualifications  of  the  philologist,  the  antiquary,  the  poetic 
critic,  and  the  Homeric  scholar  with  those  of  the  geographer,  the 
historian,  the  sailor,  and  the  man  of  common-sense.  He  recog¬ 
nises  that  each  of  these  may  contribute  something  of  value,  but 
that  none  can  singly  achieve  perfection.  Endowed  with  that 
exquisitely  lucid  style  which  has  made  the  language  of  Voltaire 
the  language  of  the  exact  mathematician,  IM.  Berard  has  applied 
to  his  investigations  those  principles  of  historical  research  which 
have  produced  in  the  Ecole  des  Chartes  the  only  true  school  of 
history  in  the  world.  His  book  is  called  The  Phccnicions  and  the 
Odyssey}  but  it  is  really  a  study  of  the  prehistoric  Mediterranean 
for  which  the  Homeric  poems  have  provided  an  excuse.  From  the 
development  of  his  theme  it  results  that  what  has  hitherto  been 
considered  a  fairyland  of  poetic  imagination  can  now  for  the  first 
time  be  realised  as  a  rarely  beautiful,  and  rarely  faithful,  record 
of  real  voyages  and  of  actual  places.  The  land  of  the  Lotus- 
Eaters,  the  island  of  Calypso,  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops,  the  Palace 
of  Nausicaa — all  these  no  longer  are  the  airy  figments  of  a  delicate 
imagination  amidst  which,  as  in  some  unsubstantial  dreamland, 
an  unreal  Odysseus  wandered  aimlessly  in  mythical  confusion. 

(1)  Les  Pheniciem  et  V Odyssey,  2  vols.,  Armand  Colin,  Paris,  1903. 
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Each  island,  each  harbour,  each  rivulet,  may  now  be  recognised 
That  long-buried  Mediterranean  life  has  at  last  given  up  its 
secrets.  The  mystery  of  the  Odyssey  is  ours,  and  with  this  key 
we,  too,  may  wander — 

Lulled  by  the  song  of  Circe  and  her  wine. 

In  gardens  near  the  Pale  of  Proserpine, 

Where  that  Aeajan  isle  forgets  the  main. 

Great  things  have  often  small  beginnings,  and  the  acorn  of 
M.  Berard’s  oak  is  a  method  so  simple  that  it  is  now  almost  in¬ 
credible  no  one  should  have  succeeded  with  it  before.  He  began 
by  believing  that  every  word  in  Homer,  except  the  obviously 
rhythmic  repetitions,  had  a  definite  meaning,  and  was  used  fora 
definite  purpose.  Text  in  hand,  he  went  to  sea,  sometimes  in  a 
small  boat,  sometimes  in  a  larger  vessel,  and  he  looked  at  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  coasts  from  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  itself.  Two 
simpler  things  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  and  few  more  trenchant 
criticisms  of  modern  methods  can  well  be  formulated  than  the  bare 
statement  that  these  things  are  new  in  modern  Homeric  research. 
We  have  heard  so  much  of  “  otiose  epithets,”  ‘‘  fanciful  exaggera¬ 
tions,”  ‘‘  obvious  interpolations,”  or  ‘‘  unintelligible  archaisms,” 
that  the  actual  words  our  poet  did  use  have  been  obscured  in  mists 
of  scholastic  argument.  Even  when  various  sites  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  and  examined  by  various  editors,  the  ‘‘  point  of  view  ”  has 
always  been  that  of  the  land-traveller,  the  man  who  works  on  shore 
with  a  big  classical  atlas,  or,  perhaps,  a  survey. 

M.  Berard  took  a  very  different  course.  He  worked  up  and 
dow’n  the  coasts  of  the  oldest  inland  sea  in  a  sailing-boat,  got  his 
information  from  the  ‘‘  Nautical  Instructions  ”  served  out  to  pilots 
by  the  French  Admiralty  of  to-day,  and  worked  back  through  the 
logs  of  eighteenth-century  mariners  towards  the  earliest  sea- 
literature  discoverable,  and  so  to  the  first  traces  of  sea-voyagers  in 
the  waters  where  the  first  voyages  of  mankind  were  made. 

The  Homeric  poems  have  helped  to  explain  some  results  of 
archaeological  research,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  reverse  process  has 
been  possible.  But  tested  by  the  modern  charts  of  twentieth-cen¬ 
tury  navigation ,  the  Odyssey  will  do  far  more  ;  for  it  is  a  geographi¬ 
cal  document  of  the  highest  interest,  and  of  astonishing  accuracy  : 
line  by  line,  and  word  by  word,  its  descriptions  of  harbours,  coasts, 
and  cities  can  be  tested  by  the  details  known  in  every  captain’s 
cabin.  The  passages  which  have  hitherto  attained  the  highest 
reputation  as  being  the  results  of  the  most  picturesque  imagina¬ 
tion,  are  just  those  which  adhere  most  faithfully  to  the  facts.  M. 
Berard  gives  many  instances  of  this ;  and  the  land  of  Scheria  and 
the  island  of  Calypso  furnish  his  most  convincing  proofs.  The 
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charts  and  sailing-directions  now  in  the  hands  of  French  and 
English  mariners  are  directly  descended  from  the  older  “  Por- 
tulans,”  “  Pilots’  Guides,”  ‘‘  Mirrors  of  the  Sea,”  or  ‘‘  Flam¬ 
beaux  de  la  Mer,”  which  guided  our  forefathers.  One  of  the 
French  ‘‘  Instructions  ”  is  deliberately  and  admittedly  copied 
from  our  own  ”  Mediterranean  Pilot,”  published  in  1^5,  and 
used  by  the  Italians  as  well.  The  various  ”  Thalassocraties  ”  of 
the  ^Mediterranean  are  faithfully  reflected  in  the  nationality  of  its 
guidebooks,  for  the  Masters  of  the  Sea  in  every  century  were  the 
editors  of  that  century’s  sea-literature.  It  w'as  so  during  the 
French  supremacy.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  King’s  pilot, 
Henri  Michelot,  was  the  author,  whether  acknowledged  or  not,  of 
every  pilot’s  guide  upon  the  coasts.  During  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  a  similar  process  is  observable,  for  then  it  was  the  Dutch 
“  Miroirs  de  la  Mer  ”  which  everybody  read.  These  latter,  in 
turn,  were  taken  from  Spanish  or  Italian  treatises,  which  were 
based  on  classical  works  of  navigation  used  by  the  sailors  of  the 
Homan  Empire,  and  by  the  later  Greeks.  And  so  we  get  to  the 
‘‘ Periploi  ”  of  Himilco  or  of  Hanno,  which  was  reproduced  by 
Eamusio  in  1558,  and  which  was  itself  no  doubt  the  fruit  of 
far  anterior  voyages  made  by  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  and  yet 
older  races. 

It  was  one  of  these  ancient  Phoenician  log-books  that  Homer 
used.  His  fidelity  to  his  authorities  is  such  that,  with  the  French 
‘‘Instructions  Nautiques  ”  we  can  follow  every  epithet  he  uses; 
and  with  a  chart  of  the  sea-coast,  and  photographs  of  the  sites,  we 
can  see  every  detail  of  the  landscape  he  describes.  The  Odyssey, 
in  fact,  masterpiece  of  construction  as  it  will  always  remain,  is 
not  a  fairy  tale,  it  is  a  magnificently  poetic  treatment  of  essential 
facts.  Its  unity  of  method  is  Hellenic  in  the  highest  sense,  utili¬ 
tarian  if  you  will,  and,  above  all,  true.  The  advice  of  Circe  to 
Odysseus  might  have  been  followed  by  any  Greek  sailor  who  passed 
the  Straits  of  Messene  after  he  had  read  his  Homer ;  and  they 
must  be  followed  to  this  day  by  any  small  sailing-boat  that  would 
fare  safely  past  the  perils  of  Scylla  and  Charyhdis. 

M.  Berard's  general  conclusions  as  to  sources,  authorship, 
locality,  and  age  of  the  Odyssey  will  be  better  appreciated  after  a 
few  of  his  details  have  been  considered.  But  it  may  at  once  be 
said  that  his  industrious  and  penetrating  use  of  the  method  now 
first  practically  tested  has  produced  results  which  are  of  far  wider 
importance  to  students  of  Mediterranean  history  than  even  his 
interesting  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  Odyssey  itself.  The 
plan  on  which  he  works  has  been  suggested  before  by  at  least  two 
great  writers ;  but  to  M.  Berard  alone  is  due  the  praise  for  having 
first  proved  what  that  plan,  faithfully  carried  out,  could  actually 
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achieve.  Hirschfeld  urged  the  foundation  of  a  “  Science  of  Sites  ” 
(Histor.  und  Philolog.  Aufsiitze.  Berlin,  1884),  which  would 
not  merely  investigate  the  appearance,  the  relative  situation,  the 
routes,  and  the  disadvantages,  of  various  places,  but  would  connect 
these  with  the  history  of  their  inhabitants  at  different  epochs.  In 
such  a  study  it  will  be  obvious  that  certain  natural  laws  would  be 
found  invariably  to  condition  the  civilisation  of  the  inhabitants,  so 
that  in  certain  periods  of  time  a  site  might  be  useless  as  a  port, 
and  at  other  periods  of  time  a  town  might  flourish  as  a  market. 
And  Curtins,  too  (Topographie  und  Mythologie,  Bhein.  jMus. 
1895),  demanded  when  the  Greek  historian  w'ould  leave  the  shelves 
of  the  museums  and  go  out  upon  the  soil  of  Hellas  to  study  what 
Greece  herself  could  teach  him.  “  Topography  alone,”  he  wrote, 

“  will  lead  us  to  a  just  conception  of  the  respective  roles  of 
Orientals  and  of  Hellenes  in  the  primitive  Mediterranean.” 

A  new  name,  as  is  only  right,  is  given  by  M.  Berard  to  this  new 
science,  and  he  calls  it  “  Topology.”  By  its  means  he  explains 
the  history  of  a  place,  and  explains  the  causes  of  that  history  as 
no  one  else  has  done  before  ;  its  position,  its  prosperity,  its  decay, 
are  due,  he  shows,  to  deep,  enduring  forces,  not  to  accident.  For 
instance,  in  pre-Hellenic  days,  in  the  voyages  described  by  Homer, 
the  capitals  of  the  Asiatic  Archipelago  are  all  situated  with  their 
backs  to  Athens— are  all  facing  eastwards.  But  Lindos,  Kami- 
ros,  and  lalysos  passed  into  inevitable  decay,  when  the  tide  of 
commerce,  as  of  empire,  set  towards  the  west,  and  Ehodes  became 
the  island  capital  of  Hellenic  history.  In  the  same  way  the 
dominion  of  various  races  has  as  great  an  influence  in  its  day  as 
a  particular  current  of  commercial  activity  has  upon  contemporary 
life.  The  dominion  of  a  far-off  stranger  reveals  itself  by  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Gibraltar  without  possession  of  Spain  ;  by  holding  Aden 
without  penetrating  Arabia  ;  by  seizing  upon  coaling  stations  in¬ 
stead  of  unprotected  commercial  ports.  These  are  its  modern 
results.  They  are  but  the  modern  reproductions  of  exactly  similar 
results  throughout  the  centuries.  Phoenicians,  who  wanted  sea¬ 
side  markets,  occupied  safe  islands  off  the  coasts.  Greeks,  w^ho 
wanted  cornfields  for  the  colonists,  went  further  inland. 

'There  are  certain  geographical  or  geological  conditions  which  no 
Power  in  the  Mediterranean  could  ever  afford  to  disregard,  and  a 
comparison  of  her  ports  with  those  of  the  Atlantic  will  at  once 
suggest  a  vital  difference  in  the  two  seacoasts.  Lisbon,  Bordeaux, 
Nantes,  Antwerp,  London,  Hamburg,  are  all  set  at  the  mouth  of 
rivers,  the  Tagus,  the  Garonne,  the  Loire,  the  Scheldt,  the 
Thames,  the  Elbe.  But  such  a  situation  is  impossible  on  such 
tideless  coasts  as  those  of  the  Mediterranean.  Marseilles  is  as  near 
the  Rhone  as  it  dares  ;  Leghorn  is  near  the  Arno,  Miletus  near  the 
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Meander,  Alexandria  near  the  Nile.  Every  IMediterranean  river 
brings  down  such  masses  of  alluvial  deposit,  none  of  which  is 
washed  away  by  tides,  that  a  delta  is  formed,  and  countless  sand¬ 
bars  soon  stop  navigation.  The  mouths  of  the  Ehone  and  of  the 
Nile,  are,  of  course,  the  best  instances,  and  the  history  of  each 
river  has  been  profoundly  conditioned  by  these  natural  causes. 
The  gradual  jwocesses  of  Nature  may,  in  fact,  be  traced  as  much 
in  the  history  of  these  river-towns  as  in  the  sands  that  have  en¬ 
croached  upon  the  sea  and  smothered  so  many  seaports  in  the 
Gulf  of  Lyons.  Even  where  this  danger  is  not  visible,  the  perils 
of  an  open  sea  haunted  by  corsairs  have  had  the  same  effect.  In 
the  old  days  of  the  Duchy  of  Brittany,  when  pirates  were  at  large 
along  the  coast ,  her  greatest  towns  were  built  at  the  farthest  point 
up-stream  touched  by  the  tide.  But  now  the  sea  is  policed  and 
safe.  So  Dinan,  Treguier,  Lannion,  Morlaix,  Quimper,  Henne- 
bont,  and  Nantes  have  fallen  into  decay,  and  in  their  place  have 
risen  those  flourishing  seaports  of  Saint-Malo,  Paimpol,  Brest, 
Concarneau,  Lorient,  Quiberon,  and  Saint-Nazaire.  If  future 
centuries  should  find  no  records  of  a  ruined  Cherbourg,  they  might 
yet  infer  that  a  town  without  a  river  in  that  isolated  bay  could 
have  had  no  reason  for  existence  save  as  a  great  military  centre, 
and  that  with  the  advent  of  Universal  Peace  it  naturally  decayed 
and  died.  We  may  similarly  imagine  future  historians  studying 
the  relics  of  English  supremacy  in  a  Mediterranean  which  they 
will  know  under  another  Power.  They  will  recognise  at  IMalta 
or  Gibraltar  the  same  kind  of  docks  that  we  have  built  at  Aden 
or  at  Singapore.  They  will  find  remnants  of  the  same  life  that 
we  have  left  at  Port  Said,  at  Cyprus,  or  in  the  Suez  Canal.  Be¬ 
neath  the  English  “stratum”  they  will  come  upon  evidence  of 
French  dominion  in  the  eighteenth  century,  from  Algiers  to  the 
Caucasus,  from  Beyrout  to  Marseilles;  and  so  they  will  dig  down¬ 
wards  past  Italian  and  Venetian  fossils  to  the  old  red  sandstone 
of  the  Arab,  to  the  tertiary  rocks  of  Greece  and  Borne,  to  the 
oolitic  deposits  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt. 

Throughout  this  process  there  will  be  many  difi'erent  symbols  to 
guide  the  bold  investigator.  Tyre,  Sidon,  Carthage,  Malaga,  be¬ 
tray  their  Phoenician  origin.  Nauplia,  Seleucia,  Alexandria, 
Agde,  preserve  the  syllables  of  Greece.  In  Valentia  and  Cesarea 
are  revealed  the  language  of  Imperial  Borne.  Place-names  are 
notoriously  deceiitive  ;  so  we  may  add  other  words,  that  have  lasted 
from  old  days  of  commerce  to  modern  Mediterranean  markets,  as 
sac,  riu,  than,  aloes  ]  and  only  by  combining  all  these  various 
traces  with  a  knowledge  of  the  sea  itself  can  we  exjfiain  the  Hel¬ 
lenic  Homer  of  a  Phoenician  Odysseus,  the  Greek  poet  of  a  state  of 
society  previous  to  that  for  which  he  writes. 
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We  must  also  realise  something  of  the  ships  niul  of 
the  manner  of  life  of  the  Phoenician  mariiu'rs.  Their 
undecked  boats,  open  save  for  a  little  platform  at  the 
stem  and  stern,  had  a  mast  amidships  and  a  simple  main¬ 
sail,  with  its  essential  rigging  made  of  hide.  Seven  knots  an  hour 
was  the  maximum  speed  attained.  At  night  the  crew  could  only 
sleep  on  board  if  they  stayed  in  the  same  posture  as  when  rowing, 
for  there  was  no  room  to  lie  down  at  full  length.  This  was  one 
reason  why  they  always  landed  to  sleep,  whenever  it  was  possible 
to  do  so.  And  in  bad  weather  the  cavern  on  the  well-known 
island  was  an  indispensable  refuge,  for  shelter  from  rain,  for  mak¬ 
ing  unseen  fire,  for  storing  provisions  and  merchandise,  which 
might  be  buried  until  the  return  voyage  if  necessary. 

The  Phoenicians  brought  with  them  manufactured  products, 
bronze  weapons,  dyed  tissue.  They  took  away  provisions  of  all 
sorts,  grain,  meat,  fruit,  oil,  wine,  and  wood  for  building  to  repair 
the  frequent  gaps  in  a  commercial  navy  that  was  constantly  being 
w'orn  out  by  the  sea-beaches  up  which  the  ship  w'as  pulled  at  night. 
Time  and  patience  were  needed  for  their  voyages,  and  they  never 
hurried,  cruising  from  cape  to  cape,  sheltering  from  every  squall, 
harbouring  throughout  the  darkness.  This  involved  the  knowledge 
of  thousands  of  convenient  ‘  ‘  stations  ’  ’  or  halting-places  upon 
every  coast;  and  it  implied  a  long  stay,  of  months,  sometimes  of 
years,  at  favourable  markets.  These  halts  had  a  definite  influence' 
upon  the  continental  populations  among  w'hom  the  foreign  traders 
lived.  That  influence  was  strengthened  in  various  ways  by  the 
commerce  in  women  which  was  the  most  constant  trade  of  all,  and 
which  lasted  from  the  days  when  the  daughter  of  Arybas  of  Tyre 
{Od.  XV.,  425)  was  carried  off — koXi]  t€  fieyaXT]  re-  to  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  that  beautiful  Maltese  which  the  corsair  Paul  Lucas  so 
sympathetically  describes  in  1695. 

An  island  was  preferable  for  these  early  navigators,  because  a 
favourable  wind  could  immediately  be  caught  and  used ;  whereas 
in  the  deep,  mainland  harbours  of  modern  traffic  a  long  and  weary 
spell  of  rowing  would  be  necessary  before  the  sails  could  be  put  up. 
ft  was  not  the  modern  port  of  Smyrna  that  the  Phoenicians  loved, 
'i'hey  preferred  Clazomenae,  or  Phocaea,  where  the  promontories 
gave  immediate  access  to  the  open  sea,  just  as  a  coastwise  island 
would  have  done.  An  island  would  have  had  the  additional  ad¬ 
vantage  of  providing  w'ater  supply  and  forage  safer  from  any 
considerable  hindrance  than  was  likely  from  the  larger  popula¬ 
tions  of  the  mainland.  A  desert,  uninhabited  island  was  even 
better,  such  as  the  lonely  Strophades  to  the  south  of  Zante.  The 
rock  of  Delos  owed  its  shrine  and  fortunes  to  the  springs  that 
sailors  loved,  and  for  which  they  made  their  sacrifices  of  thank- 
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ottering  to  the  gods.  Hong  Kong  and  iMacao  are  modern  parallels 
of  similar  necessities.  A  quiet,  verdant  island  in  a  channel  be¬ 
tween  two  main  coasts  is  the  best  position  of  all  for  this  primitive 
commerce,  ])artly  because  it  gives  a  double  market  for  your  wares, 
partly  because  nearly  every  passer-by  must  stop,  for  navigation  is 
not  always  easy  when  sailing  through  a  strait.  If  an  island,  so 
situated,  had  green  trees  and  a  sandy  beach,  it  became  ideal,  for 
the  existence  of  a  spring  and  of  a  hill  above  it  fas  a  watcb-tower) 
may  be  taken  for  granted.  Of  such  islands  the  ^Mediterranean  is 
full.  M.  Berard  has  studied  them  as  carefully  as  any  Phoenician 
mariner.  He  has  shown  that  a  constant  succession  of  Sea-Powers 
has  dominated  this  inland  sea  ;  that  each  Power  has  in  turn  left 
track  of  its  dominion,  in  its  police  arrangements,  its  routes  of 
commerce,  its  special  “  Pilot’s  Guides,’’  that  our  present  Navi¬ 
gating  Instructions  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  Phoenician 
“Periploi,”  or  Notes  for  Phoenician  Mariners:  finally,  that  the 
Odyssey  was  founded  on  a  Phoenician  “  Pilot’s  Guide.’’ 

In  the  space  at  my  disposal  it  would  be  scarcely  fair  to  M. 
Berard  to  give  abbreviated  examples  of  his  various  discoveries  : 
of  his  proofs  that  the  land  of  the  Lotus-Eaters  is  the  hprbour  of 
Marsa-el-Tiffa  (the  Port  of  Apples)  on  the  island  of  Djerba  in  the 
Syrtes  off  the  north  coast  of  Africa  ;  that  the  land  of  Pol5’phemus 
and  the  island  on  which  Odysseus  went  ashore  is  Nisita  (or  Nesida), 
which  is  Porto  Pavone,  close  to  the  Bay  of  Naples  ;  but  I  cannot 
avoid,  even  at  the  risk  of  possible  injustice,  giving  a  slight  sketch 
of  his  identification  of  the  harbours  of  the  Phaeacian  king  and  the 
palace  of  Nausicaa.  It  must  serve  as  a  type  of  his  processes  in 
many  other  cases. 

Sailing  on  his  raft  from  the  island  of  Calypso,  and  keeping  the 
constellation  of  the  Bear  upon  his  left,  Odysseus  voyaged  seventeen 
days  until  a  tempest  came  upon  him,  wherein  “the  East  Wind 
and  the  South  Wind  clashed,  and  the  stormy  West,  and  the  North 
that  is  born  in  the  bright  air,  rolling  onward  a  great  wave.’’  ^ 

(1)  It  has  been  suggested  that  so  long  a  voyage  on  a  raft  was  an  exaggeration. 
In  1899  Captain  IMackburn,  of  Massachusetts,  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a  30-fool 
cutter,  and  in  1878  Captain  Andrews  used  a  tinier  vessel  still.  In  1887  the 
Homeward  Hound,  a  boat  20  feet  long  by  7  feet  beam,  reached  Dover  from 
Port  Natal  in  booth  Africa.  Finally,  in  1897,  two  Norwegians  rowed  a  boat 
from  New  York  to  the  Scilly  Islands  in  two  months.  The  raft  of  Odysseus, 
which  Dr.  VVarre  has  explained  and  reconstructed,  was  quite  capable  of  a  smaller 
voyage  than  these,  in  more  protected  waters.  Nor  is  Odysseus’  swim  upon  a 
plank,  for  two  days  without  food  or  drink,  any  exaggeration  of  what  human 
nature  can  accomplish  in  a  supreme  struggle  for  life.  We  have  but  just  seen  that 
men  are  prepared  to  swim  the  English  Channel  and  to  stay  in  the  sea  twenty 
hours,  unsupported  by  any  plank,  in  their  attempt.  Hut  when  life  is  in  the 
balance  far  greater  efforts  can  be  made,  without  any  nourishment,  provided  the 
man  has  something  to  hold  him  up  in  the  water.  In  December,  1900,  an  English 
stoker  named  Whiteway  was  wrecked  in  the  steamer  lioiojull  between  Jersey 
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After  terrible  experiences  the  hero  is  washed  ashore  u[x)n  the 
coasts  of  Corfu.  A  careful  study  of  Homer’s  exact  words  enables 
M.  Berard  to  fix  the  citadel  of  Alciuous,  the  Phaeacian  King,  and 
the  palace  where  Nausicaa,  his  daughter,  dwelt.  Their  island,  we 
are  told,  is  at  the  end  of  the  civilised  world,  the  last  island  of  the 
“grain-eaters.”  Counting  the  time  given  for  navigation  in  the 
poem,  we  find  it  to  be  about  a  hundred  kilometres  from  Ithaca 
and  seventeen  days  (and  nights)  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
which  gives  about  the  right  distance,  at  a  pace  of  about  five  or  six 
miles  an  hour  for  the  raft.  Corfu  was  called  Scheria,  because  that 
word  is  only  an  epithet  of  Corcyra,  which  was  so  named  for  a  very 
good  reason.  It  was  “  the  Island  of  the  Black  Cruiser,”  vav<;  6orj 
IJbtXaiva,  and  Scheria  is  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word,  meaning 
black.  It  was  distinguished  by  this  name  because  upon  its  north¬ 
east  coast,  facing  the  Adriatic  passage,  there  is  a  characteristically 
shaped  rock,  which  seems  the  petrified  image  of  a  boat,  with  sails 
and  rigging  spread,  and  her  little  skiff  towed  astern  behind  her. 
It  is  called  the  “Boat  Bock,”  and  modern  Greeks  still  name  it 
“Karavi,”  the  Boat.  It  was  a  notable  landmark  for  the  ancient 
sailing-ships,  and  it  had  its  legend  already  in  the  days  of  Pliny: 
“A  Phalacro  Corcyrae  prornontorio,  scopnlus  in  quern  mutatam 
Plyssis  navem  a  simili  specie  fabula  est.”  This  is,  indeed,  the 
“black  ship”  in  which  the  Phaeacians  brought  Odysseus  back 
to  Ithaca  :  — 

“  .  .  .  dW’  aye  vrja  fieXaivav  epvacrofJLCv  <i?  a\a  Biav  ...” 

And  on  her  return  from  her  voyage,  as  “  she  drew  near,  the  sea¬ 
faring  ship  lightly  S[)ed  m)on  her  way.  Then  nigh  her  came  the 
shaker  of  the  earth,  Poseidon,  and  he  smote  her  into  stone,  and 
rooted  her  far  below  with  the  down-stroke  of  his  hand.  .  .  .” 

“.  .  .  Xidov  eyyvdi  yatr/s 
I'lji  Oorj  LKeXov  ...” 

This  rock,  then,  will  be  near  the  harbour  of  Alciuous,  for  the 
Phaeacians  saw  their  black  cruiser  smitten  into  stone  on  the 
horizon,  and  we  must  remember  that  this  harbour  would  be 
different  to  any  port  used  by  modern  ships,  and  that  it  is  described 
in  detail  by  Nausicaa.  “  There  is  a  fair  haven  on  either  side  of 
the  town,  and  narrow  is  the  entrance,  and  curved  ships  are  drawn 
up  on  either  hand  of  the  mole,  for  all  the  folk  have  stations  for 
their  vessels,  each  man  one  for  himself.”  After  careful  cruising 
to  and  fro  along  the  coast  of  Corfu,  always  keeping  the  “  Boat 

and  Guernsey,  and  clung  to  a  plank  for  forty  three  hours,  though  suffering 
tortures  from  cramp,  until  he  was  rescued  by  the  lighthouse  keeper  at  Carteret. 
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Kock”  on  his  horizon,  M.  Berard  found  that  his  French  Hydro- 
graphic  Chart,  No.  3052,  an  exact  copy  of  the  English  chart,  gave 
careful  drawings  of  two  little  bays,  called  Port  Alipa  and  Port 
San  Spiridione,  divided  by  a  little  peninsula  with  a  terminal,  coni¬ 
cal  rock.  The  situation  is  of  the  kind  we  have  already  noted  as 
especially  favoured  by  the  Phoenician  mariners.  In  Port  Alipa, 
which  has  a  mouth  only  300  metres  wide,  the  coast  is  divided  by 
rocks  into  many  little  compartments,  where  “all  the  folk  (might) 
have  stations  for  their  vessels,  each  man  for  himself,”  and  the 
shore  is  fringed  with  soft  sand.  The  isthmus  joining  the  penin¬ 
sula  to  the  mainland  is  flat,  and  here  is  “the  place  of  assembly 
about  the  goodly  temple  of  Poseidon,  furnished  with  heavy  stones 
deep-bedded  in  the  earth.  There  men  look  to  the  gear  of  the  black 
ships,  hawsers,  and  sails,  and  there  they  fine  down  the  oars” 
(Od.  vi. .  266). 

From  here  you  may  walk  up  the  sloping  hill  to  the  mountain- 
island.  which  held  the  palace  of  Alcinous,  and  from  its  summit  you 
may  see  the  ring  of  lofty  hills  that  overshadow  it  from  the  main¬ 
land. 

“  .  .  .  fieya  8  ^fiiv  opos  iroXei  afiffuKakvij/eiv  ”  (Od.  xiii.  177). 

By  these  “  the  Phaeacians  ”  are  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with 
their  neighbours  on  Corfu,  as  their  little  rocky  harbour  protects 
them  from  the  attack  of  strange  pirates  at  sea.  Steep  are  the 
cliffs  from  the  palace  of  Alcinous  towards  the  harbours  on  each 
side  of  it,  but  towards  the  water  a  hewm  path  leads  dowm  the  pro¬ 
montory’s  southern  side.  Word  by  word  yon  may  follow,  on  the 
ground  itself,  the  details  given  in  the  Odyssey.  The  palace  stood 
on  the  same  platform  where  are  now'  the  ruins  of  the  Chapel  of  St. 
George.  On  your  left,  as  yon  look  out  to  sea,  is  Port  Alipa,  on 
your  right  Port  San  Spiridione,  wdth  Palaio  Castrizza  upon  a  little 
rocky  peninsula,  just  like  that  which  held  the  palace  of  Alcinous. 
It  is  covered  w'ith  a  marvellous  garden  of  almond  trees,  pears, 
vines,  cherry  trees,  apples,  and  plum  trees.  Shall  w'e  find  any 
mention  of  this  fertility  in  Homer  too?  It  would  be  likely  that 
seafaring  men,  whose  love  of  gardens  is  traditional,  should  have 
cultivated  these  sheltered  coasts;  and  so,  indeed,  they  did.  for  the 
Odyssey  tells  us  of  “a  great  garden,  of  four  plough-gates  and  a 
hedge  runs  round  either  side.  And  there  grow  tall  trees,  blossom¬ 
ing  pear  trees  and  pomegranates,  and  apple  trees  w'ith  bright 
fruit,  and  sw'eet  figs,  and  olives  in  their  bloom  .  .  .  pear  upon 
pear  w’axes  old,  and  apple  on  apple,  yen,  and  cluster  ripens  upon 
cluster  of  the  grape.  .  .  .”  Within  the  monastery  is  still  per¬ 
ceived  the  remains  of  a  vast  cetaeean.  some  monster  of  the  deep 
cast  on  the  rocks  in  a  tempest  of  1f^30.  Even  of  this  we  hear  the 
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echo,  as  of  some  far-off  predecessor,  in  the  Odyssey.  “I  fear  ” 
cries  the  hero,  as  he  is  buffeted  by  the  sea,  “  I  fear  lest  the  storm- 
winds  catch  me  again  and  bear  me  over  the  heaving  deep,  making 
heavy  moan  ;  or  else  some  god  may  even  send  forth  against  me  a 
monster  from  out  of  the  shore-water ;  and  many  such  pastureth 
the  renowned  Amphitrite  ”  {Od.  v.,  420). 

But  our  search  for  details  is  not  yet  over.  “  A  great  wave,”  we 
are  told ,  ‘  ‘  bore  Odysseus  to  the  rugged  shore  ’  ’  of  the  point  where 
first  he  landed  on  the  territory  of  the  Phaeacians  ;  ”  but  again  with 
backward  wash  it  leapt  on  him  and  smote  him,  and  cast  him  forth 
into  the  deep.  And  as  when  the  cuttlefish  is  dragged  forth  from 
his  chamber,  the  many  pebbles  clinging  to  his  suckers,  even  so 
was  the  skin  stript  from  his  strong  hand  against  the  rocks.”  At 
last  “  he  came  in  his  swimming  over  against  the  mouth  of  a  fair¬ 
flowing  river  .  .  .  smooth  of  rocks,  and,  withal,  there  was  a  cover 
from  the  wind.”  This  is  the  little  river  of  Ropa,  which  flows  to¬ 
wards  the  bay  of  Ermonais,  where  you  may  see  on  either  side 
the  rocks  that  flayed  the  swdmmer’s  hands,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
river  ”  smooth  of  rocks,”  and  sheltered  from  the  wind.  Here  is 
the  wood  above  the  river  to  which  he  went  for  the  night ;  and 
here  the  olives  beneath  which  he  slept  w^hile  Nausicaa  and  her 
maidens  drove  hither  across  the  plain  from  the  palace  to  wash  her 
linen  on  the  rocks  that  make  bright  pools  of  fresh  w’ater  in  the 
last  few  hundred  yards  of  stream  before  the  river  falls  into  the 
sea.  Here,  too,  is  the  firm  sandy  beach  on  which  the  princess 
played  at  ball  with  her  attendant  maidens,  until  their  singing 
roused  the  hero  from  his  sleep.  Here  is  the  route  by  which  she 
drove  back  home,  while  Odysseus  followed  behind  her  wdth  the 
maidens,  along  the  level  road  that  exists  to-day  through  the  Ropa 
valley.  She  had  risen  early,  and  she  had  chosen  the  best  spot 
possible,  though  it  was  a  two  hours’  journey,  for  the  Phaeacian 
mariners  were  a  folk  who  loved  clean  linen  as  all  sailors  have  ever 
done,  and  are  willing  to  take  trouble  to  get  it.  ”  Les  terriens,” 
says  M.  Berard,  in  a  delightfvd  bit  of  picturesqueness  which  I  will 
not  even  alter  by  translation,  ”  ne  font  pas  tout  de  manieres.  Je 
me  rcpresente  les  .\cheens  sous  les  especes  d’Alhanais  splendide- 
mqnt  crasseux,  charges  d’or,  de  broderies,  et  de  taches  de  graisse, 
fleurant  Thuile  ranee  et  le  beurre  de  chevre — tels  qu’on  les  voit 
encore  debarquer  sur  les  quais  de  Corfou  on  monter  a  bord  des 
navires  europeens,  dont  la  proprete  les  emerveille.  Ils  sont  vetus 
de  feutres  on  de  tissus  de  laine  qui  servent  une  vie  d’homme.  Les 
Pheaciens  portent  du  lin  blanc,  bien  lavt%  empese,  repasse, 
tuyaute,  qu’il  faut  sai\s  cesse  envoyer  an  lavage.  Or,  les  lavoirs 
sont  tres  loin  de  la  ville.  .  .  .” 

It  was  evening  as  Odysseus  reached  ”  the  fair  grove  of  .\thenc. 
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a  poplar  grove  near  the  road,”  where  the  prudent  Princess  bade 
him  linger  until  she  had  seen  her  father.  You  may  linger  in  it 
to-day,  ”  near  the  road,”  that  skirts  Port  Alipa,  and  with  the  one 
exception  of  the  famous  gardens,  already  described  on  Palaio-Cas- 
trizza,  it  is  the  greenest  spot  in  all  ”  Phaeacia.”  Close  to  it  is 
the  spring  in  the  meadow  of  which  Nausicaa  spoke,  the  only 
spring  in  all  the  bay  of  Liapadais,  which  never  fails  in  good  fresh 
water ;  and  from  it  you  may  see  the  city  of  the  Phaeacians,  and  the 
house  of  Alcinous.  ‘‘  It  is  easily  known,”  says  Nausicaa,  ‘‘  and  a 
young  child  could  be  thy  guide.” 

So  we  find  that  Homer  has  been  absolutely  accurate  in  geo¬ 
graphical  details ;  and  that  as  he  made  the  pinnacles  near  Nesida 
into  the  rocks  the  Cyclops  hurled,  so  he  has  made  the  ”  Black 
Ship  Eock,”  Karavi,  into  the  ship  of  the  Phaeacians  which 
Poseidon  petrified  in  his  wrath  that  they  had  helped  Odysseus.  He 
had  the  facts  before  him,  and  out  of  them  he  composed  his  picture 
like  the  true  poet  that  he  was. 

Using  similarly  patient  methods,  M.  Berard  identifies  the  place 
where  the  sacred  kine  of  the  sun  were  sacrilegiously  slain,  as  close 
to  Cape  Schiso,  the  southern  point  of  the  bay  of  Taormina,  w'here 
the  first  Hellenic  colonists  in  750  b.c.  founded  a  temple  to  Apollo 
Archegetes,  and  the  town  called  Naxos,  on  the  same  site  as  the 
Phoenicians  had  used  for  their  harbour  and  their  temple  of  the 
sun.  The  long  cliff  that  slopes  northw'ards  to  Taormina  was  called 
Tauros,  and  gave  its  name  to  Tauromenium,  and  it  does  not  need 
much  imagination  to  see  in  the  same  word  a  remembrance  of  those 
”  sacred  kine,”  whose  descendants  may  still  be  found  through  all 
that  countryside.  The  island  of  Calypso,  again,  is  Perejil,  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  west  of  Apes’  Hill,  which  is  Atlas 
.  .  .  dfKf)!  8e  XeifiMve^  fiaXaKol  tov  a-eXivov  .  .  .  the  selinum 
of  the  Greeks,  the  petroselinum  of  the  Eomans,  the  persil  of  the 
French,  the  perejil  of  the  Spanish,  who  gave  its  name  to  the 
island  that  is  still  covered  wdth  fennel  or  sea-parsley,  and  that  is 
hidden  («a\u7rTi?)  beneath  the  slopes  of  Calypso’s  father.  Atlas,  the 
highest  hill  opposite  to  the  rock  of  Calpe,  on  the  other  side  of 
Gibraltar’s  straits.  The  various  Homeric  details  here  worked  out 
on  the  spot  are  especially  interesting  and  delightful ,  and  leave  no 
doubt  in  the  reader’s  mind  that  “  Ogygia  ”  has  at  last  been 
found. 

I  might  add  his  identifications  of  the  Palace  of  Circe  with  the 
ruins  at  Feronia,  near  Terracina,  or  of  the  Island  of  the  Syrens 
with  Castellucia,  in  the  Bay  of  Amalfi,  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Sorrentine  Peninsula  ;  but  enough  has  already  been  indicated 
to  suggest  some  of  the  conclusions  to  which  this  original  and  in¬ 
dustrious  author  must  have  come  with  regard  to  the  sources  of  the 
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]K)eiu,  the  processes  of  the  poet,  and  the  age  and  birthplace  of  his 
work.  Even  from  what  has  been  suggested  about  the  island  of 
Calypso  alone,  it  is  clear  that  the  poem  was  contemporary  with 
the  sea-dominion  of  Phoenicians,  who  had  already  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  Hellenic  populations ;  and  it  must  be  evident,  also,  that 
the  poem  is  based  upon  the  “  Pilot’s  Guide,”  which  these 
Phoenicians  used. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  our  original  scholars,  only  lately 
dead,  wrote  his  most  delightful  treatise  to  show  that  Nausicaa  was 
the  authoress  of  the  Odyssey ;  and  it  was  Mr.  Butler’s  private 
opinion  that  the  birthplace  of  the  |X)em  was  in  Magna  Graecia. 
That  M.  Berard  disagrees  with  these  opinions  is  no  proof  that  he 
desires  to  be  even  more  original  in  his  conclusions,  for  his  work 
leads  him  to  disagree  just  as  strongly  with  such  theories  of  folk¬ 
lore  and  fairy-stories  as  those  of  Mr.  Andrew  Ijang.  After  a 
study  of  the  text  and  of  the  places  it  describes,  which  neither  of 
these  critics  could  have  claimed  to  make,  M.  Berard  formulates 
certain  theories  which  may  provide  our  final  view  of  him  in  these 
pages. 

The  sources,  as  has  been  sufficiently  emphasised,  were  the  logs 
of  Phoenician  mariners.  The  very  contradictions  noticed  by 
critical  landsmen  show"  this  point  all  the  more  clearly.  Ithaca 
could  only  be  “  low-lying,”  ‘)(^da/jba\7) ,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  saw 
it  from  the  sea,  and  compared  it  with  ”  lofty  ”  Cephallonia. 
Monte  Circeo  is  an  “island”  only  to  the  mariner.  Cume  is 
virepeia,  “lofty,”  only  to  one  who  disembarks  upon  its  beach. 
The  accuracy  of  such  “  seascapes  ”  is  only  equalled  by  the  vague¬ 
ness  of  Homeric  landscape  further  inland.  Only  in  such  an  in¬ 
stance  as  the  “  Land  of  Eyes,”  had  the  mariners  sufficiently  satis¬ 
fied  themselves  about  the  volcanoes  to  be  able  to  describe  them 
minutely.  The  “  Pilot’s  Guides  ”  of  modern  days  will  be  found 
to  exhibit  accuracy  and  vagueness  in  exactly  the  same  directions, 
and  for  the  same  reasons.  As  of  the  sailors  who  used  them  so  of 
Homer,  too,  it  might  be  said. 

J’ai  vu  Ics  ouvriers  du  large  et  ses  bohemes, 

J’ai  chante  leurs  refrains  et  vecu  leurs  poemes, 

,  Et  tu  verras  ici  des  vers,  en  niaint  endroit, 

Lesquels  furent  rythnies  au  claqnement  des  voiles, 
Cependant  que  j’etais  do  quart  sur  mon  suroit, 

Le  dos  centre  la  bane  et  I’reil  dans  les  etoiles. 

It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  where  Homer’s  descriptions  differ  from 
Hellenic  facts,  it  is  because  Odysseus  sails  in  a  Phoenician  sea, 
where  merchants  chose  a  harbour  for  their  passing  needs,  whereas 
the  later  Greeks  chose  permanent  abodes  for  colonists.  The  very 
language  and  method  of  the  Odyssey  betrays  its  Phoenician 
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sources.  “Before”  and  “Behind”  for  East  and  West,  the 
“  houses  ”  of  the  Dawn  or  of  the  Sun,  the  “  pillars  ”  of  the  world, 
the  constant  recurrence  of  the  Semitic  number  seven,  which  is 
used  alone,  or  alternately  with  the  Hellenic  numher  ten,  and  is 
found  in  the  Seven  Gates  of  the  Western  Sea,  each  warded  by 
its  special  guardian.  The  list  of  terrifying  monsters  with  which 
the  crafty  Phoenician  sailors  carefully  frightened  other  mariners 
from  following  their  path  is  rejiroduced  throughout  the  Odyssey. 
In  all  ages  this  jealousy  has  been  the  same.  When  a  Boman 
captain  once  followed  a  foreign  ship  beyond  Gades,  to  discover 
how  she  sailed,  the  Phoenician  pilot  ran  upon  a  rock,  and  drew 
his  follower  to  the  same  destruction  rather  than  reveal  his  course. 
The  Venetians,  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  each,  as  their  turn 
came  for  maritime  supremacy,  were  just  as  anxious  to  preserve 
the  secret  of  their  commercial  routes. 

In  his  use  of  these  early  “  periploi,”  the  personification,  the 
anthropomorphism  of  the  poet  has  been  noticed  in  the  volcano, 
Polyphemus;  in  Perejil,  Calypso;  in  the  mountain.  Atlas;  and 
the  explanation  of  such  well-known  natural  objects  as  the  petrified 
ship  of  the  Phaeacians,  or  the  needles  of  Nesida,  will  be  equally 
remembered.  A  human  interest  has,  in  fact,  been  added  to  what 
was  at  first  merely  a  geographical  enumeration,  yet  the  accuracy 
of  the  one  has  not  been  sacrificed  to  the  imagination  of  the  other. 
The  poet  who  could  do  this  represents,  not  the  infancy,  but  the 
maturity,  of  a  definite  school  of  art.  The  Odyssey  is  not  the  first 
v6(TTo<i — the  first  poem  on  the  return  of  a  hero  from  afar.  But  it  is 
the  finest,  and  it  is  the  only  one  that  has  survived,  because  it  was 
recognised  as  the  definitive  and  final  portrait  of  Odysseus,  made  by 
a  single  master-hand.  The  thrice-dead  theories  of  Wolf  and  all 
his  disintegrating  notions  of  a  collection  of  folk-poems  are  slain 
again  and  again  in  M.  Berard’s  convincing  pages.  Oral  tradition 
does  not  improve  a  poem.  It  debases  it.  The  Odyssey  wus 
written  at  a  time  when  writing  was  known,  as  Phidias,  having 
mastered  his  tools  and  methods,  smote  out  of  the  marble  that  had 
existed  long  before  him  the  definitive  and  final  realisation  of  the 
dreams  that  had  existed,  too,  but  that  had  never  before  been 
realised.  Cretan  discoveries  have  shown  that  ordinary  fluent 
script,  quite  separate  from  the  official  letters  of  inscriptions,  was 
known  and  practised  far  earlier  than  Wolf  and  his  disciples 
imagined  ;  and  it  was  upon  a  basis  of  sailors’  logs,  so  written,  that 
Homer  wrote  his  work. 

The  date  when  he  wrote  it  must  he  before  the  foundation  of 
Syracuse,  in  735,  for  by  then  the  Phoenician  sea  supremacy  had 
already  given  way  to  the  young  Hellenic  colonies.  Another  date 
we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  Hyperia,  which  is  Cume,  is  spoken 
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of  as  having  been  already  founded  and  already  ruined ;  that  is 
the  first  Phoenician  town ,  before  the  Cume  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
these  Greek  settlers  received,  and  believed,  the  date  of  that  earlier 
foundation  as  what  corresponds  to  our  year  1049  b.c.  Between 
these  dates  lies  the  probable  “  first  edition  ”  of  the  Odyssey.  The 
Cretan  discoveries  have  clearly  established  the  synchronism  of 
“Greek”  and  Egyptian  history  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  ninth 
centuries  before  Christ ;  and  w’hen  the  earlier  Egyptian  influence 
waned,  its  effects  were  prolonged  by  later  Phoenician  commerce 
which  only  weakened  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Syracuse. 

It  was  during  that  period  of  Phoenician  commerce,  and  in  the 
full  flower  of  the  society  it  created,  that  Homer  wrote.  This 
w’ould  give  us  from  900  to  850  b.c.  as  his  date,  and  this  is  the  date 
which  Herodotus  suggests  for  him. 

Smyrna,  Ehodos,  Colophon,  Salamis,  Chios,  Argos,  Athenae, 
every  schoolboy  knows  the  line  that  commemorates  the  rivalry  of 
every  city  for  the  honour  of  claiming  to  be  Homer’s  birthplace. 
Clearly,  if  our  date  be  right,  it  necessarily  involves  that  he  was  a 
citizen  of  the  Greek  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  where  the  different 
dialects  of  neighbouring  inhabitants  reflect  themselves  in  the  “  mixed 
speech  ”  of  verses  which  there,  and  there  alone,  could  secure  a 
perfect  sympathy  for  so  many  different  turns  of  phrase  and  idioms 
of  dialect.  To  speak  of  Euboea  as  “  far-off  ”  .  .  .  ryv  •rrep  TyXoTaTw 
efifievat  ...  is  to  speak  from  the  coastline  of  Asia  Minor, 
from  which  it  is  the  last  island  to  the  west.  There  are 
many  other  indications  of  the  same  geographical  standpoint. 
The  portraits  of  women  sketched  in  the  Homeric  poem  are  another 
significant  suggestion;  Helen,  Andromache,  Nausicaa,  Penelope, 
painted  in  few  touches,  yet  so  rarely  done  that  they  remain  eternal 
types  of  queenly  womanhood — these  would  not  have  been  intelli¬ 
gible  to  “  the  ordinary  reader.”  They  were  drawn  for  an  audience 
of  the  Mite,  for  the  ladies  of  some  luxurious  court,  whose  ancestors 
I  traced  back  to  Glaucus,  to  Neleus,  to  Nestor,  as  Herodotus  tells 

us.  Such  a  society  was  to  be  found  at  Miletus,  where  lived 
Thales,  the  first  Ionic  philosopher,  an  off-shoot  of  those  Cadmean 
j  (that  is,  Phoenician)  families  who  were  renowned  throughout  the 

I  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  ©aXe®  di/8po?  M.L\r]<riov,  says  Herodotus, 

]  TO  dveKadev  yevo<;  iovTo^:  ^oiviko<;.  At  that  great  bazaar  of  Anatolia, 

■  the  common  market-place  of  Cilician,  Phoenician,  and  Egyptian 

i  merchants,  of  whom  the  Cadmean  and  the  Hellenic  aristocracy  of 

1  Ionia  alike  bought  their  tarings,  it  is  most  probable  that  Homer 

(produced  his  Hellenic  poem  of  the  sailing  of  Odysseus  through 
Phoenician  seas. 

After  ten  years  of  toil  and  of  adventure.  Odysseus  won  back  to 
home  and  to  Penelope.  A  similar  period  of  labour  bas  at  length 
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been  crowned  by  the  publication  of  M.  Berard’s  researches  on  the 
Odyssey.  May  the  Goddess  who  protected  the  ancient  hero  never 
forget  to  shelter  the  modern  author  from  his  critics,  perhaps  from 
his  admirers,  too.  It  is  not  only  for  his  various  discoveries  in 
Homeric  geography,  far  too  briefly  sketched  here,  that  I  have  tried 
to  show  cause  for  my  admiration  of  him.  It  is  even  more  for  his 
wonderful  evocation  of  past  histories  in  that  sea  of  history,  the 
Mediterranean,  for  his  illuminating  parallels  between  the  days 
described  by  Homer  and  more  modern  periods.  The  episode  of  the 
Phoenician  nurse,  who  was  carried  olf  by  pirates,  as  described  in 
the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Odyssey ,  provides  one  of  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  instances  of  M.  Berard’s  picturesque  method  and  of  his 
thoroughly  national  appreciation  of  all  that  is  involved.  If,  on 
this  side  alone,  his  volumes  make  their  appeal  to  English  histo¬ 
rians,  these  lines  of  recommendation  wdll  not  have  been  written 
in  vain.  To  express  the  hope  that  the  theory  of  the  Odyssey  now 
developed  will  equally  appeal  to  English  authorities  on  that  poem 
is  perhaps  to  betray  a  too  sanguine  anticipation.  But  there  are 
some  who  care  for  these  things  apart  from  philology,  or  solar 
myths,  apart  from  antiquarianism,  apart  from  any  hobby  of  the 
specialist ;  and  these — the  great  body  of  the  lovers  of  Homer  for 
his  owm  sake — wdll  be  grateful  to  M.  Berard  that  he  has  at  last 
given  to  the  Greek  poet  the  interpretation  of  a  man,  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  widest  sympathies,  the  enlightenment  of  sane 
common  sense. 

Only  by  one  who  loved  the  sea  as  much,  by  one  who  knew  its 
coasts  as  well ,  could  rightly  be  interpreted  ‘  ‘  the  surge  and  thunder 
of  the  Odyssey  ”  ;  for  Homer  wrote  not  for  the  philologist,  or  for 
the  narrow  specialist,  but  for  the  w'orld  wherever  the  sea-breezes 
blow  and  his  song — 

“men  liken  to  the  sea. 

With  every  note  of  music  in  its  tone. 

With  tides  that  wash  the  dim  dominion 
Of  Hades,  and  light  waves  that  laugh  in  glee 
Around  the  isles  enchanted.  .  .  .” 

And  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  gifts  to  us,  as  M.  Berard  has  at 
last  shown,  is  his  true  tale  of  that  most  ancient  sea,  the  Mother 
of  the  Navies  of  the  World. 


Theodore  Andrea  Cook. 


A  MODERN  UTOPIA. 

A  SOCIOLOGICAL  HOLIDAY. 

BY 

H.  G.  WELLS. 

CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 

Concerning  Freedoms. 

§  1. 

Now  what  sort  of  question  would  first  occur  to  two  men  descending 
upon  the  planet  of  a  Modern  Utopia?  Probably  grave  solicitude 
about  their  personal  freedom.  Towards  the  Stranger,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  the  Utopias  of  the  past  displayed  their  least 
amiable  aspect.  Would  this  new  sort  of  Utopian  state,  spread  to 
the  dimensions  of  a  world,  be  any  less  forbidding? 

We  should  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  universal  Toleration 
is  certainly  a  modern  idea,  and  it  is  upon  modem  ideas  that  this 
World  State  rests.  But  even  suppose  we  are  tolerated  and 
admitted  to  this  unavoidable  citizenship,  there  will  still  remain 
a  wide  range  of  possibility.  ...  I  think  we  should  try  to  work  the 
problem  out  from  an  inquiry  into  first  principles,  and  that  we 
should  follow  the  trend  of  our  time  and  kind  by  taking  up  the 
question  as  one  of  “  Man  versus  the  State,”  and  discussing  the 
compromise  of  Liberty. 

The  idea  of  individual  liberty  is  one  that  has  grown  in  importance 
and  grows  with  every  development  of  modern  thought.  To  the 
classical  Utopists  freedom  was  relatively  trivial.  Clearly  they  con¬ 
sidered  virtue  and  happiness  as  entirely  separable  from 
liberty,  and  as  being  altogether  more  important  things.  But 
the  modern  view,  with  its  deepening  insistence  upon  individuality 
and  upon  the  significance  of  its  uniqueness,  steadily  in¬ 
tensifies  the  value  of  freedom,  until  at  last  we  begin  to 
see  Hbertj'  as  the  very  substance  of  life,  that  indeed  it  is  life,  and 
that  only  the  dead  things,  the  choiceless  things,  live  in  absolute 
obedience  to  law.  To  have  free  play  for  one’s  individuality  is, 
in  the  modern  view',  the  subjective  triumph  of  existence,  as  survival 
in  creative  work  and  offspring  is  its  objective  triumph.  But  for  all 
men,  since  man  is  a  social  creature,  the  play  of  will  must  fall  short 
of  absolute  freedom.  Perfect  human  liberty  is  possible  only  to  a 
despot  who  is  absolutely  and  universally  obeyed.  Then  to  will  would 
be  to  command  and  achieve,  and  within  the  limits  of  natural  law  w'e 
could  at  any  moment  do  exactly  as  it  pleased  us  to  do.  All  other 
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liberty  is  a  compromise  between  our  own  freedom  of  will  and  the 
wills  of  those  with  whom  we  come  in  contact.  In  an  organised 
state  each  one  of  us  has  a  more  or  less  elaborate  code  of  what  he 
may  do  to  others  and  to  himself,  and  what  others  may  do  to  him. 
He  limits  others  by  his  rights,  and  is  limited  by  the  rights  of 
others,  and  by  considerations  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  community 
as  a  whole. 

Individual  liberty  in  a  community  is  not,  as  mathematicians 
would  say,  always  of  the  same  sign.  To  ignore  this  is  the  essential 
fallacy  of  the  cult  called  Individualism.  But  in  truth,  a  general 
prohibition  in  a  state  may  increase  the  sum  of  liberty,  and  a  general 
permission  may  diminish  it.  It  does  not  follows  as  these  people 
would  have  us  believe,  that  a  man  is  more  free  where  there  is 
least  law  and  more  restricted  where  there  is  most  law.  A  socialism 
or  a  communism  is  not  necessarily  a  slavery,  and  there  is  no 
freedom  under  Anarchy.  Consider  how  much  liberty  we  gain  by 
the  loss  of  the  common  liberty  to  kill.  Thereby  one  may  go  to 
and  fro  in  all  the  ordered  parts  of  the  earth,  unencumbered  by  arms 
or  armour,  free  of  the  fear  of  playful  poison,  whimsical  barbers,  or 
hotel  trap-doors.  Indeed,  it  means  freedom  from  a  thousand 
fears  and  precautions.  Suppose  there  existed  even  the  limited  free¬ 
dom  to  kill  in  vendetta,  and  think  what  would  happen  in  our  suburbs. 
Consider  the  inconvenience  of  two  households  in  a  modern  suburb 
estranged  and  provided  with  modern  weapons  of  precision,  the  in¬ 
convenience  not  only  to  each  other,  but  to  the  neutral  pedestrian, 
the  practical  loss  of  freedoms  all  about  them.  The  butcher,  if  he 
came  at  all,  would  have  to  come  round  in  an  armoured  cart.  .  .  . 

It  follows,  therefore,  in  a  modern  Utopia,  which  finds  the  final 
hope  of  the  world  in  the  evolving  interplay  of  unique  individualities, 
that  the  State  will  have  effectually  chipped  away  just  all  those 
spendthrift  liberties  that  waste  liberty,  and  not  one  liberty  more, 
and  so  have  attained  the  maximum  general  freedom. 

There  are  two  distinct  and  contrasting  methods  of  limiting  liberty ; 
the  first  is  Prohibition,  “  thou  shalt  not,”  and  the  second  Command, 
‘‘thou  shalt.”  There  is,  however,  a  sort  of  prohibition  that  takes 
the  form  of  a  conditional  command,  and  this  one  needs  to  bear  in 
mind.  It  says  if  you  do  so-and-so,  you  must  also  do  so-and-so; 
if,  for  example,  you  go  to  sea  with  men  you  employ,  you  must  go  in 
a  seaworthy  vessel.  But  the  pure  command  is  unconditional ;  it 
says,  whatever  you  have  done  or  are  doing  or  want  to  do,  you  are 
to  do  this,  as  when  the  social  system,  working  through  the  base 
necessities  of  base  parents  and  bad  laws,  sends  a  child  of  thirteen 
into  a  factory  or  orders  a  slave  to  work  in  a  plantation.  Prohibition 
takes  one  definite  thing  from  the  indefinite  liberty  of  a  man,  but  it 
still  leaves  him  an  unbounded  choice  of  actions.  He  remains  free, 
and  you  have  merely  taken  a  bucketful  from  the  sea  of  his  freedom. 
But  compulsion  destroys  freedom  altogether.  In  this  Utopia  of 
ours  there  may  be  many  prohibitions,  but  no  indirect  compulsions — 
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if  one  may  so  contrive  it — and  few  or  no  commands.  As  far  as  I  see 
it  now,  in  this  present  discussion,  I  think,  indeed,  there  should  be 
no  positive  compulsions  at  all  in  Utopia,  at  any  rate  for  the  adult 
Utopian — unless  they  fall  upon  him  as  penalties  incurred. 

§  2. 

What  prohibitions  should  we  be  under,  we  two  Uitlanders  in  this 
Utopian  world?  We  should  certainly  not  be  free  to  kill,  assault, 
or  threaten  anyone  we  met,  and  in  that  we  earth-trained  men  would 
not  be  likely  to  offend.  And  until  we  knew  more  exactly  the 
Utopian  idea  of  property  we  should  be  very  chary  of  touching  any¬ 
thing  that  might  conceivably  be  appropriated.  If  it  was  not  the 
property  of  individuals  it  might  be  the  property  of  the  State.  But 
beyond  that  we  might  have  our  doubts.  Are  we  right  in  wearing  the 
strange  costumes  we  do,  in  choosing  the  path  that  pleases  us 
athwart  this  rock  and  turf,  in  coming  striding  with  unfumigated 
rucksacks  and  snow-wet  hobnails  into  what  is  conceivably  an  ex¬ 
tremely  neat  and  orderly  world?  We  have  passed  our  first  Utopian 
now,  with  an  answered  vague  gesture,  and  have  noted,  with  secret 
satisfaction,  there  is  no  access  of  dismay;  we  have  rounded  a 
bend,  and  down  the  valley  in  the  distance  we  get  a  glimpse  of  what 
appears  to  be  a  singularly  well-kept  road . 

I  submit  that  to  the  modern  minded  man  it  can  be  no  sort  of 
Utopia  worth  desiring  that  does  not  give  the  utmost  freedom  of 
going  to  and  fro.  Free  movement  is  to  many  people  one  of  the 
greatest  of  life’s  privileges — to  go  wherever  the  spirit  moves  them, 
to  wander  and  see — and  though  they  have  every  comfort,  every 
security,  every  virtuous  discipline,  they  will  still  be  unhappy  if 
that  is  denied  them.  Short  of  damage  to  things  cherished  and 
made,  the  Utopians  will  surely  have  this  right,  so  we  may  expect 
no  unclimbable  walls  and  fences,  nor  the  discovery  of  any  laws  we 
may  transgress  in  coming  down  these  mountain  places. 

And  yet,  just  as  civil  liberty  itself  is  a  compromise  defended  by 
prohibitions,  so  this  particular  sort  of  liberty  must  also  have  its 
qualifications.  Carried  to  the  absolute  pitch  the  right  of  free 
movement  ceases  to  be  distinguishable  from  the  right  of  free  in¬ 
trusion.  We  have  already,  in  a  comment  on  More’s  Utopia,  hinted 
at  an  agreement  with  Aristotle’s  argument  against  communism,  that 
it  flings  people  into  an  intolerable  continuity  of  contact.  Schopen¬ 
hauer  carried  out  Aristotle  in  the  vein  of  his  own  bitterness  and 
with  the  truest  of  images  when  he  likened  human  society  to  hedge¬ 
hogs  clustering  for  warmth,  and  unhappy  when  either  too  closely 
packed  or  too  widely  separated.  Empedocles  found  no  significance 
in  life  whatever  except  as  an  unsteady  play  of  love  and  hate,  of 
attraction  and  repulsion,  of  assimilation  and  the  assertion  of  differ¬ 
ence.  So  long  as  we  ignore  difference,  so  long  as  we  ignore  indivi¬ 
duality,  and  that  1  hold  has  been  the  common  sin  of  all  Utopias 
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hitherto,  we  can  make  absolute  statements,  prescribe  communisms 
or  individualisms,  and  all  sorts  of  hard  theoretic  arrangements.  But 
in  the  world  of  reality,  which — to  modernise  Heraclitus  and 
Empedocles — is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  world  of  indivi¬ 
duality,  there  are  no  absolute  rights  and  wrongs,  there  are  no 
qualitative  questions  at  all,  but  only  quantitative  adjustments. 
Equally  strong  in  the  normal  civilised  man  is  the  desire  for  freedom 
of  movement  and  the  desire  for  a  certain  privacy,  for  a  corner 
definitely  his,  and  we  have  to  consider  where  the  line  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  comes. 

The  desire  for  absolute  personal  privacy  is  perhaps  never  a  very 
strong  or  persistent  craving.  In  the  great  majority  of  human  beings, 
the  gregarious  instinct  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  render  any  but 
the  most  temporary  isolations  not  simply  disagreeable,  but  painful. 
The  savage  has  all  the  privacy  he  needs  within  the  compass  of  his 
skull ;  like  dogs  and  timid  women,  he  prefers  ill-treatment  to  de¬ 
sertion,  and  it  is  only  a  scarce  and  complex  modern  type  that  finds 
comfort  and  refreshment  in  quite  lonely  places  and  quite  solitary 
occupations..  Yet  such  there  are,  men  who  can  neither  sleep  well 
nor  think  well,  nor  attain  to  a  full  perception  of  beautiful  objects, 
who  do  not  savour  the  best  of  existence  until  they  are  securely 
alone,  and  for  the  sake  of  these  even  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
draw  some  limits  to  the  general  right  of  free  movement.  But  their 
particular  need  is  only  a  special  and  exceptional  aspect  of  an  almost 
universal  claim  to  privacy  among  modern  people,  not  so  much  for 
the  sake  of  isolation  as  for  congenial  companionship.  We  want  to 
go  apart  from  the  great  crowd,  not  so  much  to  be  alone  as  to  be 
with  those  who  appeal  to  us  particularly  and  to  whom  we  particularly 
appeal;  we  want  to  form  households  and  societies  with  them,  to 
give  our  individualities  play  in  intercourse  with  them,  and  in  the 
appointments  and  furnishings  of  that  intercourse.  We  want  gardens 
and  enclosures  and  exclusive  freedoms  for  our  like  and  our  choice, 
just  as  spacious  as  we  can  get  them — and  it  is  only  the  multitudinous 
uncongenial,  anxious  also  for  similar  developments  in  some  opposite 
direction,  that  checks  this  expansive  movement  of  personal  selection 
and  necessitates  a  compromise  on  privacy. 

Glancing  back  from  our  Utopian  mountain  side  down  which  this 
discourse  marches,  to  the  confusions  of  old  earth,  we  may  remark 
that  the  need  and  desire  for  privacies  there  is  exceptionally  great 
at  the  present  time,  that  it  was  less  in  the  past,  that  in  the  future 
it  may  be  less  again,  and  that  under  the  Utopian  conditions  to 
which  we  shall  come  when  presently  we  strike  yonder  road,  it  may 
be  reduced  to  quite  manageable  dimensions.  But  this  is  to  be 
effected  not  by  the  suppression  of  individualities  to  some  common 
pattern,^  but  by  the  broadening  of  public  charity  and  the  general 
amelioration  of  mind  and  manners.  It  is  not  by  assimilation,  that 

(1)  More’s  Vtopin.  “  Whoso  will  may  go  in,  for  there  is  nothing  within  the 
houses  that  is  private  or  anie  man’s  uwne.” 
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is  to  say,  but  by  understanding  that  the  modern  Utopia  achieves 
itself.  The  ideal  community  of  man’s  past  was  one  with  a  common 
belief,  with  common  customs  and  common  ceremonies,  common 
manners  and  common  forrnulee ;  men  of  the  same  society  dressed  in 
the  same  fashion,  each  according  to  his  defined  and  understood 
grade,  behaved  in  the  same  fashion,  loved,  worshipped,  and  died 
in  the  same  fashion.  They  did  or  felt  little  that  did  not  find  a 
sympathetic  publicity.  The  natural  disposition  of  all  peoples,  white, 
black,  or  brown,  a  natural  disposition  that  education  seeks  to 
destroy,  is  to  insist  upon  uniformity,  to  make  publicity  extremely 
unsympathetic  to  even  the  most  harmless  departures  from  the  code. 
To  be  dressed  “odd,”  to  behave  “oddly,”  to  eat  in  a  different 
manner  or  of  different  food,  to  commit,  indeed,  any  breach  of  the 
established  convention  is  to  give  offence  and  to  incur  hostility  among 
unsophisticated  men.  But  the  disposition  of  the  more  original  and 
enterprising  minds  at  all  times  has  been  to  make  such  innovations. 

This  is  particularly  in  evidence  in  this  present  age.  The  almost 
cataclysmal  development  of  new  machinery,  the  discovery  of  new 
materials,  and  the  appearance  of  new  social  possibilities  through  the 
organised  pursuit  of  material  science,  has  given  enormous  and  un¬ 
precedented  facilities  to  the  spirit  of  innovation.  The  old  local  order 
has  been  broken  up  or  is  now  being  broken  up  all  over  the  earth, 
and  everyw'here  societies  deliquesce,  everywhere  men  are  afloat 
amidst  the  wreckage  of  their  flooded  conventions,  and  still  tremen¬ 
dously  unaware  of  the  thing  that  has  happened.  The  old  local 
orthodoxies  of  behaviour,  of  precedence,  the  old  accepted  amuse¬ 
ments  and  employments,  the  old  ritual  of  conduct  in  the  important 
small  things  of  the  daily  life  and  the  old  ritual  of  thought  in  the  things 
that  make  discussion,  are  smashed  up  and  scattered  and  mixed 
discordantly  together,  one  use  with  another,  and  no  world-wade 
culture  of  toleration,  no  courteous  admission  of  differences,  no  wider 
understanding  has  yet  replaced  them.  And  so  publicity  in  the 
modern  earth  has  become  confusedly  unsympathetic  for  everyone. 
Classes  are  intolerable  to  classes  and  sets  to  sets,  contact  provokes 
aggressions,  comparisons,  persecutions  and  discomforts,  and  the 
subtler  people  are  excessively  tormented  by  a  sense  of  observation, 
unsympathetic  always  and  often  hostile.  To  live  without  some  sort 
of  segregation  from  the  general  mass  is  impossible  in  exact  proportion 
to  one’s  individual  distinction. 

Of  course  things  will  be  very  different  in  Utopia.  Utopia  will 
be  saturated  with  consideration.  To  us,  clad  as  we  are 
in  mountain-soiled  tweeds  and  with  no  money  but  British 
bank-notes  negotiable  only  at  a  practically  infinite  distance,  this 
must  needs  be  a  reassuring  induction.  And  Utopian  manners  will 
not  only  be  tolerant,  but  almost  universally  tolerable.  Endless 
things  will  be  understood  perfectly  and  universally  that  on  earth  are 
understood  only  by  a  scattered  few ;  baseness  of  bearing,  gross¬ 
ness  of  manner,  will  be  the  distinctive  mark  of  no  section  of 
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the  community  whatever.  The  coarser  reasons  for  privacy,  there¬ 
fore,  will  not  exist  here.  And  that  savage  sort  of  shyness,  too, 
that  makes  so  many  half-educated  people  on  earth  recluse  and 
defensive,  that  too  the  Utopians  will  have  escaped  by  their  more 
liberal  breeding.  In  the  cultivated  state  we  are  assuming  it  will 
be  ever  so  much  easier  for  people  to  eat  in  public,  rest  and  amuse 
themselves  in  public,  and  even  work  in  public.  Our  present  need 
for  privacy  in  many  things  marks,  indeed,  a  phase  of  transition 
from  an  ease  in  public  in  the  past  due  to  homogeneity,  to  an  ease 
in  public  in  the  future  due  to  intelligence  and  good  breeding,  and 
in  Utopia  that  transition  will  be  complete.  We  must  bear  that  in 
mind  throughout  the  consideration  of  this  question. 

Yet,  after  this  allowance  has  been  made,  there  still  remains  a 
considerable  claim  for  privacy  in  Utopia.  The  room,  or  apartments, 
or  home,  or  mansion,  whatever  it  may  be  a  man  or  woman  maintains, 
must  be  private,  and  under  his  or  her  complete  dominion ;  it  seems 
harsh  and  intrusive  to  forbid  a  central  garden  plot  or  peristyle,  such 
as  one  sees  in  Pompeii  within  the  house  walls,  and  it  is  almost 
as  difficult  to  deny  a  little  private  territory  beyond  the  house.  Yet 
if  we  concede  that,  it  is  clear  that,  without  some  further  provision, 
we  concede  the  possibility  that  the  poorer  townsman  (if  there  are 
to  be  rich  and  poor  in  the  world)  will  be  forced  to  walk  through 
endless  miles  of  high  fenced  villa  gardens  before  he  may  expand  in 
his  little  scrap  of  reserved  open  country.  Such  is  already  the  poor 
Londoner’s  miserable  fate.  .  .  ,  Our  Utopia  wdll  have,  of  course, 
faultless  roads  and  beautifully  arranged  inter-urban  communications, 
swift  trains  or  motor  services  or  what  not,  to  diffuse  its  population, 
and  without  some  anticipatory  provisions,  the  prospect  of  the  resi¬ 
dential  areas  becoming  a  vast  area  of  defensively  walled  villa  Edens 
is  all  too  possible. 

This  is  a  quantitative  question,  be  it  remembered,  and  not  to  be 
dismissed  by  any  statement  of  principle.  Our  Utopians  will  meet 
it,  I  presume,  by  detailed  regulations,  very  probably  varying  locally 
with  local  conditions.  Privacy  beyond  the  house  might  be  made  a 
privilege  to  be  paid  for  in  proportion  to  the  area  occupied,  and  the 
tax  on  these  licences  of  privacy  might  increase  as  the  square  of  the 
area  affected.  A  maximum  fraction  of  private  enclosure  for  each 
urban  and  suburban  square  mile  could  be  fixed.  A  distinction  could 
be  drawn  between  an  absolutely  private  garden  and  a  garden  private 
and  closed  only  for  a  day  or  a  couple  of  days  a  week,  and  at  other 
times  open  to  the  well-behaved  public.  Who,  in  a  really  civilised 
conemunity,  would  grudge  that  measure  of  invasion?  Walls  could 
be  taxed  by  height  and  length,  and  the  enclosure  of  really  natural 
beauties,  of  rapids,  cascades,  gorges,  viewpoints,  and  so  forth  made 
impossible.  So  a  reasonable  compromise  between  the  vital  and  con¬ 
flicting  claims  of  the  freedom  of  movement  and  the  freedom  of 
seclusion  might  be  attained.  .  .  . 

And  as  we  argue  thus  we  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  road  that 
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goes  up  and  over  the  Gotthard  crest  and  down  the  Val  Tremola 
towards  Italy. 

What  sort  of  road  would  that  be? 


§  3. 

Freedom  of  movement  in  a  Utopia  planned  under  modern  con¬ 
ditions  must  involve  something  more  than  unrestricted  pedestrian 
wanderings,  and  the  very  proposition  of  a  world-state  speaking  one 
common  tongue  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  world  population 
travelled  and  travelling  to  an  extent  quite  beyond  anything  our 
native  earth  has  seen.  It  is  now  our  terrestrial  experience  that 
whenever  economic  and  political  developments  set  a  class 
free  to  travel,  that  class  at  once  begins  to  travel;  in  England,  for 
example,  above  the  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  a  year  level,  it  is 
hard  to  find  anyone  who  is  not  habitually  migratory,  who  has  not 
been  frequently,  as  people  say,  “  abroad.”  In  the  Modern  Utopia 
travel  must  be  in  the  common  texture  of  life.  To  go  into  fresh 
climates  and  fresh  scenery,  to  meet  a  different  complexion  of 
humanity  and  a  different  type  of  home  and  food  and  apparatus, 
to  mark  unfamiliar  trees  and  plants  and  flowers  and  beasts,  to  climb 
mountains,  to  see  the  snow'y  night  of  the  North  and  the  blaze  of 
the  tropical  midday,  to  follow  great  rivers,  to  taste  loneliness  in 
desert  places,  to  traverse  the  gloom  of  tropical  forests  and  to  cross 
the  high  seas,  will  be  an  essential  part  of  the  reward  and  adventure 
of  life,  even  for  the  commonest  people.  .  .  .  This  is  a  bright  and 
pleasant  particular  in  which  a  modern  Utopia  must  differ  again,  and 
differ  diametrically,  from  its  predecessors. 

We  may  conclude  from  what  has  been  done  in  places  upon  our 
earth  that  the  whole  Utopian  world  will  be  open  and  accessible  and 
as  safe  for  the  wayfarer  as  France  or  England  is  to-day.  The  peace 
of  the  world  will  be  established  for  ever,  and  everywhere,  except  in 
remote  and  desolate  places,  there  will  be  convenient  inns,  at  least 
as  convenient  and  trustworthy  as  those  of  Switzerland  to-day ;  the 
touring  clubs  and  hotel  associations  that  have  tariffed  that  country 
and  France  so  effectually  will  have  had  their  fine  Utopian 
equivalents,  and  the  whole  world  will  be  habituated  to  the  coining 
and  going  of  strangers.  The  greater  part  of  the  world  will  be  as 
sedure  and  cheaply  and  easily  accessible  to  everyone  as  is  Zermatt 
or  Lucerne  to  a  Western  European  of  the  middle-class  at  the  present 
time. 

On  this  account  alone  no  places  will  be  so  congested  as  these 
two  are  now  on  earth.  With  freedom  to  go  everywhere,  with  easy 
access  everywhere,  with  no  dread  of  difficulties  about  language, 
coinage,  custom,  or  law,  why  should  everyone  continue  to  go  to  just 
a  few  special  places?  Such  congestions  are  merely  the  measure  of 
the  general  inaccessibility  and  insecurity  and  costliness  of  contem- 
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porary  life,  an  awkward  transitory  phase  in  the  first  beginnings  of 
the  travel  age  of  mankind. 

No  doubt  the  Utopian  will  travel  in  many  ways.  It  is  unlikely 
there  will  be  any  smoke-disgorging  steam  railway  trains  in  Utopia, 
they  are  already  doomed  on  earth,  already  threatened  with  that 
obsolescence  that  will  endear  them  to  the  Kuskins  of  to-morrow,  but 
a  thin  spider’s  web  of  inconspicuous  special  routes  will  cover 
the  land  of  the  world,  pierce  the  mountain  masses  and  tunnel  under 
the  seas.  These  may  be  double  railways  or  monorails  or  what  not — 
we  are  no  engineers  to  judge  between  such  devices — but  by  means 
of  them  the  Utopian  will  travel  about  the  earth  from  one  chief 
point  to  another  at  a  speed  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles  or  more 
an  hour.  That  will  abolish  the  greater  distances.  .  .  One  figures 
these  main  communications  as  something  after  the  manner  of  cor¬ 
ridor  trains,  smooth-running  and  roomy,  open  from  end  to  end,  with 
cars  in  which  one  may  sit  and  read,  cars  in  which  one  may  take 
refreshment,  cars  into  which  the  news  of  the  day  comes  printing 
itself  from  the  wires  beside  the  track;  cars  in  which  one  may  have 
privacy  and  sleep  if  one  is  so  disposed,  bath-room  cars,  library  cars; 
a  train  as  comfortable  as  a  good  club.  There  will  be  no  distinc¬ 
tions  of  class  in  such  a  train,  because  in  a  civilised  world  there 
would  be  no  offence  between  one  kind  of  man  and  another,  and  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  world  such  travelling  will  be  as  cheap  as  it 
can  be,  and  well  within  the  reach  of  any  but  the  almost  criminally 
poor. 

Such  great  tramways  as  this  will  be  used  when  the  Utopians 
wish  to  travel  fast  and  far;  thereby  you  will  glide  all  over  the  land 
surface  of  the  planet,  and  feeding  them  and  distributing  from  them, 
innumerable  minor  systems,  clean  little  electric  tramways  I  picture 
them,  will  spread  out  over  the  land,  in  finer  reticulations,  growing 
close  and  dense  in  the  urban  regions  and  thinning  as  the  population 
thins.  And  running  beside  these  lighter  railways,  and  spreading 
beyond  their  range,  will  be  the  smooth  minor  high  roads  such  as 
this  one  we  now  approach,  upon  which  independent  vehicles,  motor 
cars,  cycles,  and  what  not,  will  go.  I  doubt  if  we  shall  see  any 
horses  upon  this  fine,  smooth,  clean  road;  I  doubt  if  there  will  be 
many  horses  on  the  high  roads  of  Utopia,  and,  indeed,  if  they  will 
use  draught  horses  at  all  upon  that  planet.  Why  should  they? 
Where  the  world  gives  turf  or  sand,  or  along  special  tracts,  the  horse 
will  perhaps  be  ridden  for  exercise  and  pleasure,  but  that  will  be 
all  the  use  for  him;  and  as  for  the  other  beasts  of  burthen,  on  the 
remoter  mountain  tracks  the  mule  will  no  doubt  still  be  a  picturesque 
survival,  in  the  desert  men  will  still  find  a  use  for  the  camel,  and 
the  elephant  may  linger  to  play  a  part  in  the  pageant  of  the  East. 
But  the  burthen  of  the  minor  traffic,  if  not  the  whole  of  it,  will 
certainly  be  mechanical.  This  is  what  we  shall  see  even  while  the 
road  is  still  remote,  swift  and  shapely  motor  cars  going  past,  cyclists, 
and  in  these  agreeable  mountain  regions  there  will  also  be  pedestrians 
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upon  their  way.  Cycle  tracks  will  abound  in  Utopia,  sometimes 
following  beside  the  great  high  roads,  but  oftener  taking  their  own 
more  agreeable  line  amidst  woods  and  crops  and  pastures ;  and  there 
will  be  a  rich  variety  of  footpaths  and  minor  ways.  There  will  be 
many  footpaths  in  Utopia.  There  will  be  pleasant  ways  over  the 
scented  needles  of  the  mountain  pine  woods,  primrose-strewn  tracks 
amidst  the  budding  thickets  of  the  lower  country,  paths  running 
beside  rushing  streams,  paths  across  the  wide  spaces  of  the  corn 
land,  and,  above  all,  paths  through  the  flowery  garden  spaces  amidst 
which  the  houses  in  the  towns  will  stand.  And  everywhere  about 
the  world,  on  road  and  path,  by  sea  and  land,  the  happy  holiday 
Utopians  will  go. 

The  population  of  Utopia  will  be  a  migratory  population  beyond 
any  earthly  precedent,  not  simply  a  travelling  population,  but 
migratory.  The  old  Utopias  were  all  localised,  as  localised  as  a 
parish  councillor;  but  it  is  manifest  that  nowadays  even  quite 
ordinary  people  live  over  areas  that  would  have  made  a  kingdom  in 
those  former  days,  would  have  filled  the  Athenian  of  the  Laws  with 
incredulous  astonishment.  Except  for  the  habits  of  the  very  rich 
during  the  Koman  Empire,  there  was  never  the  slightest  precedent 
for  this  modern  detachment  from  place.  It  is  nothing  to  us  that 
we  go  eighty  or  ninety  miles  from  home  to  place  of  business,  or  take 
an  hour’s  spin  of  fifty  miles  to  our  week-end  golf ;  every  summer  it 
has  become  a  fixed  custom  to  travel  wide  and  far.  Only  the  clumsi¬ 
ness  of  communications  limit  us  now,  and  every  facilitation  of 
locomotion  widens  not  only  our  potential,  but  our  habitual  range. 
Not  only  this,  but  we  change  our  habitations  with  a  growing  fre¬ 
quency  and  facility ;  to  Sir  Thomas  More  we  should  seem  a  breed 
of  nomads.  That  old  fixity  was  of  necessity  and  not  of  choice,  it 
was  a  mere  phase  in  the  development  of  civilisation,  a  trick  of 
rooting  man  learnt  for  a  time  from  his  new-found  friends,  the  corn 
and  the  vine  and  the  hearth ;  the  untamed  spirit  of  the  young 
has  turned  for  ever  to  wandering  and  the  sea.  The  soul  of  man 
has  never  yet  in  any  land  been  tamely  adscript  to  the  glebe.  Even 
Mr.  Belloc,  who  preaches  the  happiness  of  a  peasant  proprietary, 
is  so  much  wiser  than  his  thoughts  that  he  sails  about  the  seas  in 
a  little  yacht  or  goes  afoot  from  Belgium  to  Rome.  We  are  winning 
our  freedom  again  once  more,  a  freedom  renewed  and  enlarged,  and 
there  is  now  neither  necessity  nor  advantage  in  a  permanent  life 
servitude  to  this  place  or  that.  Men  may  settle  down  in  our  Modern 
Utopia  for  love  and  the  family  at  last,  but  first  and  most  abundantly 
they  will  see  the  world. 

And  with  this  loosening  of  the  fetters  of  locality  from  the  feet 
of  men,  necessarily  there  will  be  all  sorts  of  fresh  distribut’ons  of 
the  factors  of  life.  On  our  own  poor  haphazard  earth,  wherever 
men  work,  wherever  there  are  things  to  be  grown,  minerals  to  be 
won,  power  to  be  used,  there,  regardless  of  all  the  joys  and  decencies 
of  life,  the  households  needs  must  cluster.  But  in  Utopia  there  will 
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be  wide  stretches  of  cheerless  or  unhealthy  or  toilsome  or  dangerous 
land  with  never  a  household,  there  will  be  regions  of  mining  and 
smelting;  black  with  the  smoke  of  furnaces  and  gashed  and  deso¬ 
lated  by  mines,  with  a  sort  of  weird  inhospitable  grandeur  of  in¬ 
dustrial  desolation,  and  the  men  will  come  thither  and 
work  for  a  spell  and  return  to  civilisation  again,  washing  and 
changing  their  attire  in  the  swift  gliding  train.  And,  by  way  of 
compensation  there  will  be  beautiful  regions  of  the  earth  specially 
set  apart  and  favoured  for  children ;  in  them  the  presence  of  children 
will  remit  taxation,  while  in  other  less  wholesome  places  the  presence 
of  children  will  be  taxed;  the  lower  passes  and  fore  hills  of  these 
very  Alps,  for  example,  will  be  populous  with  homes,  serving  the 
vast  arable  levels  of  Upper  Italy. 

So  we  shall  see,  as  we  come  down  by  our  little  lake  in  the  lap 
of  Lucendro,  and  even  before  we  reach  the  road,  the  first  scattered 
chalets  and  households  in  which  these  migrant  people  live,  the 
upper  summer  homes.  With  the  coming  of  summer,  as  the  snows 
on  the  high  Alps  recede,  a  tide  of  households  and  schools,  teachers 
and  doctors,  and  all  such  attendant  services  will  flow  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  masses,  and  ebb  again  when  the  September  snows  return.  It 
is  essential  to  the  modern  ideal  of  life  that  the  period  of  education 
and  growth  should  be  prolonged  to  as  late  a  period  as  possible  and 
puberty  correspondingly  retarded,  and  by  wise  regulation  the  states¬ 
men  of  Utopia  will  constantly  adjust  and  readjust  regulations  and 
taxation  to  diminish  the  proportion  of  children  reared  in  hot  and 
stimulating  conditions.  These  high  mountains  will,  in  the  bright, 
sweet  summer,  be  populous  with  youth.  Even  up  towards  this 
high  place  where  the  snow  is  scarce  gone  until  July,  these  house¬ 
holds  will  extend,  and  below,  the  whole  long  valley  of  Urseren  will 
be  a  scattered  summer  town. 

One  figures  one  of  the  more  urban  highways,  one  of  those  along 
which  the  light  railways  of  the  second  order  run,  such  as  that  in 
the  valley  of  Urseren,  into  which  we  should  presently  come.  I 
figure  it  as  one  would  see  it  at  night,  a  band  a  hundred  yards 
perhaps  in  width,  the  footpath  on  either  side  shaded  with 
high  trees  and  lit  softly  with  orange  glowlights;  while  down  the 
centre  the  tramway  of  the  road  will  go,  with  sometimes  a 
nocturnal  tram-car  gliding,  lit  and  gay  but  almost  noiselessly,  past. 
Lantern-lit  cyclists  will  flit  along  the  track  like  fireflies,  and  ever 
and  again  some  humming  motor  car  will  hurry  by,  to  or  from  the 
lihoneland  or  the  Rhineland  or  Switzerland  or  Italy.  Away  on 
either  side  the  lights  of  the  little  country  homes  up  the  mountain 
slopes  will  glow. 

I  figure  it  at  night,  because  so  it  is  we  should  see  it  first. 

We  should  come  out  from  our  mountain  valley  into  the  minor 
road  that  runs  down  the  lonely  rock  wilderness  of  the  San  Gotthard 
Pass,  we  should  descend  that  nine  miles  of  winding  route,  and  so 
arrive  towards  twilight  among  the  clustering  homes  and  upland 
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unenclosed  gardens  of  Realp  and  Hospenthal  and  Andermatt.  Be¬ 
tween  Realp  and  Andermatt,  and  down  the  Sehoellenen  gorge,  the 
greater  road  would  run.  By  the  time  we  reached  it,  w’e  should  be 
in  the  way  of  understanding  our  adventure  a  little  better.  We 
should  know'  already,  when  we  saw  those  two  familiar  clusters  of 
chalets  and  hotels  replaced  by  a  great  dispersed  multitude  of  houses 
— we  should  see  their  window  lights,  but  little  else — that  we  were 
the  victims  of  some  strange  transition  in  space  or  time,  and 
we  should  come  down  by  dimly-seen  buildings  into  the  part  that 
would  answer  to  Hospenthal,  wondering  and  perhaps  a  little  afraid. 
We  should  come  out  into  this  great  main  roadway — this  roadway 
like  an  urban  avenue — and  look  up  it  and  down,  hesitating  whether 
to  go  along  the  valley  Furka-ward,  or  down  by  Andermatt  through 
the  gorge  that  leads  to  Gbschenen.  .  .  . 

People  would  pass  us  in  the  twilight,  and  then  more  people;  we 
should  see  they  walked  well  and  wore  a  graceful,  unfamiliar  dress, 
but  more  we  should  not  distinguish. 

“  Good-night!  ”  they  would  say  to  us  in  clear,  fine  voices.  Their 
dim  faces  w'ould  turn  with  a  passing  scrutiny  towards  us. 

We  should  answer  out  of  our  perplexity:  “Good-night!” — for 
by  the  conventions  established  in  the  beginning  of  this  book,  we  are 
given  the  freedom  of  their  tongue. 


§  4. 

Were  this  a  story,  I  should  tell  at  length  how  much  we  were 
helped  by  the  good  fortune  of  picking  up  a  Utopian  coin  of  gold, 
how  at  last  we  adventured  into  the  Utopian  inn  and  found  it  all  mar- 
vellojsly  easy.  You  see  us  the  shyest  and  most  watchful  of 
guests;  but  of  the  food  they  put  before  us  and  the  furnishings  of 
the  house,  and  all  our  entertainment,  it  will  be  better  to  speak 
later.  We  are  in  a  migratory  world,  we  know,  one  greatly  accus¬ 
tomed  to  foreigners;  our  mountain  clothes  are  not  strange  enough 
to  attract  acute  attention,  though  ill-made  and  shabby,  no  doubt, 
by  Utopian  standards;  w'e  are  dealt  with  as  we  might  best 
wish  to  be  dealt  with,  that  is  to  say  as  rather  untidy,  inconspicuous 
men.  We  look  about  us  and  watch  for  hints  and  examples,  and, 
indeed,  get  through  with  the  thing.  And  after  our  queer,  yet 
not  unpleasant,  dinner,  in  which  we  remark  no  meat  figures,  we 
go  out  of  the  house  for  a  breath  of  air  and  for  quiet  counsel  one  with 
another,  and  there  it  is  we  discover  those  strange  constellations 
overhead.  It  comes  to  us  then,  clear  and  full,  that  our  imagination 
has  realised  itself;  we  dismiss  quite  finally  a  Rip-Van-Win^.le  fancy 
we  have  entertained,  all  the  unfamiliarities  of  our  descent  from 
the  mountain  pass  gather  together  into  one  fulness  of  conviction, 
and  we  know,  we  know,  we  are  in  Utopia. 

We  wander  under  the  trees  by  the  main  road,  watching  the  dim 
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passers-by  as  though  they  were  the  phantoms  of  a  dream.  We 
say  little  to  one  another.  We  turn  aside  into  a  little  pathway  and 
come  to  a  bridge  over  the  turbulent  Reuss,  hurrying  down  towards 
the  Devil’s  Bridge  in  the  gorge  below.  Far  away  over  the  Furka 
ridge  a  pallid  glow  preludes  the  rising  of  the  moon. 

Two  lovers  pass  us  whispering,  and  we  follow  them  with  our 
eyes.  This  Utopia  has  certainly  preserved  the  fundamental  free¬ 
dom,  to  love.  And  then  a  sweet-voiced  bell  from  somewhere  high 
up  towards  Oheralp  chimes  two-and-twenty  times. 

I  break  the  silence.  “  That  might  mean  ten  o’clock,”  I  say. 

My  companion  leans  upon  the  bridge  and  looks  down  into  the  dim 
river  below.  I  become  aware  of  the  keen  edge  of  the  moon  like  a 
needle  of  incandescent  silver  creeping  over  the  crest,  and  suddenly 
the  river  is  alive  with  flashes. 

He  speaks,  and  astonishes  me  with  the  hidden  course  his  thoughts 
have  taken. 

‘‘  We  two  were  boy  and  girl  lovers  like  that,”  he  says,  and  jerks 
a  head  at  the  receding  Utopians.  “  I  loved  her  first,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  thought  of  loving  anyone  but  her.” 

It  is  a  curiously  human  thing,  and,  upon  my  honour,  not  one  I 
had  designed,  that  when  at  last  I  stand  in  the  twilight  in  the 
midst  of  a  Utopian  towmship,  when  my  whole  being  should  be  taken 
up  with  speculative  w'onder,  this  man  should  be  standing  by  my 
side,  and  lugging  my  attention  perpetually  towards  himself,  tow'ards 
his  limited  futile  self.  This  thing  perpetually  happens  to  me,  this 
intrusion  of  something  small  and  irrelevant  and  alive,  upon  my 
great  impressions.  The  time  I  first  saw  the  Matterhorn,  that  Queen 
among  the  Alpine  summits,  I  was  distracted  beyond  appreciation 
by  the  tale  of  a  man  who  could  not  eat  sardines — always  sardines 
did  this  with  him  and  that;  and  my  first  w'anderings  along  the 
brown  streets  of  Pompeii,  an  experience  I  had  anticipated  with  a 
strange  intensity,  was  shot  with  the  most  stupidly  intelligent  dis¬ 
course  on  vehicular  tariffs  in  the  chief  capitals  of  Europe  that  it 
is  possible  to  imagine.  And  now  this  man,  on  my  first  night  in 
Utopia,  talks  and  talks  persistently  of  his  poor  little  love  affair. 

It  shapes  itself  as  the  most  trite  and  feeble  of  tragedies,  one  of 
those  stories  of  effortless  submission  to  chance  and  custom  in  which 
Mr.  Hardy  or  George  Gissing  might  have  found  a  theme.  I  do  but 
half  listen  at  first — watching  the  moon  and  the  black  figures  in  the 
distant  roadway  pacing  to  and  fro.  Yet — I  cannot  trace  how  he 
conveys  the  subtle  conviction  to  my  mind — the  woman  he  loves  is 
beautiful. 

They  were  boy  and  girl  together,  and  afterwards  they  met  again 
as  fellow  students  in  a  world  of  comfortable  discretions.  He  seems 
to  have  taken  the  decorums  of  life  with  a  confiding  good  faith,  to 
have  been  shy  and  innocent  in  a  suppressed  sort  of  way,  and  of  a 
mental  type  not  made  for  worldly  successes;  but  he  must  have 
dreamt  about  her  and  loved  her  well  enough.  How  she  felt  for 
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him  I  could  never  gather;  it  seemed  to  be  all  of  that  fleshless 
friendliness  into  which  we  train  our  girls.  Then  abruptly  they  came 
to  stresses.  The  man  who  became  her  husband  appeared, 
with  a  very  evident  passion.  He  was  a  year  or  so  older  than  either 
of  them,  and  he  had  the  habit  and  quality  of  achieving  his  ends- 
he  was  already  successful,  and  with  the  promise  of  wealth,  and  I, 
at  least,  perceived,  from  my  botanist’s  phrasing,  that  his  desire 
was  for  her  beauty. 

As  my  botanist  talked  I  seemed  to  see  the  whole  little  drama, 
rather  clearer  than  his  words  gave  it  me,  the  actors  all  absurdly  in 
Hampstead  middle-class  raiment,  meetings  of  a  Sunday  after 
church  (the  men  in  silk  hats,  frock  coats,  and  tightly-rolled 
umbrellas),  rare  excursions  into  evening  dress,  the  decorously  vulgar 
fiction  read  in  their  homes,  its  ambling  sentimentalities  of  thought, 
the  amiably  worldly  mothers,  the  respectable  fathers,  the  aunts, 
the  “  people  ” — his  “  people  ”  and  her  “  people  ” — the  piano  music 
and  the  song,  and  in  this  setting  our  friend,  “  quite  clever  ”  at 
botany  and  “  going  in  ”  for  it  “as  a  profession,’’  and  the  girl, 
gratuitously  beautiful ;  so  I  figured  the  arranged  and  orderly  environ¬ 
ment  into  which  this  claw  of  an  elemental  force  had  thrust  itself 
to  grip. 

The  stranger  who  had  come  in  got  what  he  wanted;  the  girl  con¬ 
sidered  that  she  thought  she  had  never  loved  the  botanist,  had  had 
only  friendship  for  him — though  little  she  knew  of  the  meaning  of 
those  fine  words — they  parted  a  little  incoherently  and  in  tears, 
and  it  had  not  occurred  to  the  young  man  to  imagine  she  was  not 
going  off  to  conventional  life  in  some  other  of  the  endless  Frognals 
he  imagined  as  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  world. 

But  she  wasn’t. 

He  had  kept  her  photograph  and  her  memory  sweet,  and  if  ever 
he  had  strayed  from  the  severest  constancy,  it  seemed  only  in  the 
end  to  strengthen  with  the  stuff  of  experience,  to  enhance  by  com¬ 
parative  disappointment  his  imagination  of  what  she  might  have 
meant  to  him.  .  .  .  Then  eight  years  afterwards  they  met  again. 

By  the  time  he  gets  to  this  part  of  his  story  we  have,  at  my 
initiative,  left  the  bridge  and  are  walking  towards  the  Utopian 
guest  house.  The  Utopian  guest  house !  His  voice  rises  and  falls, 
and  sometimes  he  holds  my  arm.  My  attention  comes  and  goes. 
“  Good-night,’’  two  sweet-voiced  Utopians  cry  to  us  in  their  universal 
tongue,  and  1  answer  them  “  Good-night.’’ 

“  You  see,’’  he  persists,  “  I  saw  her  only  a  week  ago.  It  was  in 
Lucerne,  while  1  was  waiting  for  you  to  come  on  from  England.  I 
talked  to  her  three  or  four  times  altogether.  And  her  face — the 
change  in  her  I  I  can’t  get  it  out  of  my  head — night  or  day.  The 
miserable  waste  of  her.  ...” 

Before  us,  through  the  tall  pine  stems,  shine  the  lights  of  our 
Utopian  inn. 

He  talks  vaguely  of  ill-usage.  “  The  husband  is  vain,  boastful. 
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dishonest  to  the  very  confines  of  the  law,  and  a  drunkard.  There 
are  scenes  and  insults - ” 

“  She  told  you?  ” 

“  Not  much,  but  someone  else  did.  He  brings  other  women 
almost  into  her  presence  to  spite  her.” 

‘‘  And  it’s  going  on?  ”  I  interrupt. 

‘‘  Yes.  Now.’’ 

“  Need  it  go  on?  ” 

‘‘  What  do  you  mean?  ” 

‘‘  Lady  in  trouble,”  I  say.  ”  Knight  at  hand.  Why  not  stop 
this  dismal  grizzling  and  carry  her  off?”  {You  fig^ire  the  heroic 
sweep  of  the  arm  that  belongs  to  the  Voice.)  I  positively  forget  for 
the  moment  that  we  are  in  Utopia  at  all. 

”  You  mean?  ” 

‘‘Take  her  away  from  him!  What’s  all  this  emotion  of  yours 
worth  if  it  isn’t  equal  to  that!  ” 

Positively  he  seems  aghast  at  me. 

‘‘  Do  you  mean  elope  with  her?  ” 

‘‘  It  seems  a  most  suitable  case.” 

For  a  space  he  is  silent,  and  we  go  on  through  the  trees.  A 
Utopian  tramcar  passes  and  I  see  his  face,  poor,  bitted  wretch ! 
looking  pinched  and  scared  in  its  trailing  glow  of  light. 

‘‘  That’s  all  very  well  in  a  novel,”  he  says.  ‘‘  But  how  could  I 
go  back  to  my  laboratory,  mixed  classes  with  young  ladies,  you  know, 
after  a  thing  like  that?  How  could  we  live  and  where  could  we 
live?  We  might  have  a  house  in  London,  but  who  would  call  upon 
us?  .  .  .  Besides,  you  don’t  know  her.  She  is  not  the  sort  of 
woman.  .  .  .  Don’t  think  I’m  timid  or  conventional.  Don’t  think 
I  don’t  feel.  .  .  .  Feel!  You  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  feel  in  a 
case  of  this  sort.  .  .  .” 

He  halts  and  then  flies  out  viciously:  ‘‘  Ugh!  There  are  times 
when  I  could  strangle  him  with  my  hands.”  Which  is  nonsense. 
He  flings  out  his  lean  botanising  hands  in  an  impotent  gesture. 

‘‘  My  dear  Man!  ”  I  say,  and  say  no  more. 

For  a  moment  I  forget  we  are  in  Utopia  altogether. 

§  5. 

Let  us  come  back  to  Utopia.  We  were  speaking  of  travel. 

Besides  roadways  and  railways  and  tramways,  for  those  who  go 
to  and  fro  in  the  earth  the  Modern  Utopians  will  have  very  many 
other  ways  of  travelling.  There  will  be  rivers,  for  example,  with  a 
vast  variety  of  boats ;  canals  with  diverse  sorts  of  haulage ;  there  will 
be  lakes  and  lagoons;  and  when  one  comes  at  last  to  the  borders  of 
the  land,  the  pleasure  craft  will  be  there,  coming  and  going,  and 
the  swift  great  passenger  vessels,  very  big  and  steady,  doing  thirty 
knots  an  hour  or  more,  will  trace  long  wakes  as  they  go  dwindling  out 
athwart  the  restless  vastness  of  the  sea. 
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They  will  be  just  beginning  to  fly  in  Utopia.  We  owe  much 
to  M.  Santos  Dumont;  the  world  is  immeasurably  more  disposed  to 
believe  this  wonder  is  coming,  and  coming  nearly,  than  it  was  five 
years  ago.  But  unless  we  are  to  suppose  Utopian  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  far  in  advance  of  ours — and  though  that  supposition  was  not 
proscribed  in  our  initial  undertaking,  it  would  be  inconvenient  for 
us  and  not  quite  in  the  vein  of  the  rest  of  our  premises — they,  too 
will  only  be  in  the  same  experimental  stage  as  ourselves.  In 
Utopia,  however,  they  will  conduct  research  by  the  army  corps 
while  we  conduct  it — we  don't  conduct  it  I  We  let  it  happen. 
Fools  make  researches  and  wise  men  exploit  them — that  is  our 
earthly  way  of  dealing  with  the  question,  and  we  thank  Heaven 
for  an  assumed  abundance  of  financially  impotent  and  sufficiently 
ingenious  fools. 

In  Utopia,  a  great  multitude  of  selected  men,  chosen  volunteers, 
will  be  collaborating  upon  this  new  step  in  man’s  struggle  with 
the  elements.  Bacon’s  visionary  House  of  Salomon  ^  will  be  a  thing 
realised,  and  it  will  be  humming  with  this  business.  Every 
University  in  the  world  wdll  be  urgently  working  for  priority 
in  this  aspect  of  the  problem  or  that.  Ileports  of  experi¬ 
ments,  as  full  and  as  prompt  as  the  telegraphic  reports 
of  cricket  in  our  more  sportive  atmosphere,  will  go  about 
the  world.  All  this  will  be  passing,  as  it  were,  behind 
the  act  drop  of  our  first  experience,  behind  this  first  picture  of  the 
urbanised  Ursenen  valley.  The  literature  of  the  subject  will  be 
growing  and  developing  with  the  easy  swiftness  of  an  eagle’s  swoop 
as  we  come  down  the  hillside ;  unseen  in  that  twilight,  unthought 
of  by  us  until  this  moment,  a  thousand  men  at  a  thousand  glowing 
desks,  a  busy  specialist  Press,  will  be  perpetually  sifting,  criticising, 
condensing,  and  clearing  the  ground  for  further  speculation.  Those 
who  are  concerned  with  the  problems  of  public  locomotion  will  be 
following  these  aeronautic  investigations  with  a  keen  and  enter¬ 
prising  interest,  and  so  will  the  physiologist  and  the  sociologist. 
That  Utopian  research  will,  I  say,  go  like  an  eagle’s  swoop  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  blind-man’s  fumbling  of  our  terrestrial  way.  Even 
before  our  own  brief  Utopian  journey  is  out,  we  may  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  swift  ripening  of  all  this  activity  that  will  be  in  progress  at 
our  coming.  To-morrow,  perhaps,  or  in  a  day  or  so,  some  silent, 
distant  thing  will  come  gliding  into  view  over  the  mountains,  will 
turn  and  soar  and  pass  again  beyond  our  astonished  sight.  .  .  . 


§  6. 

But  my  friend  and  his  great  trouble  turn  my  mind  from  these 
questions  of  locomotion  and  the  freedoms  that  cluster  about  them. 
In  spite  of  myself  I  find  myself  framing  his  case.  He  is  a  lever, 
the  most  conventional  of  Anglican  lovers,  with  a  heart  that  has 
(1)  In  The  New  Atlantic. 
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had  its  training,  I  should  think,  in  the  clean  but  limited  schoolroom 
of  Mrs.  Henry  Wood.  .  .  . 

In  Utopia  I  think  they  will  fly  with  stronger  pinions,  it  will  not 
be  in  the  superficialities  of  life  merely  that  movement  will  be  wide 
and  free,  they  will  mount  higher  and  swoop  more  steeply  than  he 
in  his  cage  can  believe.  What  will  their  range  be,  their  prohibitions? 
what  jars  to  our  preconceptions  will  he  and  I  receive  here? 

My  mind  flows  with  the  free,  thin  flow  that  it  has  at  the  end  of 
an  eventful  day,  and  as  we  walk  along  in  silence  towards  our  inn 
I  rove  from  issue  to  issue,  I  find  myself  ranging  amidst  the 
fundamental  things  of  the  individual  life  and  all  the  perplexity  of 
desires  and  passions.  I  turn  my  questionings  to  the  most  difficult 
of  all  sets  of  compromises,  those  mitigations  of  spontaneous 
freedom  that  constitute  the  marriage  laws,  the  mystery  of  balancing 
justice  against  the  good  of  the  future,  amidst  these  violent  and 
elusive  passions.  Where  falls  the  balance  of  freedoms  here  ?  I  pass 
for  a  time  from  Utopianising  altogether,  to  ask  the  question  that, 
after  all,  Schopenhauer  failed  completely  to  answer,  why  sometimes 
in  the  case  of  hurtful,  pointless,  and  destructive  things  we  want  so 
vehemently.  .  .  . 

I  come  back  from  this  unavailing  glance  into  the  deeps  to  the 
general  question  of  freedoms  in  this  new  relation.  I  find  myself 
far  adrift  from  the  case  of  the  Frognal  botanist,  and  asking  how  far 
a  modern  Utopia  will  deal  with  personal  morals. 

As  Plato  demonstrated  long  ago,  the  principles  of  the  relation  of 
State  control  to  personal  morals  may  be  best  discussed  in  the  case  of 
intoxication,  the  most  isolated  and  least  complicated  of  all  this  group 
of  problems.  But  Plato’s  treatment  of  this  issue  as  a  question  of 
who  may  or  may  not  have  the  use  of  wine,  though  suitable  enough 
in  considering  a  small  state  in  which  everybody  was  the  effectual 
inspector  of  everybody,  is  entirely  beside  the  mark  under  modern 
conditions,  in  which  we  are  to  have  an  extraordinarily  higher 
standard  of  individual  privacy  and  an  amplitude  and  quantity  of 
migration  inconceivable  to  tbe  Academic  imagination.  We  may 
accept  bis  principle  and  put  this  particular  freedom  (of  the  use  of 
wine)  among  the  distinctive  privileges  of  maturity,  and  still  find  all 
that  a  modern  would  think  of  as  the  Drink  Question  untouched. 

That  question  in  Utopia  will  differ  perhaps  in  the  proportion  of  its 
factors,  but  in  no  other  respect,  from  what  it  is  upon  earth.  The 
same  desirable  ends  will  be  sought,  the  maintenance  of  public  order 
and  decency,  the  reduction  of  inducements  to  form  this  bad  and 
wasteful  habit  to  their  lowest  possible  minimum,  and  the  complete 
protection  of  the  immature.  But  the  modern  Utopians,  having 
systematised  their  sociology,  will  have  given  some  attention  to  the 
psychology  of  minor  officials,  a  matter  altogether  too  much 
neglected  by  the  social  reformer  on  earth.  They  will  not 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  common  policeman  powers  direct  and 
indirect  that  would  be  dangerous  to  the  public  in  the  hands  of  a 
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judge.  And  they  will  have  avoided  the  immeasurahle  error  of 
making  their  control  of  the  drink  traffic  a  source  of  public  revenue. 
Privacies  they  will  not  invade,  but  they  will  certainly  restrict  the 
public  consumption  of  intoxicants  to  specified  licensed  places  and 
the  sale  of  them  to  unmistakable  adults,  and  they  will  make  the 
temptation  of  the  young  a  grave  offence.  In  so  migratory  a  popula¬ 
tion  as  the  Modern  Utopian,  the  licensing  of  inns  and  bars  would  be 
under  the  same  control  as  the  railways  and  high  roads.  Inns  exist 
for  the  stranger  and  not  for  the  locality,  and  we  shall  meet  with 
nothing  there  to  correspond  with  our  terrestrial  absurdity  of  Local 
Option. 

The  Utopians  will  certainly  control  this  trade,  and  as  certainly 
punish  personal  excesses.  Public  drunkenness  (as  distinguished 
from  the  mere  elation  that  follows  a  generous  but  controlled  use  of 
wine)  will  be  an  offence  against  public  decency,  and  will  be  dealt 
with  in  some  very  drastic  manner.  It  will,  of  course,  be  an  aggrava¬ 
tion  of,  and  not  an  excuse  for,  crime. 

But  I  doubt  whether  the  state  will  go  beyond  that.  Whether 
an  adult  shall  use  wine  or  beer  or  spirits,  or  not,  seems  to  me 
entirely  a  matter  for  his  doctor  and  his  own  private  conscience.  I 
doubt  if  we  explorers  shall  meet  any  drunken  men,  and  I  doubt  not 
we  shall  meet  many  who  have  never  availed  themselves  of  their  adult 
freedom  in  this  respect.  The  conditions  of  physical  happiness  will 
be  better  understood  in  Utopia,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  be  well 
there,  and  the  intelligent  citizen  will  watch  himself  closely.  Half 
and  more  of  the  drunkenness  of  earth  is  an  attempt  to  lighten  dull 
days  and  hopelessly  sordid  and  disagreeable  lives,  and  in  Utopia 
they  do  not  suffer  these  things.  Assuredly  Utopia  will  be  temperate, 
not  only  drinking,  but  eating  with  the  soundest  discretion.  Yet  I 
do  not  think  wine  and  good  ale  will  be  altogether  wanting  there, 
nor  good,  mellow  whisky,  nor,  upon  occasion,  the  engaging  various 
liqueur.  I  do  not  think  so.  My  botanist,  who  abstains  altogether, 
is  of  another  opinion.  We  differ  here  and  leave  the  question  to  the 
earnest  reader.  I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  all  Teetotalers,  Pro¬ 
hibitionists,  and  Haters  and  Persecutors  of  Inn-keepers,  their 
energy  of  reform  aw’akens  responsive  notes  in  me,  and  to  their 
species  I  look  for  a  large  part  of  the  urgent  repair  of  our  earth ;  yet 
for  all  that - 

There  is  Burgundy,  for  example,  a  bottle  of  soft  and  kindly 
Burgundy,  taken  to  make  a  sunshine  on  one’s  lunch  when  four 
strenuous  hours  of  toil  have  left  one  on  the  further  side  of 
appetite.  Or  ale,  a  foaming  tankard  of  ale,  ten  miles  of  sturdy 
tramping  in  the  sleet  and  slush  as  a  prelude,  and  then  good  bread 
and  good  butter  and  a  ripe  hollow  Stilton  and  celery  and  ale — ale 
with  a  certain  quantitative  freedom.  Or,  again,  where  is  the  sin 
in  a  glass  of  tawny  port  three  or  four  times,  or  it  may  be  five,  a 
year,  when  the  walnuts  come  round  in  their  season?  If  you  drink 
no  port,  then  what  are  walnuts  for?  Such  things  I  hold  for  the 
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reward  of  vast  intervals  of  abstinence;  they  justify  your  wide,  im¬ 
maculate  margin,  which  is  else  a  mere  unmeaning  blankness  on 
the  page  of  palate  God  has  given  you !  I  write  of  these  things  as 
a  fleshly  man,  confessedly  and  knowingly  fleshly,  and  more  than 
usually  aware  of  my  liability  to  err;  I  know  myself  for  a  gross 
creature  more  given  to  sedentary  world-mending  than  to  brisk 
activities,  and  not  one-tenth  as  active  as  the  dullest  newspaper 
boy  in  London.  Yet  still  I  have  my  uses,  uses  that 
vanish  in  monotony,  and  still  I  must  ask  why  should  we 
bury  the  talent  of  these  bright  sensations  altogether?  Under 
no  circumstances  can  I  think  of  my  Utopians  maintaining  their 
fine  order  of  life  on  ginger  ale  and  lemonade  and  the  ale  that 
is  Kops’.  Those  terrible  Temperance  Drinks,  solutions  of  qualified 
sugar  mixed  with  vast  volumes  of  gas,  as,  for  example,  soda,  seltzer, 
lemonade,  and  fire-extinctciirs  hand  grenades — minerals,  they  call 
such  stuff  in  England — fill  a  man  with  wind  and  self-righteousness. 
Indeed  they  do !  Coffee  destroys  brain  and  kidney,  a  fact  now 
universally  recognised  and  advertised  throughout  America ;  and  tea, 
except  for  a  kind  of  green  tea  best  used  with  discretion  in  punch, 
tans  the  entrails  and  turns  honest  stomachs  into  leather  bags. 
Rather  would  I  be  IMetchnikoffed  ^  at  once  and  have  a  clean,  good 
stomach  of  German  silver.  No !  If  we  are  to  have  no  ale  in 
Utopia,  give  me  the  one  clean  temperance  drink  that  is  worthy  to 
set  beside  wine,  and  that  is  simple  water.  Best  it  is  when  not 
quite  pure  and  with  a  trace  of  organic  matter,  for  then  it  tastes 
and  sparkles.  .  .  . 

My  botanist  w’ould  still  argue. 

Thank  Heaven  this  is  my  book,  and  that  the  ultimate  decision 
rests  with  me.  It  is  open  to  him  to  write  his  own  Utopia  and 
arrange  that  everybody  shall  do  nothing  except  by  the  consent  of  the 
savants  of  the  Republic,  either  in  his  eating,  drinking,  dressing  or 
lodging,  even  as  Cabet  proposed.  It  is  open  to  him  to  try  a 
Neivs  from  Nowhere  Utopia  with  the  wine  left  out.  I  have  my 
short  way  with  him  here  quite  effectually.  I  turn  in  the  entrance 
of  our  inn  to  the  civil  but  by  no  means  obsequious  landlord,  and 
with  a  careful  ambiguity  of  manner — for  the  thing  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  outrage,  and  I  try  to  make  it  possible  the  idea  is  a  jest — 
put  my  test  demand.  .  .  . 

“  You  see,  my  dear  Teetotaler? — he  sets  before  me  tray  and 
glass  and  ...”  Here  follows  the  necessary  experiment  and  a 
deep  sigh.  ...  ”  Yes,  a  bottle  of  quite  excellent  light  beer!  So 
there  are  also  cakes  and  ale  in  Utopia !  Let  us  in  this  saner  and 
more  beautiful  world  drink  perdition  to  all  earthly  excesses.  Let  us 
drink  more  particularly  to  the  coming  of  the  day  when  men  beyond 
there  will  learn  to  distinguish  between  qualitative  and  quantitative 
questions,  to  temper  good  intentions  with  good  intelligence,  and 
righteousness  with  wisdom.  One  of  the  darkest  evils  of  our  world 
is  surely  the  unteachable  wildness  of  the  Good.” 

(1)  See  The  Nature  of  Man,  by  Professor  Elie  Metchnikoff. 
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§  7. 

So  presently  to  bed  and  to  sleep,  but  not  at  once  to  sleep.  At 
first  my  brain,  like  a  dog  in  unfamiliar  quarters,  must  turn  itself 
round  for  a  time  or  so  before  it  lies  down.  This  strange  mystery 
of  a  world  of  which  I  have  seen  so  little  as  yet — a  mountain  slope, 
a  twilit  road,  a  traffic  of  ambiguous  vehicles  and  dim  shapes,  the 
window  lights  of  many  homes — fills  me  with  curiosities.  Figures  and 
incidents  come  and  go,  the  people  we  have  passed,  our  landlord, 
quietly  attentive  and  yet,  I  feel,  with  the  keenest  curiosity  peeping 
from  his  eyes,  the  unfamiliar  forms  of  the  house  parts  and  fur¬ 
nishings,  the  unfamiliar  courses  of  the  meal.  Outside  this  little  bed¬ 
room  is  a  world,  a  whole  unimagined  world.  A  thousand  million 
things  lie  outside  in  the  darkness  beyond  this  lit  inn  of  ours, 
unthought-of  possibilities,  overlooked  considerations,  surprises, 
riddles,  incommensurables,  a  whole  monstrous  intricate  universe  of 
consequences  that  I  have  to  do  my  best  to  unravel.  I  attempt 
impossible  recapitulations  and  mingle  the  weird  quality  of  dream  stuff 
with  my  thoughts. 

Athwart  all  this  tumult  of  my  memory  goes  this  queer  figure  of 
my  unanticipated  companion,  so  obsessed  by  himself  and  his  own 
personal  love  that  this  sudden  change  to  another  world  seems  only 
a  change  of  scene  for  his  gnawing,  uninvigorating  passion.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  she  also  must  have  an  equivalent  in  Utopia,  and 
then  that  idea  and  all  ideas  grow-  thin  and  vague,  and  are  dissolved 
at  last  in  the  rising  tide  of  sleep.  .  .  . 

(To  be  continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SIGNIFICS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — As  Mr.  Wells  has  done  me  the  honour  to  mention  Signifies 
in  his  article  on  “A  Modern  Utopia  ”  in  your  October  number,  will 
you  allow  me  to  point  out — what  is  of  great  importance  in  my  eyes — 
that,  besides  my  own  incompetence,  the  inevitable  difficulty  of  word¬ 
ing  an  appeal  for  more  vitally  significant  expression  has  caused  him 
to  mistake  the  whole  drift  of  my  work?  It  is  not  language  but  its 
value  and  that  of  expression  of  all  kinds,  which  forms  the  subject- 
matter  of  Signifies,  as  the  very  name  denotes.  In  “  What  is  Mean¬ 
ing?  ”  I  asked  whether  we  had  yet  tried  to  make  the  idea  of  that 
value  in  its  various  forms  practically  clear  to  ourselves,  and  especi¬ 
ally  to  children,  who  are  naturally  attracted  to  questions  of  expres¬ 
sion,  dramatic  and  symbolic.  I  tried  to  suggest  that  we  habitually 
confounded  “meaning,”  an  intended  value,  with  “sense,”  an  in¬ 
voluntary  value,  and  last  with  “  significance,”  an  inferential  value. 
And  from  this  standpoint,  while  of  course  appealing  for  really  needed 
additions  to  our  linguistic  resources,  I  protested  against  a  mere 
accumulation  of  terminology  and  nomenclature,  which,  indeed,  how¬ 
ever  technically  justifiable,  would  only  make  the  ideal  of  Signifies 
more  unrealisable.  Instead  of  making  for  economy  and  beauty,  for 
terseness,  incisiveness,  translucency,  and  grace,  it  would  make  the 
dead  load  upon  our  thought  yet  heavier,  and  would  tend  to  smother 
the  stirrings  of  life  even  now  to  be  found.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
my  hopes  were  fulfilled,  Heraclitus,  who  broadly  represents  my  ideal 
no  less  than  Mr.  Wells’,  would  come,  perhaps,  to  even  more  than  his 
own. 

I  warmly  endorse  almost  every  word  on  p.  749.  Like  Mr.  Wells,  I 
say.  What  folly  to  dream  of  doing  once  more  what  we  have  already  so 
disastrously  done — “  provide  for  the  endless  mysteries  of  the  future 
a  terminology  and  an  idiom,”  so  that  our  descendants  should  suffer 
from  misfits  of  expression  as  cruelly  as  we  do !  Language,  indeed, 
“  in  its  very  living  passes  away  ”;  only  we  have  mummified  it,  and 
treat  the  mummy  as  though  warm  and  breathing.  What  we  want  is 
“  a  common  resonance  of  thought,”  a  living  tongue,  “  an  animated 
system  of  ”  conscious  “  imperfections,”  ever  rising  higher  in  the 
scale  of  concentrated  significance,  instead  of  as  at  present  becoming 
an  idolised  survival,  or  a  fatal  bed  of  Procrustes.  So  far  from 
becoming  “more  profuse,”  the  vocabulary  would  be  economised; 
would  even  approximate  to  a  glorified  short-tongue,  suggesting,  as 
true  Art  suggests,  even  more  truth  and  beauty  than  it  attempted 
laboriously  to  spell  out.  By  concentrating  attention,  especially 
during  youth,  on  the  sense,  the  significance,  the  meaning  of  all  ex¬ 
perience,  all  nature,  and  all  expression,  we  should  gradually  rise  to 
the  simplifying  results  of  consummate  method,  and  thus  claim  more 
and  more  of  our  true  heritage  of  interpretation. 

Yours,  &c., 

V.  Welby. 

Duneaves,  Haepow, 

October  13</i,  1904. 
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